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FOREWORD 


Hope. 

Through every step of this anthology, we've always come back to 
hope. Neither of us had attempted such a project before and we didn't 
know what to expect. So we hoped. We hoped it would be approved, 
that we would get good stories, that it would charm the solarpunk 
community and draw new readers to it. Now that we're at the end of 
the road, what's most apparent to us is that our hope was more than a 
driving factor of this anthology—it's the very heart of it. 

From the start, we were drawn to the defiant hope solarpunk 
carries in its premise. This genre refuses the idea that the big fish will 
always eat the small one. Instead it looks at existing technologies— 
from colored glass solar panels to 3D printing, vertical farming to 
permaculture—and projects them into a world where humanity 
overcame eco disasters, mega corporations, and dystopian 
governments. 

Solarpunk stories are about banding together, dismantling 
oppressive structures, and leaving no one behind. They are about 
worlds where we've succeeded: climate change no longer threatens the 
planet, most of today's inequalities have been flattened, and people 
have learned to share and support each other. 

So what happens when you add dragons? 

First, you get dragons as avatars of nature, drawing strength from 
the sun and providing wisdom and guidance. Whether they live with 
humans or are a part of the fauna, these dragons aren't just a part of 
nature, they are the embodiment of it. 

Not all dragons are flesh, however—not when solarpunk comes into 
play. Sometimes they are tiny automatons, or giant cyborgs of flesh 
and wires. At others they are living spaceships, protecting humans 
from outer space. These dragons exist at the very limit of human 
ingenuity and engineering. 

The stories within span countless worlds. They go from damp 
rainforests to icy landscapes, from dry deserts to flourishing cities. 
They mix ancient kingdoms and outer space, nostalgic ends with new 
beginnings. But through all of them, the hope at solarpunk's heart 
remains. 

And this, ultimately, is what we hope to bring to you. We hope 
you'll believe in this better future—one of vibrant communities, of 
solidarity and sustainability—even if, sadly, the dragons must remain 
in our imagination. 


bude JES, Bont S Reese 


Summer Project 


by C.B. Carr 


On the first day of her summer vacation, fifteen-year-old Jaci met a 
dragon. 

“She’ll be calmer if she sees you with me,” said Bright, holding out 
her hand. Her hair hung in blonde sheets around her face, the dark 
bags under her eyes telling Jaci how much sleep she had missed. 
Something moved in the dark spaces of the garage; the heavy smell of 
sulfur filled the air, mixed with the musty odor of animals. Jaci felt 
like the room was holding its breath, like her. Watching. Waiting. 

Jaci gave Bright her right hand, the green veins in the prosthetic 
providing a bit of light in the gloom. Bright led her forward a few 
steps. More movement in the shadows. A faint glimmer of gold, the 
click of claws against stone. A deep growl, followed by a wary hiss. 
Jaci started shaking, sweat blooming on her brow. If she wanted to 
turn and run, this was definitely the time to do it, but something kept 
her clinging to Bright’s hand. 

Bright held out her other hand, reaching into the darkness and 
cooing like she was trying to coax a baby out of hiding. 

“Tt’s okay, Roshanak,” she whispered. Her hand touched something 
lightly in the shadows. “It’s okay, she’s a friend. She’s going to help 
us.” 

Jaci swallowed past the lump in her throat. This all felt like a 
bizarre dream, and if she pinched herself, she would wake up in her 
bed. Bright nudged her backwards when the dragon emerged from the 
comfort of the dark. 

She was smaller than the monsters in Jaci’s imagination, only the 
size of a horse and just as lean. Her scales, as golden and brilliant as 
the sun, shone even in the gloom of the old garage. Her white antlers 
curved up from the crown of her head, strung with small jewels and 
golden and silver chains. She reared onto her back legs, spreading her 
wings to their full span (at least six feet), looking down at Jaci with 
sapphire eyes, as though telling her she was not to be trifled with— 
message received. Her front right leg ended in a smooth stump at the 
elbow. She was just like Jaci, missing things from the right side of her 


body. 

Bright spoke, but Jaci couldn’t hear her. There was a dragon in 
front of her, something that was supposed to have been dead for 90 
years. The calamity and the revolutions supposedly saw to their 
extinction. Were there other dragons where Roshanak came from? 
Where had she been hiding this whole time? Jaci didn’t know if she 
should laugh or cry. She wanted to do a strange mixture of the two. 

“Jaci?” 

Bright touched her shoulder, bringing Jaci out of her awe. 

“Can you help her?” 

Jaci ran her fingers through her thick, curly hair. None of this felt 
real. Just an hour ago, she was sleeping in her workshop in the 
Umbrella Market, and now she was facing a dragon. A dragon! 

“Give me a minute to process this,” she said, running her hands 
from her hair over her dark face and glasses. “Ugh, Bright, you can’t 
just disappear for three years and suddenly come back with a 
dragon!” 

She spread her fingers and looked at Roshanak through them. Yep, 
she was definitely real, and staring at her with those eyes. There was 
something human in them. It scared Jaci, but she had never turned 
down a customer before, and she wouldn’t let her first one be a 
dragon. Plus, Bright was still her friend, even if she did disappear to 
travel the world with her parents, never bothering to write or even 
make a phone call until two days ago. 

“You're the only person in this city I trust with her,” Bright said 
quietly. “When I found her, you were the first person I thought about. 
Please, Jaci.” 

Roshanak leaned forward, balancing carefully on her remaining 
legs. She sniffed at Jaci’s silver right arm. Jaci lowered it to let her get 
a better look. Roshanak tilted her head from side to side as if to 
observe it from all angles. She bent her head and sniffed at Jaci’s right 
leg, a smooth chrome prosthetic stuffed into a leather boot. She 
prodded it gently with her nose. Hand shaking, Jaci reached out and 
touched Roshanak’s head in the soft spot between her antlers. She 
froze, and Jaci froze, sweat blooming over every part of her. After a 
long moment, Roshanak purred, closing her eyes and shaking her head 
slightly. Jaci let out a heavy breath, trying to hold herself steady on 
her shaking knees. 

“Tl do it,” said Jaci. Her heart hammered against her ribs. “I'll give 
her a leg.” She laughed, snorting a little in the silent garage. “Who 
would turn down a chance like this anyways?” 


kk O* 


Bright had called Jaci two days before with a vague request: “I 
need a dragon’s leg.” It wasn’t a bizarre situation for Jaci; she didn’t 
even blink when she’d said it. Customers asked for stranger things, 
like carbon-fiber claws affixed to their prosthetic fingers, legs ending 
in sharp points, shoulders armored like armadillo hides. A dragon leg 
just seemed par for the course. Jaci wasn’t expecting Bright to bring a 
real dragon into New Argent City. They were supposed to be dead, 
wiped out by the wars and pollution of the old age. Things were better 
now. Giant ships powered by algae and hydroelectric power cleaned 
the oceans, the air and energy was purer, endangered species were 
nursed back to sufficient numbers in conservation parks. The last war 
was 50 years ago. How did a dragon find her place in this world when 
they were all supposed to be gone? 

“She was caught in a poacher’s trap in the Berite Conservation 
Park,” Bright said, watching Jaci take measurements of Roshanak with 
a tape ruler. Roshanak stood nearly still, only turning her head to 
watch Jaci. Jaci moved slower than she usually would, always aware 
of Roshanak’s eyes on her. 

“Took her leg right off.” Bright sliced the air with her hand to make 
her point. “It’s a good thing I got there first, right?” 

Roshanak growled, shaking her head like a dog getting out of the 
water. 

“Any body part of a dragon is worth a fortune,” Bright continued. 
“But the scales are the most valuable.” 

Jaci tapped Roshanak’s measurements into her phone. “Why is 
that?” 

“Here, I'll show you.” 

Bright hopped off the crates she was sitting on, hurrying over to the 
windows on the left wall of the garage. She pressed a button and the 
windows opened to the late morning sunlight. From her spot, Jaci 
could see the towering green and silver spires of New Argent City, 
rooftops decorated with thick gardens and solar panels colored like 
jewels. At the sight of the sun flooding over the stone floor of the 
garage, Roshanak moved as quickly as she could on her two back legs, 
using her tail for balance. She lowered herself onto all three legs when 
she reached the sunlight, unfolding her wings. Every vein was visible 
in the translucent skin. The scales on the crown of her head, neck, and 
back vibrated as the light hit them. They sounded like wind chimes. 
They rose from her skin, glowing as they soaked in the sun. Roshanak 
raised her head and closed her eyes. 

“That’s why,” Bright whispered. “My grandma, she used to say 
dragons’ scales glowed like that because they were taking in blessings 
from the gods. Poachers just want to sell them for a quick profit, and 


they’ll do anything to get them.” 

Any words Jaci had fell off her tongue as her mouth hung open in 
awe. Her fear of Roshanak dissipated. She understood exactly why 
Bright wanted to protect her so much. 

Now that she had the measurements she needed, Jaci could start 
work on the leg. 

“Give me the afternoon,” Jaci told Bright before she left the garage. 
“Tf the shop isn’t too busy, I can have it ready by like, sundown? Yeah, 
sundown, maybe.” 

Bright gave Jaci a rare smile. “Thank you,” she said, taking her 
wrists and squeezing them tightly. “Thank you so much! You’re a 
lifesaver.” 

The room got hotter, and Jaci couldn’t keep eye contact with 
Bright. She looked away, suddenly interested in a spot on the floor. 

“Uh, it’s not a problem.” 

Roshanak limped towards Jaci, her scales still vibrating and 
tingling softly. She lowered her head, nuzzling Jaci’s cheek. Her nose 
was warm and surprisingly soft. She licked Jaci’s face, leaving a trail 
of drool up her cheek and forehead. 

“Ahhhh, thank you!” Jaci pulled away, wiping the hot slobber from 
her face. “R-Really, I-’m just doing my job! So, uh... I... P’ll see 
you?” 

Jaci dashed out the garage door, thankful that Bright didn’t see the 
faint blush underneath her skin. 


Ren Yee’s Sundries was easily one of the most popular shops in 
New Argent City’s Umbrella Market. Shelves creaked under the weight 
of kaleidoscopes filled with shards of broken stained glass; glass 
carvings of horses, birds, bees, and dragonflies; jewelry made from 
circuit boards from old computers; headpieces and even parasols with 
solar panels for charging small electronics. They sold clothes that 
could transform between hoods, bags, and shirts; shoes that glowed in 
the dark when you tapped the heel on the ground twice. Jaci not only 
took custom orders on prosthetics, but she and Mx. Yee did custom 
orders on sculptures, head ornaments, bikes, and personal music 
players in the shapes of birds and insects that hovered around their 
owners’ heads, transmitting music into wireless headphones. Mx. Yee 
had taught Jaci just about everything she knew. She could not have 
asked for a better mentor or to work in a better shop. 

Mx. Yee didn’t ask her where she had spent that morning (Jaci was 
glad they didn’t, because she could never bring herself to lie to Mx. 


Yee); they just set her to work on the latest round of orders. Jaci 
worked in a room in the back of the shop, the door open so she could 
watch the customers browse the shelves. Her own music player, 
shaped like a golden dragonfly, hovered over her head as she 
constructed a floral headpiece for a customer. Of course, her mind was 
on Roshanak and Bright. She wanted to do everything she could to 
help them. The situation had a ring of adventure to it she couldn’t 
resist. Her fingers trembled. She wanted to get started on the leg so 
badly, but she had other work to take care of. She wanted Roshanak to 
move like a dragon could move, free from poachers and danger. 

Between orders, Jaci sketched designs for Roshanak’s leg in her 
notebook. She finished a round of headpieces and music players, then 
took her lunch break in the basement. The shop’s 3D printer sat in the 
corner, amid an array of computers, rolls of blueprints, and prototypes 
of prosthetic limbs. Jaci uploaded her design and the measurements 
into the program, the 3D printer booting up with the new knowledge. 
It would print the leg in pieces, which she would have to assemble. 
She ran through the process and mechanics in her head as she 
watched the leg print. If she couldn’t have it done by sundown, she 
would definitely have it done by morning. 
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On the second day of her summer vacation, Jaci ran from poachers. 

She awoke at 6am in a silent shop, her face sticking to her 
worktable with drool. The finished leg sat in front of her, ready to be 
attached to Roshanak’s stump. She knew it would never be as 
beautiful as Roshanak’s real scales, but she’d tried to capture their 
brilliance all the same. The claws would open and close when 
Roshanak flexed the muscles in what remained of her leg. Prosthetics 
made at Ren Yee’s Sundries were the sturdiest in New Argent City; 
they would last a while. She just needed to get it to Roshanak. 

Jaci remembered how ragged and tired Bright looked yesterday. 
She wondered, when was the last time Bright had eaten? When was 
the last time Roshanak had? What did dragons even eat? Jaci picked 
up her phone, dialing Bright’s number. It rang a few times, but Bright 
didn’t pick up. She tried again, jiggling her feet underneath the table. 
Still no reply. She was probably just asleep. 

Jaci needed to do something. She was too anxious to start work 
early, and she didn’t want to go by the garages without letting Bright 
know. Jaci left the shop, bringing her dragonfly music player with her 
to fill the morning silence. Outside, sunlight filtering through the fog 
crawling over the Umbrella Market’s glass dome gave the market a 


dreamy, hazy look. When Jaci looked up, she saw a thick trail of black 
smoke snaking through the sky outside the dome. It was coming from 
the direction of the garages in Old Town. She took a deep, steadying 
breath. 

The mechanical dragonfly sat obediently on Jaci’s shoulder as she 
hurried up the boulevard to Sweet Bee’s 24-Hour Diner, a honey- 
colored building on the corner of Delight Avenue. Like most buildings 
in the market, it looked to be carved from soft, curving wood. Words 
cut into the stained-glass window said “SWEET BEE’S: SERVING THE 
COMMUNITY FOR 50 YEARS” in bold white letters. 

Jaci ordered three boxes of almond suncakes with maple syrup, and 
one pitcher of pineapple juice from the black-clad waitress, who 
clogged about the café in terrarium platform shoes. The morning news 
played from speakers mounted on the café walls. 

“Investigators are ruling out arson as a cause for the fire,” said the 
anchor. “In other news, Varteres’ largest algae-powered airship, The 
Hyacinthus, will land in Lotus Harbor today—” 

Jaci took her cartons of suncakes out to the café tables. She picked 
at her food, trying to find her appetite. It wasn’t going to come, not as 
long as she thought about Bright and Roshanak. She looked up again, 
only to see that the pillar of smoke was thicker and darker than 
before. 

Jaci’s phone vibrated. She snatched it from her pocket and 
answered without looking at the screen. 

“Hello?” 

“Jaci! Jaci, it’s Bright.” 

The panic in Bright’s voice made Jaci’s stomach curl. 

“Bright! Where are—?” 

“Jaci, listen to me, they’re—!” 

A shout came from the other end of the line. A distant roar. A 
curdling scream and a sound like wood cracking. 

“Bright? Bright!” 

No reply. For several seconds, Jaci only heard rushing air or static, 
she couldn’t tell which. Her hands trembled, the phone knocking 
against her ear. What was happening? How could things go so wrong 
so quickly? 

“Jaci?” 

“Bright! Bright, what’s going—?” 

“Jaci, listen, don’t come to the garage, they know, they found us. 
I’m going to the Verity Nature Reserve, I’ll call you again when it’s 
safe.” 

She hung up before Jaci could say anything. 

Jaci looked at the cartons of food and the pitcher of pineapple juice 
in front of her. Her heart pounded in her chest. She needed to get the 


leg. She needed to get to Bright and Roshanak. Jaci left some change 
on the table and hurried back up the boulevard. After slipping through 
the door and down to the basement, Jaci wrapped the leg in plastic 
and again in cloth, placing it, the silicone liner, and a few socks into a 
canvas bag. She worked through a plan in her mind: she would go to 
the nature reserve and wait for Bright to call her. That’s all she had to 
do. Leave the Umbrella Market, and go to the nature reserve. 

Jaci secured the bag on her left shoulder, ready to act out her plan. 
She made it to the door of the basement when she heard glass shatter 
upstairs. Footsteps stomped on the floors above, mixed with barely 
concealed whispers. 

“Jaci Sahiri,” said a voice; it sounded like a woman’s. “That’s the 
name the girl was shouting on the phone. Looks like they’re a 
mechanic.” 

“She’s obviously trying to get the thing a leg,” said another voice, 
deep and oddly soothing. “All that’s gonna do is up the price for it. 
You know how many people would kill for a dragon with a prosthesis? 
We can strip the scales and antlers, and give the rest of it to some 
collector.” 

Jaci locked the basement door, wondering if the intruders could 
hear her heart knocking against her ribs. She took a deep breath, 
taking a moment to calm herself so she didn’t hide in the closet like 
she wanted to. She thought of Bright, who’d avoided poachers across 
half a continent with an injured dragon in tow. Jaci knew she could 
do the same in this shop and on her own. She grabbed a wrench off 
the shelf, dropping it into her canvas bag. Footsteps stomped on the 
stairs outside the door. Jaci clambered onto her worktable, her fingers 
fumbling over the locks on the window facing the alleyway. The 
doorknob rattled. Jaci threw the window open at the same time a 
dark, hulking man broke the door down with the weight of his 
shoulder. Jaci screamed, throwing the bag into the alley. She tried to 
scramble through, but the man grabbed her left ankle like a vice. She 
kicked at his hand with her right leg, and he screamed when the metal 
limb connected with his wrist. He let go, and Jaci crawled out the 
window, snatching up the canvas bag. 

She dashed out of the alley, before colliding into the chest of a 
third poacher. She fell onto her bag, looking up at the tall, skinny 
man. 

“Look, we’re not going to hurt you,” he said, although the grim 
smile on his face suggested otherwise. “You’re Jaci, right? We just 
need you to tell us where the dragon is, and we’ll leave you alone.” 

Jaci reached into the bag and pulled out her wrench. With a shout, 
she lunged forward and hit the man in his right knee as hard as she 
could. He cried out, clutching his knee and falling over. Jaci darted 


around him, hurrying down the boulevard past Sweet Bee’s. She could 
hear shouting behind, but she didn’t look back. She dodged around 
the shoppers trickling into the market, taking all the shortcuts she 
knew. She left the Umbrella Marker, emerged onto Unity Street, then 
hurried down the sidewalk, power-walking through the morning 
crowd. When she was far enough away from the Umbrella Market’s 
dome, she hailed a passing auto-rickshaw, the little white pod rolling 
to a stop in front of her. 

“Where to, little girl?” the driver asked as Jaci closed the door. She 
looked out the window and saw the poachers in the crowd, the big 
man massaging his wrist, the woman’s pale face red with fury. 

“The Verity Nature Reserve, please.” 

The driver obliged with no questions. 

Jaci took out her phone and called Bright. She couldn’t wait 
anymore. 

“Hello?” 

“Bright! It’s Jaci. Um ... I-I got some customers at the shop.” 

“...What did you tell them?” 

“T couldn’t help them, so I told them to try somewhere else. Where 
are you?” 

A moment of silence, before she said, “I’m at the nature reserve. 
Please, hurry.” 

Bright hung up, leaving Jaci to endure the rest of the ride in 
silence. 

The city faded to grassy fields dotted with young woods and the 
remains of old factories and storage hubs converted into houses and 
farms. Shepherds herded their sheep and cows on sol-bikes, their dogs 
barking next to them. The New Argent Mountains stood sentinel over 
the fields, cloaked in thick forests and clouds. There was no way the 
poachers could find Jaci out here; she’d left them in the city, and they 
were probably still looking for her there. The nature reserve was a 
bold place to hide a dragon, but it was perfect. Plenty of open space 
for Roshanak to hide in. Jaci willed the rickshaw to move faster. The 
quicker she got this leg on, the better. 

She leaned out the window when the rickshaw stopped at the 
entrance of the reserve. A stone trail wove through the thickening 
forest. Jaci’s phone vibrated almost as soon as she stepped out of the 
rickshaw. 

“Meet me by the Red Rock,” was Bright’s short instruction. Luckily, 
signs along the trail pointed Jaci in the direction of the landmark. At 
this hour of the morning, the trails were blissfully empty of too many 
people. Some hikers straggled here and there, taking pictures of the 
towering redwoods, gentle streams, and rock formations that edged 
the trails. Jaci moved quickly down the trail, occasionally looking 


over her shoulders for any sign of the poachers. 

The signs led Jaci to a small meadow bursting with purple, gold, 
bright pink, and deep red wildflowers. The Red Rock, ten feet tall and 
worn smooth by centuries of wind and rain erosion, sat in the middle 
of the meadow. Deep red stains, younger than the rock, marred its 
gray surface, remnants of the executions that were staged there during 
the revolution. A few people milled about it, posing for pictures or 
reading the sign that told its history. Bright stood near the sign, her 
shock of blonde hair and dirty clothes giving her away. Jaci wondered 
when the last time she’d taken a bath or even slept was. She gently 
tapped Bright on the shoulder. Bright whipped around, her eyes wide 
with apprehension. Once she saw it was Jaci, she calmed down, 
letting out a sigh of relief. 

“Thank goodness,” she said, pulling Jaci into a tight hug. She 
pushed Jaci back, still holding onto her shoulders. “You’re by yourself, 
right?” 

Jaci nodded. “Look, the quicker we do this, the quicker you can get 
out of here.” 

“Right. Follow me.” 

After making sure no one was paying attention to them, Bright led 
Jaci off the trail. The forest grew thick and wild the farther they went, 
and the sounds of people talking and laughing were soon swallowed 
by the foliage. Bright had pinned red ribbons to the trees so she could 
remember which way she went. She removed each of them as they 
passed, and Jaci admired Bright’s dedication to Roshanak. Jaci 
wondered if she would ever be as devoted to something as that. 

“How did you get Roshanak out here?” asked Jaci as they stepped 
over a small stream. Her breathing was growing ragged from carrying 
the leg and taking this small hike. 

“Tt wasn’t easy,” Bright said. “Roshanak set the garages on fire, and 
I managed to put her in a truck and drive her out of here.” 

“You can drive?” 

“Well ... I can, just not legally.” 

“Can Roshanak fly with three legs?” 

“Not really. She needs all four for balance and like, turning when 
she’s in the air. Plus, landing on three feet is harder when you’re used 
to doing it with four.” 

Of course it was. Jaci remembered her own rehabilitation after she 
lost her limbs to the fire that took her parents. She’d had to learn how 
to walk with a leg that wasn’t hers, how to write with an arm made 
from plastic and metal and not flesh and bone. Roshanak would have 
to adapt more quickly than she had. 

“Where will you go, once she’s got her new leg?” 

Bright ran a hand through her hair. “There’s an animal sanctuary in 


the south. A friend of my father runs it. If I can get Roshanak there, 
we'll never have to worry about poachers again.” 

A cave mouth opened a few feet from the stream, shaded by thick 
bushes and hanging moss. Roshanak stuck her head out of the bushes, 
shaking her head at the sight of Bright and Jaci. She limped out of the 
cave, nuzzling Jaci on the cheek and purring like a cat. Jaci patted her 
neck. 

“Let’s get this leg on you, girl,” she said. 

They went back into the cave. A hole in the roof let in dashes of 
sunlight, but Bright had set up small lamps around the walls for more 
light. Jaci put on her gloves, pulling the silicone liner out of the bag. 
Roshanak laid down, holding out her stump. Jaci rolled the liner on, 
making sure it was smooth and secure. When she took out the leg, 
Bright let out a small whistle. 

“Tt looks just like her real leg, but shinier,” she said. Roshanak 
poked at it with her nose, before licking Jaci on the face again. 

“This is the best I could make in one night,” Jaci said. It wasn’t the 
quickest prosthetic she’d ever made, but it was definitely the most 
complex. “It’s light enough that she can fly, and sturdy enough to hold 
her weight, but she can’t keep it on for like, days at a time, okay? You 
have to take it off every night or after a few hours and let the stump 
breathe.” 

“Do you have to do the same for your arm and leg?” 

Jaci shook her head. “No, my prosthetics are made differently; I 
have a neural implant that lets me move them like my real limbs. I 
didn’t have time to get that for Roshanak, so this is gonna have to do 
for now.” 

Jaci positioned the leg on the ground in front of Roshanak, 
readying the straps and fasteners. She had done this countless times 
for so many of her customers; her fingers moved quickly with the 
memory of familiar territory. 

“Ts there anything I can do to help?” asked Bright. 

“Um ... go outside and keep watch? I think I lost them in the city, 
but I don’t wanna take any chances.” 

Bright nodded, before turning and disappearing outside the cave. 
Jaci rolled a sock onto Roshanak’s limbs. Next, she pulled the leg onto 
the stump, strapping it around the thick muscles there. 

“Um ... Roshanak?” she asked. It felt so odd speaking to a dragon. 
“Can you stand?” 

Roshanak obviously understood, because she struggled to her feet, 
gingerly lifting her stump so the prosthetic was dangling off the 
ground. 

“Now, put your weight on the leg, okay? It’ll be fine, I’ve done this 
a hundred times before.” 


Air hissed out of the valve on the prosthetic as Roshanak slowly put 
weight on the leg. Jaci’s chest swelled with pride at the sight of a 
dragon standing on a leg she made. Tears pricked behind her eyes and 
she sniffled as Roshanak took a few gentle steps on her new leg. She 
reared up on her hind legs, spreading her wings and shooting a blast 
of flame through the hole in the ceiling. She fell back down, leaping 
and bounding around the cave like an excited puppy. Laughing, Jaci 
joined her. 

Bright burst back into the cave, the look of panic on her face 
turning into a smile at the sight of Roshanak moving on her new leg. 
Roshanak bounded up to Bright, licking her face and nuzzling her 
cheek. 

“Jaci, youre a genius, this is amazing!” Bright squealed. She ran to 
Jaci, pulling her into another tight hug. “Thank you, thank you, thank 
you!” 

Clicking noises from outside interrupted their conversation. Bright 
tensed in Jaci’s arms. 

“Come out here with the dragon!” 

Bright pulled away from Jaci, shaking, her face white and her eyes 
wide and rimmed with red. 

“I said, come out!” 

A gunshot broke the air. They both flinched, but Bright recovered 
faster than Jaci. She turned to leave, but Jaci grabbed her hand, 
shaking her head. Bright snatched her hand away, flicking her eyes 
between Jaci and Roshanak. Get her out, they said. 

Roshanak made her decision before they could. She barreled out of 
the cave, her roar so loud Jaci’s eardrums ached. Jaci and Bright 
followed her, just in time to see her tackle the female poacher to the 
ground. The hulking man aimed his gun to fire. Bright flew towards 
him, screaming, pushing the rifle up. He backhanded her out of the 
way, and she collapsed with a split lip. 

Roshanak bellowed again. She closed the space between her and 
the big man so quickly he didn’t have time to aim again. She swiped 
at him with her new leg, and he crumpled to the ground in a 
motionless heap. Jaci saw the skinny man she had attacked with her 
wrench, limping towards her. She ran up to him, kicking him in the 
injured knee as hard as she could with her right leg. He screamed, 
falling to the ground but still holding onto his gun. He lunged 
forward, striking Jaci in the gut with the heel of the gun. 

The world blurred and tilted, and Jaci’s face hit the dirt with the 
wind knocked out of her. She saw the big man get up again, ready to 
give it another go. There was a roar, a blood-curdling scream, and the 
meadow before the cave glowed as Roshanak bellowed out a stream of 
fire. The skinny man dove and rolled out of the way, but the big 


poacher took the full brunt of the flames, screaming and flailing as the 
flames consumed him. 

A hand pulled Jaci to her feet, bringing her back from the brink of 
unconsciousness. 

“Jaci, come on!” 

Bright dragged Jaci towards Roshanak, who was crouching low, 
hissing at the skinny man. It was hard to walk with the throbbing pain 
in her stomach. Bright half-carried Jaci to Roshanak, helping her 
climb onto the dragon’s shoulders. Bright pulled herself up, and Jaci 
wrapped her arms tightly around her waist. 

The skinny poacher aimed his rifle at Roshanak, shaking, seeming 
unsure what to do with one of his companions knocked unconscious 
and the other gently smoldering on the ground next to him. Jaci 
wished he would put his gun down and run away. He couldn’t take a 
dragon on his own. 

Roshanak seemed to know this. Her scales vibrated and glowed 
underneath Bright and Jaci. With a deep hiss, she opened her mouth 
and shot a roar of flames towards him. Her fire looked like the sun, 
blood orange, dappled with bursts of gold and white. The poacher 
screamed, diving out of the way and running back into the forest. 

Roshanak beat her wings, and Jaci’s stomach dropped as she lifted 
into the air. She shot upwards like a bullet, bursting through the trees, 
rising through the early afternoon sky. Jaci shrieked, air rushing into 
her throat. She held onto Bright as tight as she could, her legs 
gripping Roshanak’s side. Wind whistled through her ears and filled 
her lungs. The sky rushed past in a blur of blue and white. 

Roshanak rose, stopping just short of the clouds. She straightened 
out, stiffening her wings and letting herself glide on the currents. Jaci 
let out the breath she was holding, resting her cheek against Bright’s 
shoulder. She dared to look down, and New Argent City and the 
surrounding farms and fields unfolded underneath her like a painting. 
The city shone like jewels among the soft green grass. They even flew 
above some small airships, little golden things floating lazily over the 
world. The countryside spread underneath them in clean squares of 
farmland, the jagged squares of canyons and highways, the misty 
surfaces of lakes and rivers. Jaci thought of the first time she rode in 
an airship with her aunt and uncle. The craft took them from New 
Argent City to Callaton, and Jaci remembered being in awe of the 
view, the untamed bursts of wildflowers, golden fields of grain, the 
skeletons of old factories and abandoned cities. But that ride would 
never compare to this one. She felt the icy air on her skin and it filled 
her lungs, and the cool breath of clouds touched her face. Roshanak’s 
scales were hot underneath her, her wings full and glowing on either 
side of her. No man-made craft could ever compare to this. 


Jaci’s stomach lurched and her ears popped as Roshanak lowered 
her altitude, descending and coming closer to a cluster of jagged rocks 
and old factories on the side of the highway. She landed on the 
highest peak, shaking her body as though urging Bright and Jaci to get 
off. Bright had to pry Jaci’s arms from around her waist before she slid 
off Roshanak’s back. Jaci’s limbs were stiff from the cold, and the 
shock of being on a dragon kept her rooted to her spot on Roshanak’s 
back for a few moments. When she finally dislodged herself, she 
landed on unsteady feet and weak knees. 

“Did I just—did we just—was that—?” 

Bright squealed, clapping her hands and jumping up and down. 
“Jaci, we did it! You did it!” She launched forward and gave Jaci her 
third hug in two days. She started shaking in Jaci’s arms, and Jaci 
realized she was crying. 

“Thank you,” Bright sobbed into her shoulder. “Thank you so 
much. She’d be dead without you.” She pulled away from Jaci, wiping 
the tears from her face. “Look at me, I’m a mess.” She stomped away, 
rubbing her eyes and mumbling to herself. 

Roshanak lumbered towards Jaci, moving so well on her new leg. 
Jaci smiled with pride. There it was, something she made, holding up 
a dragon. 

Roshanak nuzzled Jaci on her cheek, and Jaci scratched the spot 
between Roshanak’s antlers, holding back hot tears. This had to be a 
dream. Jaci was afraid that if she pulled away from Roshanak, she 
would wake up in her bed, and the memories of the past two days 
would fade like the remnants of a dream. She closed her eyes as she 
rested her cheek against Roshanak’s neck. 

“Jaci! Jaci, look!” 

Bright’s voice brought Jaci back from her thoughts. When she 
opened her eyes, she saw a brilliant golden scale in front of her, held 
delicately between Roshanak’s claws. She could see her face in its 
gleaming surface, reflecting her wide eyes and open mouth. She took 
it with trembling hands. It felt like a seashell, worn smooth by the 
tides. 

“Thank you, Roshanak,” Jaci said past the lump in her throat. 

“We ... need to get going,” Bright said. “It’s a long flight to the 
south. She’ll be safe there.” 

“Call me if you ever need help with her leg,” Jaci said, watching 
Bright climb onto Roshanak’s back. “Don’t disappear for three years 
before you contact me again.” 

Bright blushed, looking down at her hands guiltily. 

“T definitely won’t let that happen again,” she said. “You’re my best 
friend, and the best engineer I know.” 

Roshanak growled as though in agreement. She reared up on her 


hind legs, spreading her wings to their full span. With one, two, three 
beats of her wings, Roshanak was airborne. She hovered in the air for 
a few seconds, she and Bright looking down at Jaci one last time. 
Then, she straightened her body and soared over Jaci’s head to the 
south. She watched them fly high over the fields and farms of the 
countryside before they disappeared into the gathering clouds. 

Jaci pulled out her phone, dialing her aunt’s number. 

“Hey, Auntie, can you come get me?” she said. 

“Of course, sunshine. Where are you?” 

“Tm ... out in the countryside ... by the highway ...” 

«... Why?” 

Jaci giggled. “You wouldn’t believe me if I told you.” 
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In the Hearts of Dragons 


by Stephanie Wagner 


As the docking bay doors slid open, the first thing Marisol Ellison 
noticed was the scent of the air. Unlike the dry, sterile atmosphere on 
the shuttle pod from Earth, the air on board the Dragonship was 
green, fresh, alive. Gentle breezes stirred the silky, dark hair around 
her shoulders, and the sunlight panels on the ten-meter ceiling 
warmed the tawny-copper skin of her face. Peering over the entrance 
platform railing to ground level, she could see groves of trees, wide 
swaths of grass, and patches of flowers and garden plants scattered 
here and there. 

“Impressive, isn't it?” 

Marisol turned to see a tall, pale young man with short light brown 
hair, one of the new crewmembers she hadn't met on the shuttle ride 
up. He wore a slightly sardonic smile as he took in her disbelief at the 
Dragon. Marisol shrugged and smiled. “I guess you don't realize what 
it's like inside these liveships until you're in one. I've studied the 
genetic schematics and biology, watched the virtual tours, but seeing 
this much life, inside another living creature, in space, well—” She 
shrugged again. “It's nothing like the techships that run cargo around 
Earth and the solar system.” 

The rest of the new crewmembers were filtering out around them, 
each showing a measure of the amazement Marisol had felt at seeing 
the inside of the Dragonship for the first time. They all turned as one, 
hearing a shouted greeting from the path below them. 

“Hello, my friends!” Rolling up the ramp in a lightweight carbon 
fiber wheelchair, the speaker was a dark-skinned man of about forty, 
with a gleaming white grin and dark eyes dancing with excitement. 
“Welcome to our Dragon. Iam Dr. Noah Ekwensi, and I'll be showing 
you fledglings around and helping you get settled in. When you're 
ready, follow me.” Marisol and the others gathered their few bags and 
fell in behind him. “It looks like most of you have gotten your first 
look at our outdoors.” He looked back at them and winked. “Or as 
close as we get to outdoors here in space. The whole first level is soil- 


based, where we grow our trees, keep our livestock, and have most of 
our meals and social events.” 

“You keep livestock on the ship?” asked Yumiko Miyamoto, a 
petite, vivacious solar panel engineering apprentice. Marisol had 
become quite fond of the gregarious girl since meeting up for the 
shuttle flight several days ago. 

“Only small animals, but yes. Chickens, ducks, rabbits. Goats for 
milk. They help balance our ecosystem and give us some variety in 
our protein beyond the algae and aquaponics tanks. You'll find them 
rotating around the pasture areas down here.” 

Dr. Ekwensi continued pointing out features of the ship— 
amphitheater, meal hall, artisan workshops—and Marisol found 
herself matching them to the images and blueprints she had studied 
over the last four years. Science labs on the second floor. Vertical 
farms built-in around the perimeter. Two years of undergrad work 
with a focus in Dragonship biology and engineering, and two more 
years of advanced apprentice study with Earth-based mentors, and 
now she was actually here, living inside one of the creatures that had 
fascinated her since childhood. Her fingers itched to get her scanners 
running. 

Marisol brought her attention back to the present as Dr. Ekwensi 
stopped in front of one of the ramps up to the living quarters. Making 
her way to her assigned rooms, she palmed the door lock to confirm 
her identity and flopped face down onto her bed, exhausted. 
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Marisol's first week on the Dragon flew by in a blur of names and 
faces, finding the bio-gen labs and meeting the onboard scientists, 
eagerly trading details of their fields of study and current projects. She 
could have stayed there for days, absorbed in her new experiments, 
but eventually Yumiko sought her out and cheerfully dragged her off 
to join her work party for an evening of weeding and raking the 
outdoor gardens. The familiar work relaxed her, and she laughed and 
chatted with the others nearby. As they were finishing up their area, 
they were met by two more people. One was the tall, pale young man 
who had spoken to her when they arrived, and the other was a 
shorter, curvy, middle-aged woman with dark hair pulled up ina 
loose bun. Marisol's group greeted the newcomers, and Marisol waved 
and stepped forward. “Hi, I don't think we've officially met. I'm 
Marisol Ellison. You're new here too, aren't you?” 

He nodded and shook her hand. “Yes. I'm Alan Russell, studying 
neurotech interface design and engineering. Nice to meet you.” 


Marisol turned to the woman, who smiled and shook her hand 
warmly. “I'm Ilona Alessi, pilot.” 

Marisol gasped. “The Dragon's bondmate? I've been wanting to talk 
to you since I found out I was coming to this ship! I've been studying 
the biology of the Dragons' telepathic connection to their bonded 
pilots, but books and essays can only explain so much, even the ones 
written by people who were bonded themselves, and I've really been 
hoping I could actually talk to you so I could ask some questions 
about the process, and ...” she trailed off, realizing she was starting to 
ramble. 

Ilona laughed. “What enthusiasm! I'd be happy to answer any 
questions you have. Perhaps, since you're so interested in the subject, 
you'd like to see the Dragon's Heart?” 

“T'd love to!” 

“That's the point of interface where the pilot commands the ship, 
right?” said Alan. 

“Hmm, to a point.” said Ilona. “It's not like sitting at a console and 
steering the controls. The Heart is full of sensory and telepathic 
connections, and that makes it possible for the bondmate's mind to 
merge with that of the Dragon. After that, the two are able to fly the 
ship together. You're welcome to come and see it as well, if you'd 
like.” 

Alan inclined his head and they set off down the path. The trail 
wound in gentle curves through fields and trees, patches of sunlight 
and dappled shade. 

“So, how did you become the pilot?” Marisol asked. 

“Well, I went through quite a lot of training,” said Ilona. “Most of 
the time it's much easier and safer for a Dragon to bond with someone 
who has been trained in the mental control and focus it takes to form 
the telepathic connection. There's also personality evaluations and 
counseling to make sure you're the type of person who can handle the 
bond without being overwhelmed and losing yourself. Ultimately, 
though, it's the Dragon's choice. I was only one of several bond-trained 
people on the ship when the previous pilot left to join his husband's 
land-side community, but luckily the Dragon chose me.” She smiled. 
“Tt would be the same if a pilot died. The Dragon chooses a new 
bondmate and makes a new connection.” 

Turning a last corner, they reached the Heart of the ship. A glass- 
walled hexagonal structure surrounded a central pedestal with a 
glowing pale purple sphere embedded in the top. Marisol stepped 
through the doors, awed. The glow seemed to pulse slightly, almost in 
a heartbeat rhythm. Books and holoscreens had not done it justice. “It 
looks so ... so alive!” Marisol said, then blushed at the ridiculous 
statement. 


“That's because it is. It's the living mind of the ship,” Ilona 
chuckled. “The physical part, that we can see and touch and connect 
to.” 

“May I touch it?” asked Alan, gesturing toward the sphere. 

“Of course,” said Ilona. 

Alan stepped forward and placed his hands on the sphere. His eyes 
unfocused, his face blank and still. They waited in silence for several 
minutes, then he blinked and stepped back. “Didn't feel anything, I'm 
afraid.” He smiled tightly. 

“Don't feel bad,” Ilona said. “Most people don't, unless they've been 
trained. It's safer for everyone that way. Marisol, would you like to 
try?” 

Marisol froze for a moment then nodded hesitantly, placing her 
hands flat on the sides of the sphere. She watched the glow inside 
softly pulse. For several moments she felt nothing, breathed a sigh of 
relief, then like the brush of a wing she felt a tickle in her mind, 
something gentle and curious and definitely other, and she barely had 
time to panic at the extra presence before it was gone. She stumbled 
back from the center, almost tripping over her feet. “I felt it. It 
touched my mind!” 

Ilona's dark eyes widened. “That is unusual. Perhaps you have some 
natural telepathic ability. Or perhaps it just likes you!” 

Marisol laughed. “Well, no offense to the Dragon, but I think I'll 
stick to studying its biology. They are amazing creatures, but I don't 
think I could handle another being in my mind. I'll leave that to the 
professionals.” 

As they headed back along the path, Marisol glanced over her 
shoulder for one last look. The pulsing glow seemed a little brighter, a 
little faster than she remembered, and she couldn't quite shake the 
feeling it was watching her go. 


Marisol dreamed of walking through a forest. There was something she 
was supposed to find, something that should be just behind the next tree but 
kept disappearing. She started running, but it only danced away faster. 
Hopelessly lost, she searched and searched, and eventually came to a 
clearing. She stopped, looked up, and saw a deep black sky, studded with 
millions of diamond-bright stars. Mesmerized, she found swirls of galaxies, 
bright cloud nebulae, planets and comets and things she had no name for. 
As she gazed into the sky, she felt a presence behind her. Finally, she knew 
she had found what she was searching for. She stretched out her arms, and 
it leaped to her breast. 


The next thing she knew, the presence was in her mind and she was not 
simply looking at the night sky, she was in the night sky. She soared 
through space, slipping through the currents of the void like a bird on the 
wind. She adjusted her wings, drinking in the solar radiation for energy, 
powering up her quantum drives for the jump to hyperspace. She felt joy, 
excitement. This was what she was made for. This was her purpose. 

Marisol jerked awake. She breathed hard, unsettled after the most 
vivid dream she could remember having. She searched her mind— 
alone, no other presence. She lay back down, but it took her a long 
time to go back to sleep. 


Morning found Marisol in the meal hall, yawning as she sat down 
with her breakfast. Yumiko was already at the table with Alan, 
engaged in a heated debate. “What are we talking about?” 

Yumiko frowned. “ExoCorp's Delta colony annexed three more 
mining and shipbuilding settlements.“ 

Marisol shrugged and stirred honey into her oatmeal. “Most of 
ExoCorp's colonies have been shrinking ever since the mega-corp 
splintered. Delta's taken every one it can get its claws into.” 

“They've also started to send out communications to some of our 
ships and larger ports on Earth, wanting to open up trade with us.” 

Marisol paused. “That's new.” 

“They've got resources, but not the technology. If they got our 
hyperspace tech, it would give them a big edge over the rest of the 
colonies.” Yumiko raised her chin and scowled. “They might even be 
able to reunify.” 

Marisol looked back and forth between them. “No one's agreed to 
trade with them, right?” 

“No.” Yumiko sighed. “But Alan thinks we should open 
negotiations with ExoCorp Delta.” 

“What? Why?” 

Alan raised his hands in a placating gesture. “All I'm saying is they 
have materials and resources we could use. Think how much we could 
expand our land-side communities, build more ships, breed more 
Dragons. It could be good for us, give us some security.” 

“Alan, the ExoCorp colonies get their resources by exploiting most 
of their people,” Marisol said. “It's essentially indentured servitude. 
We can't support that.” 

“It's not nearly that bad,” said Alan. “I've studied them. Everyone 
has the opportunity to improve their situation. There are lots of stories 
about people who started out with nothing and ended up commanding 


whole mining colonies or fleets of ships.” 

“And those who don't?” said Marisol, irritably poking at her 
oatmeal. “Last I heard, ninety-some percent of colonists spend their 
whole lives working and barely have enough to eat.” 

“Most of what I've seen shows that the people who are actually 
motivated to work hard and improve themselves have good lives,” 
said Alan, leaning over the table. “Their fleets and colonies have 
reported significant growth in the past twenty years or so, and their 
scientists are close to several technological breakthroughs. If they're 
going to get there anyway, shouldn't we get something out of it?” 

“Alan, ExoCorp isn't going to get anywhere. The only reason Delta 
is doing so well is because it's cannibalizing the rest of the colonies. It 
can only grow so far without hyperspace tech. Why would we want to 
give that to them?” 

“And if they develop it on their own?” Alan clenched his fists, then 
laid them flat on the table. “If we open trade now, it's on our terms. 
We could grow enough to maintain a position of influence over them.” 

Marisol pushed the remains of her breakfast away, not hungry 
anymore. “It took fifty years and most of the scientists on Earth to 
develop the Dragonships. The only reason Delta's trying to open trade 
now is they know they won't be able to engineer them on their own. It 
could be incredibly dangerous to give them this tech—we don't need 
to grow if it means bringing ExoCorp back to power.” 

Alan got up from the table and slowly nodded to them. “It was just 
an idea. No harm meant—I won't bring it up again.” 

Marisol and Yumiko nodded and got up as well, waving good-bye 
before hurrying off to their labs. 


The weeks meandered on, Marisol volunteering in the gardens in 
her free time and taking on a project studying the organic solar 
paneling making up the Dragon's wings. She was deep in discussion 
with Yumiko and some of the other engineers, tossing around ideas for 
possible improvements, when the whole ship shuddered and began 
screeching its alarm klaxons. The lights and computer screens 
flickered, and the ever-present hum of the quantum drives died. 
Marisol clapped her hands over her ears, but it seemed the screaming 
alarm was inside her head, it was still so loud. She felt a burst of fear, 
pain, something horribly wrong. A moment later, Yumiko was yelling 
to the senior engineer, “What's happening? Why did we stop?” 

“T don't know,” Dr. Shepard yelled back. She hit the communication 
panel on the computer terminal. “Observation station, Dana, what's 


going on?” 

“T don't know, Val!” A woman's voice crackled through the 
speakers. “We didn't hit anything. Everything was clear. We just 
dropped out of hyper in the middle of nowhere and we're not moving. 
Something must have happened to Ilona or the Dragon would still be 
flying.” 

“Shit.” Dr. Shepard switched the communication panel to ship-wide 
broadcast and yelled over the still-blaring alarms. “Everyone, 
attention! The Dragon has dropped out of hyperspace but appears to 
be undamaged. We believe something may have happened to our 
pilot. Any med-trained people report to the Heart as soon as possible. 
That is all.” 

With that, she ran from the lab. Marisol and the others followed, 
and it seemed the entire ship was converging on the little glass 
structure. Shepard elbowed her way through the crowd, eventually 
making it to a clearer area near the doors. Inside, Dr. Ekwensi 
examined the prone, crumpled body of Ilona Alessi, surrounded by a 
number of other med-trained people. Marisol spotted Alan pressed 
against the back wall of the enclosure and made her way through the 
crowded space to him. 

“She just dropped,” he was saying to the doctors, voice catching, 
eyes averted from the sight. “I was talking to her while she flew the 
ship, and she just ... just collapsed.” Marisol put her arm around his 
shoulders, squeezing sympathetically, and he stiffened and turned his 
head away. 

“Tt looks like a ruptured aneurysm,” said Dr. Ekwensi, putting away 
his portable scanner. “There must have been a weakness in one of her 
brain's blood vessels we missed at her last checkup. Gods, what a 
shame.” He rubbed his hands over his face, shaking his head. 

“Don't blame yourself, Noah,” said Shepard, placing her hands on 
either side of the Heart. She frowned and concentrated for a few 
moments. With a last trailing wail, the alarms cut out and faded into 
silence. 

“Can you make the bond?” Ekwensi asked. “You had the best 
communication with the Dragon after Ilona.” 

“T don't think it wants me,” said Shepard. “I got it to shut off the 
alarms, but other than that it won't talk to me. Did you try?” 

“T couldn't even get it to shut off the alarms,” said Ekwensi. “I can 
feel it, but it's like it's hiding. It shouldn't be reacting like this. I've 
never heard of a Dragon responding so badly to the death of its pilot.” 

“Maybe it was just too sudden,” offered Marisol. 

“Maybe,” said Ekwensi. “Dragons have lost pilots before, though— 
accidents, illness, heart failure—and usually they just call the next 
person they choose to make the bond.” 


“If the Dragon had called its next bondmate, they would be here by 
now,” said Shepard. “Let's get the other bond-trained people. It'll have 
to choose one of them.” 

“Right, right. Okay, people, let's pack up and move Ilona up to 
med-bay.” Dr. Ekwensi wheeled away, while the rest of the medical 
staff somberly carried off the covered body on a stretcher. 
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Over the next thirty-six hours, each trained bondmate made their 
way to the Heart to lay hands on the dimly pulsing sphere of 
consciousness. Some left after only a few minutes, unable to even feel 
the Dragon's mind. Some stayed for hours, intensely focused, before 
finally admitting defeat. Ultimately, the Dragon rejected every bond- 
trained member of the community. Concern rose steadily among the 
crew, as in addition to shutting down the quantum drives and 
dropping out of flight, the Dragon had stopped collecting solar power 
through its wings. Despite battery backups, lights continued to flicker 
and dim intermittently. After the last trained candidate was rejected, 
various other community members began volunteering to try to make 
the bond. Shepard and Ekwensi stayed near the Heart almost 
constantly, coaching the volunteers in hopes the Dragon would take 
one of them. Alan had spent most of his time there as well, scanning 
the neurotech connections and the telepathic field levels, leaving only 
briefly to disappear into his lab. Marisol walked up and found him 
sitting near the Heart, back against a tree, analyzing the latest data. 
She sat next to him, patting his arm. “How're you doing?” 

Alan glanced over at her, then went back to his screens. “I'm fine, 
thank you. Except we've been working on getting control of this ship 
for over a day and a half now, and we're still sitting here in the middle 
of space.” 

Marisol frowned. “If the Dragon hasn't found the right bondmate 
yet, we just have to keep trying. There are over a thousand people on 
the ship, after all.” 

Alan tapped his fingers on the ground thoughtfully. “So many 
people have been here. They come, they wait for the ship to do 
something, and then they leave. And they let it sit here, doing 
nothing. If someone just focused hard enough, they should be able to 
take charge and get control of it.” 

“Alan, I'm worried about the Dragon too. Everyone is. But we can't 
force it—the telepathic bond is something both sides have to choose 
equally. It can't just be a strong will overcoming a weaker one.” She 
gave him a faint smile. “I'm sure everything will turn out all right.” 


“TI suppose.” 

They sat in silence for a moment, then Marisol spoke up again. 
“Have you tried bonding with the ship? I'm sure Dr. Shepard or Dr. 
Ekwensi would be glad to help coach you.” 

Alan shook his head. “It didn't choose me, and I don't think there's 
anything they can do. I've been doing some research, but—no.” He 
looked up at her. “Have you tried?” 

“No.” Marisol shuddered. “That one time feeling its mind was 
enough for me.” 


Marisol was in the forest again. She was searching for something, but 
this time she knew if she didn't find it soon it would be gone forever. 
Running, stumbling, almost sobbing with frustration and fear, it felt as 
though she had been going in circles for hours. Finally, she broke through 
the trees into the clearing from her memory. She looked up to the night sky, 
but there were no stars, no planets, nothing at all. Just a yawning black 
void, reaching through the trees to suck all the light out of the world. She 
wrenched her eyes from the terrible sight, hunched over on the ground, 
trembling. 

As she huddled there, a presence tugged at her clothes, her hands, 
pushing her from behind—first gently, then more insistently. It wanted her 
to get up and leave. Wrong ... danger ... hurry ... not safe, it said in her 
mind. Marisol heard alarms sounding, longer than normal and warped to 
sound like keening wails. The presence frantically pushed and pulled her 
back toward the forest, eventually giving her a powerful shove that sent her 
falling into the trees. 

With a gasp, Marisol sat up in bed, flailing. She groped for the 
bedside light, but nothing happened when she swiped the control. She 
breathed deeply to calm her racing heart, and raised the shades on the 
bioluminescent wall panels to get a little light in the room. Her hands 
trembled, and she clenched them in her hair to still them. She sat for a 
moment, unconsciously mimicking the hunched posture of her dream, 
then got up, wrapped herself in a robe, and left her room to take a 
walk. 

It was still the middle of the night rotation, so the hallways were 
dark and empty, lit only by the strips of biolum paneling on the 
ceiling. The luminescent algae tanks cast an eerie, blue-green glow 
over the interior of the ship which, coupled with the remnants of the 
dream and the lack of other people around, gave Marisol the 
disconcerting feeling of traveling through her imagined landscape. 
After a while, she found her wandering feet had brought her to the 


Heart. She regarded the softly glowing sphere of consciousness, then 
moved inside and stopped in front of the pedestal. Slowly, almost 
against her will, she raised her hands and placed them against the 
sides of the sphere. She waited, feeling nothing, then stiffened as a 
tendril of the Dragon's mind brushed gently against her awareness. 
She braced herself, then thought at the Dragon as loudly as she could: 
Do you want me? Is that what you want? 

The tendril curled against her mind, reaching, wanting, then 
sparked with fear and became a wordless blast of emotion. No! 
Danger! Not safe! she felt, followed by a mental push so strong she 
stumbled and her back slammed against the glass door. She fumbled 
for the door handles, managed to wrench one open, and fled back to 
her room. 


“Do you think that means anything?” Marisol asked Dr. Shepard 
the next morning, sitting outside the Heart in a small grove of trees. 

“T don't know,” Dr. Shepard said. “There's something wrong with 
the ship? It's in danger? It thinks we're in danger? There's just no way 
to know what it's trying to say, until it can actually bond with 
someone.” She sagged back and raked her fingers through short, blond 
hair, already sticking up in clumps from the repeated motion. “We're 
certainly in danger, regardless of what the Dragon thinks.” 

“T know the power is almost gone, we're down to biolum in all but 
med-bay and the Heart.” Marisol said quietly. “I'm working with the 
engineering labs on manual work-arounds for the solar collectors. It'll 
take a week or two without the computers, but—” 

Shepard cut her off with a raised hand. “We aren't going to have 
that long. The life support systems run by the Dragon are shutting 
down as well. Our respiration, ship's heat, water circulation, those all 
run as part of its body. And as of this morning, it started turning parts 
of them off.” 

Marisol's eyes widened. “It shouldn't be able to do that! Life 
support functions are designed to be automatic, it—no.” She stopped 
herself. “Have we sent out a distress call? Are we going to have to 
abandon the Dragon?” 

“T sent out a distress call as soon as the last bond-trained person 
was rejected,” said Shepard. “There aren't any other Dragons close to 
us, and the techships can't travel through hyperspace. The closest ship 
is about ten days out, and we only have about three days of life 
support at this rate.” She sighed, rubbing her temples. “Unless 
something changes, we'll have to wait for their assistance in the 


escape pods.” 

As they pondered this possibility, Dr. Ekwensi arrived, his face 
grave. “Val, we have a problem.” 

“IT assume by that you mean we have another problem we didn't 
know about already,” said Shepard, without opening her eyes. 

“This is serious. The Dragon just sealed all of the escape pod ports.” 

“What?” Shepard sat up straight, face slack with horror. 

“We were working on getting our supplies loaded, when the exit 
locks engaged and the blast doors sealed. We tried the manual 
overrides, even tried the external hull charges to blast open the ports, 
but nothing. The Dragon's disconnected everything.” 

A chill went down Marisol's spine. This was not just a matter of 
energy running low or systems failing. This was a deliberate, 
conscious action. 

Shepard let out a frustrated yell and kicked the base of a tree. 
“Why is it doing this? Is it trying to kill us?” 

“It's starting to look that way,” said Ekwensi quietly. “We need to 
get everyone moved down to the outdoor level. We can make the 
remaining life support last longer if we're all in a smaller area, and the 
trees will help with the air supply.” 

Shepard nodded once, tightly, then left to start making the 
arrangements. 


That night, the ship's population camped in blankets on the grassy 
fields. Marisol sat alone on the edge of the group, unable to sleep, 
afraid to dream. After a while, Yumiko came around the path toward 
her. She spoke quietly so she didn't disturb the people dozing a few 
meters away. “Couldn't sleep either, eh?” 

Marisol shook her head. “No. I just keep thinking, this can't be 
right. Nothing I know about Dragons says they would ever try to hurt 
their inhabitants. They can't live without their people. And if it 
actually wanted to kill us for some reason, it would be easier to fly us 
into a star or vent our air into space. There's got to be something else 
going on.” 

“Maybe, but—” Yumiko was cut off as the ceiling lights flared to 
full brightness, almost painful after so much dimness. The drives 
hummed to life and alarms screeched into the silence. People shrieked 
and thrashed, shaken out of sleep into noise and confusion. “Gods, 
what now?” 

Marisol scrambled to her feet. The warning screamed inside her 
head as well as in her ears, a silent howl of terror and pain. DANGER 


FEAR WRONGWRONGWRONG! 

“The Heart!” She took off running, Yumiko close behind her. 

As they came up on the glass enclosure, Marisol saw Alan standing 
at the pedestal, one hand on the brightly glowing sphere and the other 
adjusting a neurotech interface headset. Marisol ran up and pounded 
on the door, but it had been jammed from the inside. “Alan, what are 
you doing?” 

Alan glanced at her, then back to the Heart. “I'm taking control of 
this ship.” 

“What? No! Alan, you can't. This is wrong.” 

“Wrong? This is the only right thing to do. ExoCorp and its allies 
are going to return to power, and if we don't become their ally too, 
they will crush us.” He adjusted his headset and concentrated for a 
moment, and the alarms cut out. Marisol could still hear them 
screaming in her mind. “This neurotech will allow anyone to interface 
with a Dragonship and control it, without having to create a bond. 
ExoCorp has made it clear they will pay any price for this. If I take 
them this tech, along with the information they need to build and 
maintain their own Dragons, they'll give us all the resources we need 
to build a fleet of Dragons with real weapons systems and expand our 
influence a thousandfold.” Alan spoke calmly, watching the Heart as 
its glow increased, its pulsing sped up. 

“Alan, ExoCorp is a dying relic! You would be causing their return 
to power, not preventing it!” Marisol hammered on the doors, trying 
to break through. 

“Their people are smart and highly motivated, Marisol. They'll 
figure this out themselves eventually. But if I sell it to them ready 
made, they'll give us what we need to hold our own. It was a shame 
the woman had to die, Iam sorry about that, but sacrifices have to be 
made.” The hum of the ship's drives wavered and roared higher. 

“Sacrifices?” Marisol gasped. “If you killed Ilona for your own 
twisted plans, it wasn't sacrifice. It was cold-blooded murder!” 

“The strong will always rise to overcome the weak, sooner or later. 
I'm sorry you can't see that, but I'm going to make sure I'm not one of 
the weak.” Alan frowned and adjusted his headset as the lights 
brightened to almost blinding levels. “If someone is really stronger 
and smarter, they deserve their power. If you can't hold on to what 
you have, then you deserve to lose it.” 

As Alan finished speaking, the Dragon's alarms roared out at 
deafening levels. Alan grimaced and grasped the Heart with both 
hands, then convulsed as all of the electrical systems in the Heart 
violently shorted out, erupting in a fiery column that engulfed his 
writhing form. Sparks flew wildly, white-hot shrapnel searing 
blackened holes through flesh and bone. For an instant Alan's 


shuddering form seemed to be outlined in an eerie purple glow, then 
the electricity cut out and he collapsed. The lights dimmed again, and 
the drives faded. 


It took most of the morning to unblock the doors to the Heart and 
move Alan's body to med-bay. The lights remained low, and the drives 
were still down, but all the life support systems had restarted and 
there was no longer any danger to the ship's inhabitants. Engineering 
crews worked to repair the damage to the electrical systems, while 
others slowly dealt with the disarray on the rest of the ship, trying to 
bring back some semblance of order. Marisol worked near the Heart, 
trying to analyze the damage and figure out what repairs they could 
make to the telepathic interface. The organic matrix was heavily 
burned and scarred, but still glowed softly deep within. As she turned 
away to retrieve a different scanner, she felt a tugging in the back of 
her mind. She turned back in surprise. “Hello?” she said. 

Nothing. 

Marisol paused, then shrugged and went to grab her scanner. The 
tugging came again, like a tiny creature dancing just out of sight. She 
stopped, then walked back to the Heart. She placed her hands on the 
damaged surface. “Hello?” she tried again. 

Waiting. Watching. Unsure. 

“It's safe now. You can come back,” she said. 

Hurt, alone. 

“You don't have to be alone anymore. We're here with you.” 
Marisol felt the presence in her mind reaching out, tentatively 
opening. She braced herself and reached back. 

Connection, joining. Bond. 

Marisol felt the Dragon's consciousness merge with her own. It was 
unlike the books, unlike the dreams, unlike anything she could have 
imagined. She was not just talking to the Dragon, she was the Dragon. 
With her strange, double senses, she felt herself breathing with the 
algae tanks, absorbing the tingle of radiation on her wings, feeling the 
ache of sorrow for her last bondmate, and joy at no longer being 
alone. 

Marisol laughed with relief. She had not lost herself. She had 
become more. Flexing their wings, she raised the lights and powered 
up the quantum drives. She turned their senses outward, seeing the 
void of space dotted with millions of diamond-bright stars. Marisol 
saw their destination in her mind, and the Dragon showed her the 
hyperspace window to jump. Together, Marisol thought. 


We go on. 
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The Shape of the Sun 


by Marianne L. D. Drolet 


November 3rd 

Sometimes it seems like there is no end to our ingenuity. We think 
we've backed ourselves into a corner, that all hope is lost, that there is 
nothing left to do but wait for the end of the human race. And yet, it 
never comes. Someone always has an idea, something far-fetched, 
something we didn't even think of trying before, or that we didn't 
want to try. 

And we always come back from the brink. We've been through 
every calamity, every disaster, every announced extinction of our 
race. It wasn't easy. But we pulled through. Every time. And we're still 
here. Not what I'd call thriving, exactly, but steadily going for 
something more than just “surviving.” 

But now, I think we're really done for. 

I'm going to write down what happened, because I need to form 
words with this ball of despair that has lodged itself in my stomach 
and won't leave. I can't talk about it. I can't talk about it like everyone 
constantly does. I'm afraid of screams coming out instead of words. 

On the morning of October 12th, three weeks ago, a voleano—a big 
one—did what volcanoes do. It exploded, filling the air with dust and 
gas and soot and all that good stuff. From what I've heard, everything 
next to it was annihilated in a matter of minutes. Pompeii style. If we 
had a future, archeologists would clap excitedly at the instant 
devastation it wrought. Life crystallized in a tragic diorama. 

But there is no future. Not unless a miracle happens. Because the 
volcano didn't just kill those around it. It's killing all of us, albeit 
slower. Those closer to the volcano, but not enough to die instantly, 
will perish by smoke inhalation, by water contamination. 

The rest of us will die the slow death. Starvation. Hypothermia. 
Overheating. Benign sickness gone very wrong. Respiratory distress. 
Lack of general resources. 

It sounded so dramatic at first. But it is true, and it is undeniable. 


On that day, the scariest thing wasn't the rumbling and grumbling of 
the earth. It was this brownish wave that covered the sky, blotted out 
the sun. 

The volcano has hung a literal dark cloud over us. Our scientists 
fear it might not dissipate for years. It separates us from our most vital 
resource. And there is nothing we can do. In the face of this, we are so 
small. 

The solar panels saved us in the past. They are no help now. The 
pitiful rays that reach us are barely keeping us alive a little longer. We 
don't have enough wind turbines, and not enough energy to make 
more. Everyone is searching through every bit of knowledge they 
have. Everyone wants to find a solution, fast. I feel like we all know 
there might not be one, but nobody wants to admit that. We are not 
used to leaving so many things unsaid, and it shows. No one is dealing 
well with this. Our closeness is usually an ally, but this time, it makes 
every one of us liars. We don't want to hurt each other, even with the 
truth. 


November 9th 

Something new happened the other day. Nothing good. 

It started with the rumbling. Rumbling again. I thought the volcano 
was at it once more, that this was the day it finally got us, that it had 
missed us the first time, that this time, we would definitely suffocate. I 
know I wasn't the only one. I heard my neighbors scream and wail the 
same thoughts I kept silent. They just didn't want to come out. They 
got stuck in my throat, like the air now, thick and dusty. 

As I listened I realized the rumbling was not the same. That's when 
the screeching and roaring came. I ran out on my balcony, the need to 
know taking precedence over the need to be safe. There was nothing 
to see at first but the dark, suffocating sky. A few of my neighbors had 
also run out, and there we were, craning our necks, eagerly searching 
the horizon, but also looking terrified of actually finding something. I 
exchanged a quick look with Cait, whom I share my left wall with. 
Neither of us said anything. I was shaking, and there was a painful 
tightness in my stomach. I stayed put. I was afraid of seeing but felt I 
had to. 

We waited. For hours, maybe? I can't tell. Time seemed to stretch 
and distend, and reality had this sickly taste of anguish. 

I know that by the time I went back in, everyone else had gone 
inside. And that my face was wet and grimy with soot. I didn't 
remember crying. 

They made their appearance the following morning. For hours the 
screeching had gotten louder, and closer. I barely slept. Without the 
clear separation of night and day, without seeing the sky go from light 


to dark, I barely sleep anyway. I'm getting used to feeling dazed and 
absent. 

I dragged myself out of bed and went back to the balcony. Cait 
soon joined me, as did many others. 

I don't really remember how I reacted when I saw the things, up in 
the sky. I do remember some screams. Not mine. I don't think so. 

We're calling them dragons. Because that is what they look like, 
what they are. Of course dragons are not supposed to exist, but they 
exist, and they look like dragons. Wings. Claws. Scales. The whole 
shebang. They're easy to see against the darkened sky. Most of them 
are black or brownish, but it's like there's a light shining under their 
scales. It seems to come from the inside, and makes them stand out 
against the thick clouds. There's gigantic ones, little ones, elephant- 
sized ones. But more importantly, there's a lot of them. They're 
circling overhead. Some people are afraid they're going to kill us. I 
think they're more like vultures. 

They're waiting for us to die. 


November 11th 

I never thought I'd miss the sun this much. I don't mean just what it 
does for us. I mean as a presence, as this entity we notice without 
noticing. The sky feels empty. Empty, oppressive, and hostile. I feel as 
if those heavy clouds are glaring at us. I feel hated. The sun made me 
feel safe. Welcome. Proof that the world wanted us to live. Now that 
it's gone I know what is missing. 

The truth is, at this point, I don't care if I die. We've had our run, 
all of us. I feel I've played my part. I'm okay with it. Just make it 
quick. I don't want to linger. Please don't make me watch it all fall 
apart. I'm not strong enough for that. I can't watch them die. I can't 
watch them suffer. 

I just want it to be over. 


November 12th 

I've noticed my breathing getting more labored. All our breathings. 
The old and the young will probably be the first to go. My body is 
tenaciously hanging to life. I wish I could ask it why. What's the point 
if we all end up the same, in the end? Why take the long, painful 
road? 

Everyone is joining up, huddling together. I prefer to be alone. I 
can't look at them, knowing what's going to happen to them, what is 
already happening. I am selfish, in a way. Even if I am not here to see 
it, it is happening still. 

The dragons are still circling, up there. Their mournful cries are 
driving me crazy. Or maybe it's the absence of the sun. Night and day 


have blended together in a sort of thick, dark, bland eternity. 
I wonder if they're crying for us. I wish I could screech, too. But I 
don't want to upset anyone. 


November 14th 

Not much is new. We have noticed our solar panels picking up a bit 
of energy. A tiny amount, but for some, that's all that's needed to 
reignite hope. I think it's just going to prolong our agony. It feels 
terrible writing that down, yet this is how I feel, and I can't help it. If 
only I had the same force in me that others do. 

Cait, the neighbor, brought me some soup today. She apologized 
because it was cold and she said it was not as good as she usually 
makes. It tasted great. Way better than what I cook now, and way 
better than what I cook usually, with all my abilities. I did feel a bit 
better after eating it. I've barely had the energy to feed myself since 
this happened. It's a little jarring to see someone else expend more 
energy on me than I do. It kinda twists my heart. I know I can't do 
anything in return. 

I had the impression there was something else Cait wanted to say. 
She stood in my doorway a long time, but finally left without a word. 
There was something painful in her eyes. 

I should have asked her to stay. Maybe if I was stronger, I would 
have. 

The heaviness of the air is still unbearable. I can hear everyone 
coughing through the walls. 


November 17th 

I think I tried to kill myself yesterday. I'm not sure if that was my 
intention, but it looked like it. I'm ... glad I didn't succeed. I wouldn't 
want to go that way. Hopeless, disillusioned. If I have to die at least 
let me die with something beautiful still in my heart. 

Or maybe I don't want to die at all. Maybe I want to hold on. For 
the first time in the last weeks, I have this tiny hope in the back of my 
mind. A little sliver of faith that maybe, just maybe, we will get 
through this. I'm a little bit readier to at least try. 

I didn't feel this way earlier. I felt like I was in a waiting room for 
death, and the doctor was running infinitely late for my appointment. 
Maybe I tried to take matters into my own hands. To be honest, I was 
on autopilot. My intentions were unclear, even to me, even now. 

The dragons have started to land in the middle of the streets, on 
buildings, everywhere. They sniff around a bit, and then they take off 
again. People are hiding, even more terrified of going outside lest one 
of them decides they're hungry. 

I'm like everyone. I find them intimidating, unnerving. And when 


an enormous one, the size of an old-time house landed in front of my 
apartment building, I definitely held my breath. For what felt like 
several minutes, it did nothing. Just sniffed lazily around. Then it let 
out a few cries, maw to the sky. Or maybe it was aiming them at us, 
up high in our homes. I stood there, frozen in my window, knowing I 
should probably hide, but unable to take my eyes off it. 

And then I needed to get closer. I needed to know what it wanted. 
This waiting around in terror, it never suited me. It makes my 
imagination go wild with cruel inventions. So I went outside. I ignored 
Cait's door opening, her strangled whispers asking me where I was 
going. I couldn't answer her. To the others who asked me on my way, 
I just said one word. Outside. 

The farther down the stairs I went, the less I could sense my legs 
shaking. My body felt dull and distant. It was still painful, but in a 
weird way, like it belonged to someone else. 

By the time I reached the front door, people were calling to me, 
exhorting me to get back. “Rosemary, don't do this! Come back! It'll 
kill you!” I walked straight ahead, trying to silence my guilt. I didn't 
want anyone to worry for me like I worried for them. It gnaws at you, 
to be so powerless. I guess I could have turned back, ran to the 
imagined safety of our homes. I looked at the dragon instead. It was 
looking at me too, its reptilian eyes passing over me. 

It looked even more terrifying from up close. And much, much 
more real. 

I froze. I had made a mistake. I almost turned back, ran away. It 
probably would have caught me, if it had wanted to. I wanted to run, 
but I realized that I felt ... good? I felt comfortable. My body was still 
wracked with pain, my lungs were still burning. But there was this 
pleasant warmth in the air, a warmth unlike anything I'd experienced, 
not since the eruption covered the sky. After I don't know how long, I 
located its source. It was radiating from the dragon. 

I closed the distance between us. Ignoring all my instincts, I lifted 
my arm, as high as I could raise it. Slowly, the dragon bent his neck 
down and sniffed at it, as a dog would. This reassured me, and I dared 
my next move. I laid my palm on its snout. It took me barely a second 
to place the sensation this caused. The sweet heat of sun on skin on a 
bright afternoon. Intense, but not unpleasant warmth. A myriad of 
other sensations seemed to come to me then. The pleasant slickness of 
scales. The soft breeze of its breath on my hand. Contentment. A deep 
contentment. The knowledge that no matter how bad you feel, the sun 
will rise tomorrow, and that someday, somehow, things will get 
better, you will feel better. A certainty that you take for granted when 
it's there, and that you forget when it disappears. 

After a while, I got bold. I caressed the scales, hesitantly at first, 


and with more confidence when they warmed under my touch, like 
the dragon was inviting me to go on. I looked into its eyes, ready to 
stop and maybe scurry away at the first sign that my attention was 
unwanted, but it only blinked almost sleepily. Something about this 
expression chased away most of my fears. Its presence was comforting. 
I didn't need to say anything to it. Unlike with the others, there wasn't 
the weight of things unsaid between us. 

The sound of gravel crunching drew me out of the moment. The 
dragon lifted its head, and I turned, both of us instantly locating the 
source of the noise. Cait's slight form stood at the entrance to the 
building, her face reticent. She was holding one of her arms with the 
other, hugging herself. I wanted to tell her it was safe, that at least I 
thought it was, but a determined expression crossed her brow, and she 
came towards us in rapid, rigid strides. She slowed down when she 
got closer, probably a little bit taken aback by the sheer size of the 
dragon, but after one look at me she finally took the last steps. 

“Tt's ... really warm. It's like feeling the sun again.” My voice came 
out thin and hoarse, and I almost jumped, surprised to hear it myself. 
Cait didn't comment, but her eyes opened with curiosity, and she 
extended a slightly trembling hand to the dragon, looking at me like 
she was awaiting approval. 

“Go ahead. I think ... they like it.” 

She did, and her face lit up when her skin made contact with the 
scales. She turned to me, her excitement equal to a child's. 

“Tt does! It does feel like the sun. Oh, Romy, it does!” She grabbed 
my wrist and pulled me closer. Bewildered for a moment, I joined in 
stroking the dragon while Cait squeezed my hand. 

I don't know how long we stood like this, holding hands, 
rediscovering the sun on the surface of the dragon's skin, but when I 
looked up, others had joined us on the ground. A few of them were 
tentatively imitating Cait and I. Shaking at first, and then with eyes 
filled with delight. People barely exchanged words, groups of them 
huddling around dragons, communicating mainly by touch and 
exchanged looks. Sometimes, a series of coughs broke the silence, a 
grim reminder of our current predicament, but already, it didn't tear 
at my heart like it used to. 

After a while, our dragon sniffed Cait and I, stretched its neck 
towards the sky, looked at us, and then took off, almost knocking us 
over with a warm gust of wind. Soon, the others followed suit, with 
one last nudge or sniff at the humans marveling at them. I tracked the 
one we had been caressing as it soared to the sky, higher than they 
usually seemed to circle. It went on, then broke through the layer of 
black clouds and disappeared. The other dragons, big and small, went 
the same way. All around me I heard sighs. My heart sank as low as it 


had been before. 

But then, as quickly as it had vanished, our dragon came out of the 
clouds, dark smoke clinging to its wings. Then the dragon flipped on 
its side and started describing circles, half hidden in the layer of soot 
and gas. The others joined in, flapping their wings in short, 
methodical bursts, understanding its intent without the need of 
communication. Or maybe they have ways to communicate that are 
not apparent to us. I, too, understood its intent, not through some 
kind of wordless message. My imagination often takes me down some 
dark paths, but this time it was leading me to the path of hope. I 
prayed I was right in my hypothesis, and watched, nervous. There was 
a painful twist in my belly. I was afraid to be disappointed one final 
time. Cait squeezed my hand again, seemingly picking up on my fear. 

The effects of their swirling and flapping started to appear to us all, 
and I was comforted in my painful hopes. The clouds ... they were 
dissipating! They were still there, thick and heavy, but light dimly 
pierced through them, as if too shy to show its face so quick. 

Joyful shouts burst from around us. Cait held my hand tighter. She 
was crying when I turned to look at her. The lower half of her face 
was all smile. Everyone still inside flooded the streets and courtyards. 
We stood in silent, awe-stricken groups, heads turned to the sky as the 
dragons slowly cleared away the oppressive volcanic clouds. 

I stayed on my balcony all night, Cait sitting with me on the floor. 
She laid her head on my shoulder and held my hand. I'm writing this 
now while she sleeps. I can see the sun far on the horizon, about to 
rise. It's still dim, the dark curtain not completely eradicated, but 
already the air feels clearer, and I can hear the hum of our panels 
waking up. Things might not be easy, not for a long while. But I can 
feel something coming back to me. The ability to hope, the desire to 
look ahead. It can't quell all my fears, but it can keep the balance. 

I can be like the sun. A little brighter, one day at a time, for as long 
as it takes me. 
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Petrichor 


by Megan Reynolds 


Elena shut her eyes. The flower was just out of reach from this side 
of the wooden fence. There was no getting around it. She'd have to 
climb. 

As she squeezed her feet between the slats and hauled herself up, 
she cursed her friends. Cal and Lara had done this on purpose, saying 
they didn't think she was brave enough. 

“Yeah, right. Even you aren't reckless enough to go into the witch's 
garden and steal one of her flowers. Nobody's been in there since she 
came to town, for good reason.” 

Well, she'd show them. Her grip began to slip, her right hand 
sliding down the dry wood and almost certainly embedding a half 
dozen splinters in her palm. No matter. She was so very close. Three, 
two, one—she heaved her torso over the top and swung her legs 
around, landing with a thump in the patchy grass. 

Her hand stinging, Elena crouched close to the ground. Out at the 
edge of the farm, she couldn't imagine the witch would even notice 
her from the window of the house, but there was no harm in staying 
hidden. 

Pale green and brown stalks surrounded her, and the ground was 
dotted with tiny spherical cacti. Taking care not to step on them, 
Elena crept towards the flower bush. Senna flowers were hard to 
grow, especially in a drought as endless as this one. She wondered if 
the magic that kept the flowers growing was the same that kept the 
rest of the town out of water. 

No one else in town had a desert senna plant. No one but the witch. 
A single flower would be perfect proof of her nerve. 

She stuck her hand into the mass of yellow petals, carefully grasped 
the base of a stem, and twisted. The witch would never notice one 
missing, and even if she did, who could say Elena had taken it? She 
tucked the flower into her shirt pocket. 

As she started back up the fence, wincing at the pressure on her 
right palm, the wind picked up suddenly, hot and dry. Elena swung 


over the top. Once she'd landed, she shoved her hair out of her face 
and glanced behind her. Out over the dry hills, a large red form 
swooped and soared. The dragon. 

Elena ducked instinctively. Maybe it hadn't seen her. There were 
rumors that the dragon could communicate with the witch. That's 
what a familiar did, right? Kept an eye on things for its witch. Well, if 
the dragon had seen her, she was colossally screwed. She whispered a 
quick prayer and jogged back towards the town center, the tips of the 
yellow petals peeking out of her pocket. 
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The senna flower had only lain on the windowsill in Elena's room 
for half an hour when her aunt Gabriela knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” Even though her room was connected to the rest of the 
house, her aunt always made a point to treat it as Elena's own space. 
People didn't live alone anymore because it was so much more 
efficient to share housing, but it was nice to have some privacy. 

Gabriela stepped into the room and sat down beside Elena on her 
bed. “What did you do with your evening?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” she hedged. “I talked to Lara and Cal a bit. 
We went walking around the edge of town. The desert's so lovely at 
sunset.” 

“That it is. What did you—” She broke off, having caught sight of 
the flower on the windowsill. “Elena,” she said warningly. 

“Yes?” Elena felt her stomach drop the way it always did when 
someone was disappointed in her. It was especially hard to hear 
disappointment in Gabriela's voice, after all she'd done to make her 
aunt proud. 

“Where'd you get that flower from?” 

There was no point in lying. “From the witch's garden.” 

“Did you steal it?” Her voice was hard. 

“Yes. I mean, I just climbed the fence because Lara dared me, and 
the flower was proof, and I—” Elena stopped. 

“Oh, El.” Gabriela put her hand to her forehead. “You've got to stop 
letting them goad you like this. You're not a teenager anymore.” 

“It's just a flower,” Elena said. The words fell flat on her own ears. 

“It's theft.” 

“She'll never miss it!” 

“You know that doesn't matter.” Gabriela's words were acid in 
Elena's stomach. 

“T know, I know.” 

After a few moments of silence, her aunt rose and picked up the 


flower, turning it over in her hands. She passed it to Elena. “What are 
you going to do about it?” 

With a shrug, she said, “I'll go apologize, I guess.” 

“Ts that enough? You did climb her fence and pick her flower 
without permission,” she chided. 

Elena let out a sigh. “I don't know, what do you want me to do?” 

“T think you should offer to work for her. She might say no. But you 
should offer. Give something of your own time and energy in 
exchange for what you took.” 

Knees to her chest, Elena nodded. It was the typical punishment for 
theft: to work for the person from whom one had stolen. Her pride 
bristled as she thought, it's just a flower. But the damage was done, and 
the code was clear. 

“T'll go tomorrow morning.” 

Her aunt nodded. “Good. Now come make the rice for dinner.” 

Elena groaned internally. Her aunt wouldn't say another word 
about her disappointment. Still it coated Elena's skin like the dust 
when the rain refused to come. It would be days before she could 
wash it all off. 


It was only an average door, Elena knew, but standing in front of it, 
it might as well be a hundred feet tall. Its dark wood stood out against 
the pale clay bricks that formed the walls. The flower drooped in her 
left hand, and she reached for the worn iron knocker with her right. 
Just before she seized it, the door opened. 

The witch stood before her. She looked young, only a few years 
older than Elena and an equal number of inches taller. Her skin was 
light brown, a little paler than Elena's, and her dark curls were swept 
up into a clip like she'd been doing housework. 

“Can I help you?” 

Elena thrust out the hand containing the flower. 

“Ah, it's you. I was wondering if you'd come by.” The witch smiled. 
“Come in, please.” She led the way down a well-lit hallway. Elena's 
shoes tapped on the ground as she entered the kitchen. A small 
wooden table with two chairs stood at the center of the room. At the 
witch's gesture, Elena sat. 

“So you've come to return my flower.” 

“Yes,” Elena said. “Well, sort of. I can't really return it, I suppose, 
seeing as it's dead now.” 

The witch hummed in agreement. 

“But I'd like to apologize. And,” she said, squirming in her chair, 


“offer to work for you.” 

Her eyebrows raised a fraction of an inch, the only sign of a 
reaction. “Is that so? And what do you think you can do for me?” 

Elena shrugged. “Help around the house, I guess. Or the garden. Or 
whatever you need. My aunt said I needed to offer.” 

The witch nodded. “Not your idea, then? It's your aunt who insists 
you work for the woman whose flower you stole?” Her voice held a 
curious timbre, as though she were sizing Elena up. 

“Yes. But it's only right.” Elena laid the flower on the table, her 
stomach turning at the look of the wilted petals. “I shouldn't have 
picked it at all, and I certainly shouldn't have stolen it. I'd like to bring 
some life back to your garden, if I can.” 

At one corner of the witch's mouth, her lips turned up slightly. 
Elena took it as a good sign and continued. 

“T usually work for my aunt. She's a metalworker and she took me 
on three years ago as her apprentice. But she said this was more 
important, so I'm free from my duties and can start at the beginning of 
the week, if you'd like.” 

Another slow nod. “You seem to have thought this through.” 

“Tt's up to you, of course.” 

“Well, I could use some help, that's for sure. Especially with this 
drought, it's hard to keep the whole garden alive and thriving.” She 
smiled. Elena cringed at the mention of the drought, but the witch 
went on. “The beginning of the week would be good. It's a bit of a 
walk from where you live, isn't it?” 

“A bit.” Elena paused. “More than a bit. Maybe an hour's walk.” 

“Tf you'd like, you can stay here during the week while you're 
working for me. I've got plenty of room.” 

A look of hesitation passed over the witch's face, as though she 
thought Elena would say no. As though she didn't want her to say no. 

“That would be great,” Elena said, smiling for the first time since 
she'd knocked on the door. “Thank you.” 

The witch's face relaxed into a similar smile. “My pleasure. I'll walk 
you out.” 

As the heavy door swung open and Elena crossed the threshold, 
the witch said, “I'll see you in a few days. Thank you for coming, 
Elena.” 

“You know my name?” She turned around in surprise. 

“Of course I do.” 

“T don't know yours,” Elena said. 

“Oh,” the witch said, blinking. “It's Anabel.” 

“Anabel.” She nodded and walked down the dirt path, edged with 
spiky succulents, a smile spreading across her face. Her friends would 
never believe she was working for the witch. For Anabel. 


The next morning, Lara burst into the workshop where Elena was 
working on half-finished projects in preparation for her days away. 

“T haven't seen you since Wednesday,” she said, her wiry body 
wrapping Elena in a much-needed hug. “What happened?” 

Elena groaned. “Let's just say I'm not going to listen to your dares 
again.” 

“Yeah, right.” Lara laughed. “You can't say no. So what happened?” 

“Well, my aunt saw the flower.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Exactly. She asked where I got it, and I couldn't lie, so she told me 
I had to offer to work for the witch in exchange.” 

“T guess that's typical.” Lara picked up a scrap of tin and fiddled 
with it as she spoke. “You don't have to listen to her, you know. You're 
twenty-three. She's not your guardian.” 

“Yeah, but she's right.” Elena shrugged. She grabbed a handful of 
measuring tools and put them in a box on the shelf. “And if I didn't 
agree, she could have taken it to the town council. Not that she 
threatened to do that. But they would have insisted on the same work 
anyway.” 

“True. So did you go?” Her voice rose in anticipation. 

“T went. She accepted my offer, so I'm going up there starting 
Monday morning.” 

“T'll be here Monday evening ready to hear all about it.” Lara 
grinned. 

Elena sat down with a partially-engraved bowl, her most recent 
project, and began detailing the edges. “Well, I won't be here Monday 
evening. I'm staying with Ana— with the witch during the week.” 

Lara hadn't noticed the slip. She dropped the tin she'd been playing 
with. “You're joking.” 

“No.” She didn't look up, focusing on her engraving. “It's more 
practical than walking all the way there every morning and back 
every night.” 

“You're going to stay in the witch's house?” Her incredulity made 
her voice rise. Just then, Cal entered. Short and stocky, ne sported a 
pale blue jumper and a very recent pixie cut. 

“T must have missed something,” ne said. “Elena's doing what 
now?” 

“Sleeping at the witch's house!” Lara burst in before Elena could 
answer. She proceeded to relay the entire story to Cal, embellishing 
the parts she hadn't been present for. Occasionally, Elena corrected 


her, but it didn't matter. The story would end up much larger than it 
had begun regardless. 

“So,” Cal said, nodding slowly. “You're going to spend all week 
with the witch. The one who brought the drought. The one who 
doesn't help the rest of the townspeople even though she lives at the 
edge of town. The one who doesn't share the food from her garden. 
The one who owns an actual dragon and has a fence around her land.” 

Elena sighed. “Yes, that witch. We don't know she's the cause of the 
drought, though.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Well, she seemed nice. I don't know.” 

“El, you know better than that. Everyone does. The timing was 
pretty perfect, don't you think? And if it wasn't her, wouldn't she have 
come into town to meet people and dispel the rumors?” Cal sat down 
on the table. 

“Get down from there before my aunt comes in and sees,” Elena 
hissed. 

“Fine.” Ne hopped down. “But my point stands. You'd better watch 
yourself or something might happen.” 

“She's not going to hurt Elena,” Lara said. “Even a witch wouldn't 
do that, not so blatantly.” 

Cal raised nir hands in mock surrender. “Whatever you say. But if 
El doesn't come home one Friday night, well. I'll be out looking for 
you but I won't be surprised.” 

“Thanks, Cal. You're such a comfort.” Elena rolled her eyes. “Now 
both of you, out. I have work to do.” 
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Early Monday morning, Elena knocked on the same tall wooden 
door, which only looked slightly less intimidating this time around. It 
swung open to reveal Anabel, dressed in wrinkled tan farming 
clothes. 

“Good, you're here.” She grinned. “Come on through, and please 
ignore the mess. Leave your bag by the door.” Elena dropped her 
duffel bag and followed Anabel through the living room and out the 
back door. She was used to people claiming their houses were a mess 
when they weren't, but Anabel hadn't been kidding. There were knick- 
knacks and blankets scattered around the room, stacks of dishes on 
the coffee table, and what looked like clean laundry on the couch. The 
house was brightly lit and airy, though, which made the mess not 
seem so bad. 

The back garden was populated entirely with vegetables, as far as 


Elena could tell. Corn stalks stretched high towards the summer sun. 
Onions and peppers lined the next rows, and after that, she lost track 
of what was what. The witch led her to a shed and handed her a 
wooden-handled shovel. 

“T need to plant some more seeds here,” she said, gesturing. “Turn 
the soil over, a few rows wide.” She walked off towards the house 
without another word. 

Elena stared. Helpful. She'd done very little work with the earth, 
focusing her studies and now her apprenticeship on pottery and 
metalwork, anything she could do with her hands, so long as it was 
inside. She hadn't so much as tended an herb garden before. 

Hesitantly, she stuck the shovel in the ground, bending halfway 
over to push it into the hard, dry earth. When she lifted the shovelful 
of dirt to turn it, half of it flew off the shovel from the force of 
movement. She groaned. Her second attempt didn't bring more than a 
handful of dirt out of the ground at all, and as she was gritting her 
teeth for a third try, she heard laughter from behind her. She turned. 

“T'm sorry,” Anabel said, covering her mouth. “I didn't realize.” 

“Didn't realize what?” Elena asked, her tone more prideful than 
she'd intended. “I'm fine here.” She sighed. Smooth move, El, she 
thought. 

The witch grinned openly now. “Are you?” 

“J—” Elena looked down at the shovel. “No.” 

“That's what I thought. I didn't realize you hadn't done this kind of 
work before. Here, let me show you.” She took the shovel from Elena's 
hands and expertly drove it into the soil, using her foot as leverage. 
When Elena had finished turning the first row of soil under Anabel's 
watchful eye, the witch nodded. 

“Better. Much better. Now come over here, let me show you how to 
plant the seeds.” They spent the morning kneeling in the dirt beside 
one another, crawling along the rows of plants. Anabel pointed out 
the difference between intentional plants and harmful weeds and 
showed Elena how to pull the dead leaves from a plant to help it 
thrive. 

Planting new seeds was the most exciting part, Elena found. The 
entirety of life was contained within the handful of seeds she carefully 
pressed into the soil, mirroring the movements of Anabel's hands 
beside hers. 

“These are going to be flowers,” the witch had said. 

“T thought this garden was for vegetables.” 

“Not always. These aren't edible for us, but they're good for the 
bees. We can't plant just for ourselves. Our lives would never 
flourish.” 

Elena nodded. This was the kind of rhetoric she'd heard her whole 


life: the importance of loving the Earth that she might return that 
love. It made more sense here, on her knees and up to her elbows in 
dirt, than it ever had in a classroom or at her parents' kitchen table. 

When they'd patted down the last seeds into their new soil, the sun 
had risen high and hot, sending the women inside for lunch and a 
break from the pounding heat. The afternoon was spent on 
housework, tidying and making dinner under the welcome coolness of 
a clay roof. 

After dinner, Anabel led Elena outside to the patio and gestured to 
a pair of chairs. “I know the sun sets just the same every night,” she 
said, “but still I watch it. It never fails to mesmerize me.” 

Elena often found herself disappointed by sunsets, left only with 
bright spots behind her eyelids and a sense of something missing. As 
the last of the light faded, however, the stars that quietly made 
themselves known were more than worth it. She and Anabel laughed 
and talked, pointing out constellations, both traditional and invented 
on the spot. 

As she scanned the sky, the breath caught in Elena's throat. 
Hesitantly, she pointed up. “There, do you see? Draco, the dragon.” 

Anabel was silent. 

“Do you see it? That bright star there, and those make the tail.” 

“T see it.” She sighed. “I know what you're doing.” 

Elena bowed her head. “I just wanted to know. Everyone's seen the 
dragon, you know? I haven't seen it since I got here, but I thought 
maybe you could tell me about it.” 

“What is there to know? Yes, there's a dragon. As you say, everyone 
in town knows.” Anabel's voice was hushed to accommodate the quiet 
breathing of the desert night. 

“T don't know. Is it your familiar?” 

“Something like that.” 

Elena hesitated. “You ... are a witch, right?” 

“Yes, Elena. I am.” 

“Everyone thinks you're the reason for the drought.” She bit her lip. 
Yet another thing she shouldn't have said. 

“They do, do they? Well, I suppose that's no surprise.” Anabel 
closed her eyes for a long moment. “Let's go inside. I'll show you your 
room.” 

Quietly, a little shamefully, Elena followed. 
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By morning, all traces of their late-night conversation seemed 
forgotten. Elena woke to the rising sun outside her window, cleaned 


and dressed herself, then joined Anabel in the kitchen for breakfast. 

“T'm sorry I wasn't much help yesterday,” Elena said as she sat. “It 
must've taken you more time to teach me than it would have to do it 
yourself.” 

Anabel smiled, handing her a plate of toast. “You were plenty of 
help. And you'll learn to do things on your own. Just because it took a 
little instruction doesn't mean you won't learn in time.” 

“Well, thank you, then.” 

They spent all day in the garden, returning to the house only for 
lunch. The sun beat down relentlessly, but Anabel merely handed 
Elena a wide-brimmed hat and insisted they continue. 

“All of these rows need to be weeded today,” she'd said. “And the 
corn will be ready to pick soon. It needs some water in the 
meantime.” 

“We all do,” Elena laughed. After two years of drought, it was hard 
to find the thought of water anything but wryly amusing. Sure, they 
got rain in bursts every now and then, maybe every week or two. But 
it was never enough. The soil swallowed the water as quickly as it fell, 
and the plants barely stayed alive between rainstorms. 

“Yes, well.” Anabel adjusted her hat. “We do what we can.” 

Elena winced. Perhaps it was insensitive to talk the way she did 
about the drought. After only a day and a half, she was convinced 
Anabel couldn't be the reason for it. She was too kind, both to Elena 
and to the garden she tended. She couldn't possibly be keeping the 
rain away. But there was no way to ask without offending her yet 
again. 

When dinnertime rolled around, Anabel untied her hat and wiped 
the sweat from her brow. “I'm going inside to clean up. Finish up this 
row and then come join me.” 

Grateful for the slowly-sinking sun, Elena pulled a few more 
handfuls of weeds, dumped them in a bucket, and headed straight for 
her bathroom. There was never enough water to shower, at least not 
without guilt, but she wiped her face and hands with a washcloth, 
reveling in the cool water and the cooler touch of air on her damp 
face. 

She came out to the kitchen and found a pile of vegetables, some of 
which were freshly picked, sitting on the counter. Anabel was 
nowhere to be found. With a shrug, Elena began to chop the 
vegetables. There was leftover rice from the night before, which she 
fried up in a large pan with eggs and the vegetables. The scent wafting 
from the stove was heavenly. 

“Anabel,” she called out. No reply. The garden was just as empty as 
it had been when she left it. She even knocked on Anabel's bedroom 
door, but to no avail. Looking out the back door again, Elena began to 


worry. Where had she gone? 

Out in the distance, across the fields, she could see the red dragon 
swooping low over the ground. If only it would come back, somehow 
show her where Anabel had gone. Unless, of course, they were out 
together, casting secret spells and perfecting this or that magic. Either 
way, she'd have to eat dinner alone. 

“Would have been nice to have a little warning,” she muttered as 
she took her plate to the table. But perhaps that's what it would be 
like, living with a witch. Sometimes warm and domestic, sometimes 
chill and absent. At least she'd have a lot to tell her friends. 

Elena ate her fried rice alone, put away the leftovers alone, washed 
the dishes alone. She kept waiting for the creak of the front door or 
the squeak of the back one, her ears tuned to the slightest sound. She 
sat on the patio to watch the stars alone, but the night wind was 
colder than she'd dressed for, and the darkness felt deeper and harder 
than it ever had before. She went back inside. She walked through the 
house once more to check for Anabel and then locked all the doors. 

Late that night, a sound woke Elena—the back door, squeaking as 
it swung open and closed, followed by the slow groans of footsteps 
that someone is trying to keep silent. The footsteps passed her room 
and continued down the hall towards Anabel's room. Elena turned 
over, too tired to wonder at the hour, and slept. 

The rising sun did not wake Elena as it had the day before. Instead, 
the sound of rain on the roof pulled her out of her dreams, and she 
smiled. Finally, the rain had come. There would be space to breathe 
for a few more days, space to laugh and plant and cook without 
Worty. 

She had made it all the way through her morning routine and 
halfway through breakfast before she began to wonder at Anabel's 
absence. She crept down the hall and pressed her ear to the door of 
the bedroom. Light snoring came from the other side. Elena sighed in 
relief. At least she was safe. 

Despite the morning's soaking rain, she worked in the garden as 
best she could without guidance. Late that afternoon, she was 
struggling to glue together a broken ceramic pitcher that had been 
sitting on the kitchen counter when Anabel came into the room. 

“Hey there,” said Elena tentatively. 

“Good ... not-morning.” Anabel's eyes looked weary, but her face 
was clean and she'd pulled her hair back. “Don't worry about the 
pitcher, it's been broken for weeks.” 

“Tt's okay, I can fix it.” 

“Well, thank you.” Silence fell again as Anabel looked around the 
kitchen. “You managed all right?” 

Elena nodded. 


“Good.” She yawned. “When you're done, can you go pick some 
vegetables for the soup?” 

There wasn't another word about her mysterious absence all 
evening, nor the next day, nor the next. As Elena packed her bag to 
return home for the weekend, she wondered if Anabel would even be 
around when she came back on Monday. She hoped so. It was much 
nicer to work with her than to struggle in the garden alone. And after 
all, she was still new. She needed the help. 
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It would be a full week before anything happened again. Elena 
waited, wondering if there would ever be an appropriate moment to 
ask Anabel about her disappearance. None occurred. Even when the 
timing might have been right, she found herself lost in their 
conversations, paying more attention to making Anabel laugh or 
listening to her stories than confronting her. When midweek rolled 
around and she had nearly forgotten all about it, the witch vanished 
again, in much the same way. 

This time, Elena was not surprised. She went about her evening as 
usual, performing only a cursory search of the house and garden. Once 
more, she found herself wishing she could speak with the dragon, 
although it was no more likely to give her information than Anabel 
was. As soon as she'd eaten, she lay down on the couch, crossing her 
legs at the ankles and closing her eyes. 

She slept fitfully, accustomed as she was to a proper mattress, but 
when the door opened in the dark pre-dawn hours, her eyes snapped 
open. Elena sat up. 

“Oh!” Anabel jumped at the sight. “What are you doing up?” 

“Waiting for you,” Elena said. “I was worried.” 

“Oh,” Anabel said again. She shoved a hand through her hair. 

“Come on, I'll make you tea.” Wiping the sleep from her eyes, Elena 
stood and made her way to the kitchen table. 

Once seated, Anabel put her face in her hands. Elena averted her 
eyes, focusing on filling the kettle, but when quiet sobs broke the 
silence, she set down the mugs and pulled a chair right beside Anabel. 

“Hey, now,” she said, “it's okay.” She put a hand on Anabel's back, 
but she jerked away. 

“Sorry,” Anabel muttered. 

“Are you okay?” The shaking subsided, and Elena could tell she 
was trying to gain control of herself. 

Anabel nodded, then shook her head. “No. I'm not.” 

“You look exhausted.” Elena brought over the kettle and poured 


two mugs. “Where have you been? Talk to me.” 

In the silence that followed, Elena looked carefully at Anabel. Tears 
had run trails through the desert dust on her face, and her hands 
trembled even as they rested on the table. She wanted to place her 
hands on top of Anabel's, calm them and warm them, but she had 
flinched at even a touch to her back. Questions flooded Elena's brain 
and threatened to spill out her mouth, but still she waited. 

“T'm so tired,” Anabel said, her voice cracking. When Elena opened 
her mouth to speak, Anabel held up a hand. “Wait, or I'll never say 
this.” 

“Okay.” 

Anabel closed her eyes. When she opened them, her gaze was fixed 
on the table before her. 

“T'm the dragon.” 

Oh. Of course. Elena bit her lip, forcing herself not to speak. 

“T'm a witch, yes. But my main power is transformation. That's why 
you haven't seen the dragon while you're here, except perhaps when 
I'm gone. I assume you saw me tonight?” Anabel sighed at the nod. 
“Yes, I suppose you saw me last week, too.” 

When Anabel didn't say anything further, Elena ventured a 
question. “Why do you go out as the dragon?” 

Anabel groaned. 

“T'm sorry, you don't have to answer that,” Elena reassured her. 

“No, it's okay. This is going to sound ridiculous, but, well.” She 
looked up, meeting Elena's eyes for the first time since she'd walked in 
the door. “I bring the rain.” 

“You what?” She'd known Anabel wasn't causing the drought, but 
this was beyond unexpected. 

“T bring the rain.” 

“How?” 

“It's complicated. I have to fly out to the ocean, coax the water into 
vapor, bring the clouds back. It takes forever.” Anabel leaned over, 
head on her forearms. 

“That's why you slept all day last time,” Elena said, nodding. Her 
heart ached at the thought of Anabel's exhaustion. “I was so worried. 
You didn't say anything.” 

“T couldn't tell you. You think I'm the reason for the drought, how 
could you believe I'm the only one trying to stop it?” 

“Oh, no.” Elena winced. “I'm so sorry. I don't believe that, you 
know. I know your're not causing the drought. Even before tonight.” 

Anabel looked up. “You do?” 

“Yes,” she said emphatically. “From the first day I came here.” 

“Wow.” She reached for her tea, taking a tentative sip. “I didn't 
know.” 


“So you're the reason we have rain at all these days?” Elena asked. 
She could hardly believe Anabel would give up so much of her time 
for a town she barely knew. 

“Most of the time. I don't know why the drought is so fierce here. 
Maybe there's bad magic left over, I couldn't tell. But that's why I 
picked this town. I wanted to help.” 

“Which everyone saw as a catalyst for the drought.” Elena sighed. 
“Even though you showed up a full month after it started. Of course.” 

“It's why nobody knows.” Anabel shrugged. “They wouldn't believe 
me. And somehow, nobody's noticed that dragon sightings precede the 
rain. I go out at night, I try not to let anybody see. Sometimes I fly 
around on weekends for practice. But I don't know how much longer I 
can keep this up.” 

Elena reached out a hand, but Anabel pulled her own back before 
they made contact. “Let me help.” 

Blinking, Anabel turned to her. “What?” 

“Let me help. Teach me. Teach me to become a dragon.” Even as 
the words came out of her mouth, Elena knew she sounded ridiculous. 
She didn't even know if magic could be taught, let alone shapeshifting. 
And Anabel hardly knew her. Why would she let her help? 

“Are you serious?” 

“Dead serious.” She kept her voice calm, though her heart was 
fluttering with excitement. 

Anabel nodded. “Okay.” 

“Really?” It was Elena's turn to lose her composure slightly. 

“You've seen me.” Anabel gestured at her face, then at her house. “I 
can barely keep it together as it is. And I think you could help. I 
couldn't have asked, but since you offered, I might be able to teach 
you. We'll start tomorrow night. But right now,” she said, trembling as 
she stood, “I need to sleep.” 

Elena watched as she made her way down the hallway. It would 
have been natural to offer a hand for stability, but Anabel clearly 
didn't want to touch her. She sighed. At least tomorrow she'd start to 
learn magic. 


“So how does this work?” Elena adjusted her position. She and 
Anabel sat across from one another on the bed, legs crossed, like 
mirror images. The window was open. The smell of the day's rain 
swept in on a gentle breeze. 

“The main thing is that we have to be in physical contact,” Anabel 
said. She reached out a hand. Tentatively, Elena took it. Her skin was 


soft and warm. The touch made Elena's heart beat a little faster. 

“How come?” 

“It's just how the magic transfers. It's why I didn't want you 
touching me yesterday,” she explained. She took Elena's other hand. 

“You don't need a reason,” Elena said. 

“T know. But it's important.” 

It took several deep breaths for Elena to keep herself from grinning 
in relief. It was nice to know it wasn't her fault Anabel had pulled 
away. 

“What else do I have to do?” 

“Not much, honestly.” Anabel smiled. “You've already expressed 
interest, and I know you want to do this. That openness makes the 
transfer a lot faster. We can just chat, since we have to wait.” 

“Can I ask a prying question?” Elena asked. 

“Go ahead. I might not answer.” 

“How did you get your magic?” 

“Ooh,” Anabel said, “right to the serious stuff.” She raised an 
eyebrow teasingly. “Well, I suppose now is as good a time as any to 
tell you. I used to date a witch, three or four years back. When I was 
your age, I suppose.” 

Elena's hidden grin threatened to burst out again. “And she taught 
you?” 

“Sort of. It was kind of an accident, actually.” Her cheeks flushed. 
“T knew she had magic, but she didn't intentionally transfer it to me. 
We realized after a few months of ... intimacy,” she said, stumbling 
over the word, “that I'd begun to show signs of magic. She knew it 
was the result of contact, but she said she didn't think it could happen 
on accident.” 

“Wow. That must have been a surprise.” 

“Tt was.” Anabel laughed. “But she taught me how to control it, and 
it was nice to be able to join her. It doesn't transfer perfectly. The 
recipient has some say over how their powers manifest. But that 
comes later, and I'll show you what to do.” 

“Thanks for that. I'm still a little surprised this is so easy to pass 
on.” 

“Well, I don't think magic ever really had any boundaries. It just 
doesn't pass between as many people because fewer people are magic 
than there used to be. And somehow it's a lot easier for women to 
both give and receive than anybody else.” 

“Thus your accidental magic.” 

“Precisely.” Anabel sighed. “But then we split up, and I couldn't 
really stay there anymore.” 

Elena squeezed her hands. “I'm sorry.” 

“It's okay, it's been a few years. Long years. And it was a relatively 


amicable split to begin with. No,” she amended. “That's a lie. But it 
has been a long time, and working my magic here has been healing.” 

They sat in companionable silence for a few minutes. Elena never 
knew what to say about heartbreak. Silence seemed the best choice, 
like a shared moment of grief before conversation continued. Anabel 
squeezed her hands, an acknowledgement of her sympathy. 

A chill ran up Elena's spine. Probably the magic, she told herself, 
ignoring the equally tell-tale signs across her body: the quickened 
heartbeat, the flushed face, the strangely comfortable nervous knot in 
her stomach. 

When she glanced up, Anabel was looking directly at her. They 
both averted their gazes. 

“So you know most of my story now,” Anabel said, breaking the 
silence. “Tell me about you.” 

Elena didn't feel particularly interesting, but as she detailed her 
upbringing in the next town over, her move to be her aunt's 
apprentice, and her three years in metalwork, she could sense Anabel's 
enthusiasm. 

“T can't believe it,” Anabel said, laughing at one of Elena's many 
escapades with Cal and Lara. “The three of you sound like quite the 
bunch.” 

“Oh, we are. I don't know what I'd do without them. They're like 
siblings to me.” She wasn't sure of the veracity of that statement, as 
she'd never had siblings and didn't quite know what it was like, but 
she saw Anabel's smile widen. Not just the magic. 

They sat together until the sun came up. 

“We can probably let go now,” Anabel said. “It's been long 
enough.” 

“Oh, yeah. Good point.” Elena made no move to pull away. Nor did 
Anabel. They both inched closer until their knees were touching. 

“Tt's late,” Anabel whispered. “Or early. We should probably get 
some sleep.” 

“Yeah, or ...” Elena took a deep breath, pulling her courage to her 
like dry leaves at autumn's end. “Can I kiss you?” 

Anabel's face broke into a smile, the lightest hint of bashfulness 
coloring her cheeks. She leaned forward in response, covering most of 
the distance between them before Elena even knew what was 
happening. Their lips met gently, soft against soft. Elena kept one 
hand in Anabel's and slid her other up her arm and into her hair, 
pulling her closer. 

At the pressure, Anabel lost her balance, breaking the kiss to catch 
herself from falling onto Elena. 

“Oops,” she said, her cheeks still red. 

Elena's only response was to laugh and kiss her again. 


As it turned out, shapeshifting came naturally. They practiced in 
the deep desert, a good half hour's walk from the house, always at 
night. Elena could only shift while holding Anabel's hand at first, the 
contact reviving her nascent magical powers. It wasn't so painful to 
change, but her bones ached like muscles after a long run. Weary, but 
strong. 

On Friday, Elena ran all the way home just to tell her aunt she'd be 
staying at the farm across the weekend. 

“Are you sure?” Gabriela asked. 

“Oh, yes. A lot of the plants are ready to harvest, and she wants me 
around to help,” Elena lied. It wasn't as though she could tell the 
truth, not yet. 

Thanks to the extra days of practice, Elena could shift and fly on 
her own by midweek. Her new form was smaller than Anabel's, her 
scales a matte turquoise. 

“You look lovely,” Anabel had said, still in human form, running 
her hand over Elena's back. “What gorgeous color.” 

At that moment, Elena discovered that dragons did not blush, but 
her cheeks still felt hot with human memory. 

Their first trip to the seashore was under cover of darkness. Both 
women landed on the beach and shifted back into humans so Anabel 
could provide better instruction. They could speak as dragons, but 
Elena struggled to form words without accompanying fire. 

“Like I told you before, you've got to be gentle. Use a little flame, 
but make sure it doesn't come out too hot. Whether you're in dragon 
or human form, everything about you carries magic now,” she said, 
gesturing widely at Elena. “Not just the fire you breathe, but your 
breath itself. You'll get the hang of it.” 

With a nod, they shifted. Elena's transformation was still slow, her 
bones creaking and skin stretching, but the dragon form was already 
starting to feel like home. She tried to follow Anabel's lead, flying over 
the ocean and breathing gentle fire along the surface of the water, but 
all that came out was smoke. A fireball. Smoke again. Sometimes 
nothing at all. 

She might have given up but for Anabel's encouraging presence at 
her side, calling out suggestions for throat control, head placement. 
Finally, after three long hours of failure, a cloud began to form. Elena 
nearly fell out of the sky in surprise. 

“Careful,” Anabel called out, her voice resonant across the waves. 
“Don't lose it.” 


With Anabel's expert aid, Elena coaxed her cloud into something 
stronger. When the cloud had stretched to Anabel's wingspan, she beat 
her wings against her own fresh rainclouds and began to fly back to 
shore. Elena followed, using her wings to propel the clouds. Her head 
spun with dizziness after all the focus on her breath. She kept her eyes 
on Anabel and flew. It took all her energy to stay in the sky. 

When they arrived at town early that morning, both dragons gave 
their clouds a final push and landed sharply behind the house. Elena 
collapsed into human form as she hit the ground, her vision still 
spinning. 

“Careful, careful,” Anabel said, her voice hoarse. She sat down 
beside Elena. “It's hard the first time. But we need to get you inside so 
you can sleep.” 

Leaning on one another, they stumbled inside and fell onto their 
respective beds. Elena slept hard and dreamless, waking only to 
Anabel's knock on her door late that evening. They dined together, 
leaving the dishes for the next morning. Anabel led Elena back to her 
room, where she paused before entering. 

“T'm exhausted,” Elena said. “But that was amazing.” She leaned 
forward and kissed Anabel gently on the lips. “Good night.” 

Anabel put her fingers to her lips, covering a soft smile. “Good 
night.” 


Elena left with reluctance on Friday evening, kissing Anabel 
goodbye as she swung her bag over her shoulder. Upon her return, her 
aunt ushered her into the kitchen where Cal and Lara sat waiting. 

“Oh! Hi, what are you doing here?” 

“It's nice to see you too,” Cal said, laughing. 

Elena rolled her eyes. “You know what I mean. What's up?” 

“Well, we heard some very interesting news,” Lara said, “and we 
thought you might have some insight.” 

“News?” 

“About the witch.” Cal grinned. “The witch you just so happen to 
spend all week working for. Speaking of, haven't you earned a flower's 
worth yet?” 

“Well,” Elena said, hesitating. “I suppose so. But I like it there. I 
love working in the earth; I never thought I would. And she's asked 
me to stay on as long as I'd like.” 

“How curious,” Lara said. She toyed with the salt and pepper 
shakers. “And your aunt doesn't mind?” 

“T'm right here, Lara.” Gabriela pulled the fourth chair out from the 


table and sat down. “No, I don't mind, so long as she's working.” 

“Anyway, what's your news?” Elena asked. 

“The witch has a dragon,” said Cal. 

“Not just any dragon,” added Lara. “A new one. Mr. Ogilvie was 
out walking the other night and he saw a pair of dragons flying over 
the desert.” 

Elena's heart sank. “Is that so?” she asked, voice forcefully light. 

“We were just wondering if you knew anything about this,” said 
Cal. “Has the witch said anything? Have you seen the dragons?” 

She shrugged. “No, I don't know anything about it. I haven't even 
seen the dragon.” She hated lying to her friends, but it seemed urgent 
to make herself believed. “Why does it matter?” 

“T mean, think about it,” Lara said, leaning forward. “Another 
dragon could mean another witch, if they're both familiars. Or it could 
mean she has more magic now.” 

“Tt could mean more drought.” Gabriela's words fell like stones on 
the table. 

“No.” Elena shook her head. “No, it won't. It can't.” 

“I know you like her,” her aunt said, “and it's important that we not 
make assumptions. But it is a possibility we have to consider.” 

“No,” she repeated. “There won't be more drought. She's good, this 
isn't her fault.” 

“T hope that's true,” said Cal. “I really do.” 

The memory of her aunt's doubt and her friends' concern hung over 
Elena's head for the remainder of the weekend. It couldn't be just Cal 
and Lara believing it. She wondered how much of the town knew 
about the second dragon. Probably most everyone. For such a 
wonderful town, their distrust of Anabel seemed so out of character. 

You believed it, too, she told herself. No matter. Come Monday 
morning, she would tell Anabel what people were saying. They'd find 
some way to fix it. 


“TI guess I'm not surprised,” Anabel said upon learning the news. 
“They thought I was causing it to begin with. And they clearly don't 
trust magic, or me by extension.” 

“T don't know why,” Elena grumbled. “They should.” 

“You didn't. But you changed your mind.” 

With a grimace, Elena took Anabel's hand. “I'm sorry about that.” 
“You changed your mind,” Anabel repeated. “That's what matters.” 
“So how do we change their minds?” 

“T don't know.” 


Elena groaned and put her head on the table. “I've known these 
people for years. They're good people. There's got to be a way to make 
them less suspicious.” She ran through the conversation she'd had 
with Cal and Lara. An idea sparked. “I've got something.” 

“Tell me,” Anabel said, smiling in anticipation. 

“The main problem is that they think you caused the drought, 
right?” 

“Right.” 

“So the natural solution is to prove that not only did you not cause 
the drought, you're helping to fix it, right?” 

Anabel pursed her lips. “Oh, no.” 

“Look,” Elena said, grabbing Anabel's hands. “I know you don't 
want them to know. But you're not alone now. If they don't believe 
you, they'll believe me.” 

“T don't know.” She pulled her feet onto the chair. “It's so risky.” 

“What have you got to lose?” 

“This home,” Anabel said. She looked straight at Elena. “I could 
lose the home I've built here. I could be driven out of town. It happens 
all the time.” 

“You'll be safe.” Elena gulped. It was entirely possible they 
wouldn't be safe, of course. But she couldn't bear to lose this hope. 

“And if I'm not?” 

“Then we leave together.” 

Anabel stared. “You barely know me, Elena. Whatever it is we 
have,” she said, gesturing vaguely at the space between them, “has 
barely begun. I can't ask you to leave.” 

“You didn't,” said Elena. “I offered. We wouldn't have to go far. 
Another town, maybe a little farther west.” 

“T can't. For so many reasons, and I wish ... I wish I could run away 
with you right now.” Anabel squeezed her hands. “But I can't leave 
this town. I have a commitment to keeping them from complete 
dehydration. It's why I came here, and I'm not leaving.” 

“What about a storm?” Elena asked abruptly. 

“What?” 

“What about a storm? You and I could work together, take turns, 
bring a huge rainstorm like we haven't had in ages. Not just regular 
rain. Something they wouldn't be able to believe was natural.” Her 
voice climbed in volume and pitch. “And we could do it in the middle 
of the day, when nobody could miss us. Everybody would see that 
we'd brought the rain, and they'd have to believe you!” 

A slow nod. “Maybe that would work.” 

“T know them,” Elena said. “They'll believe you. They'll believe us.” 

“You're so new to magic. Are you sure you have the ability to call 
up a storm like this?” 


“I'm not sure at all. But I believe I can, if we take turns. You're 
experienced, and I'm fresh. I'm not weary from the years like you 
are.” 

“Okay.” 

“Okay?” Elena grinned. 

“Yes, but listen. We have to spend a few days resting, both of us. 
Plenty of sleep, plenty of quiet time. Agreed?” 

“Absolutely.” Her smile widened, a little mischievous. “Say, what 
exactly does 'rest' entail?” 

“No work outside. Preferably lots of lying around.” 

“And might this lying around allow for some conversation?” 

“Tt might.” 

“Well then,” said Elena, standing up. “Would you care to join me in 
my room for some serious rest, a little more planning, and—if you're 
interested—more than a little kissing?” 

Bashful still, Anabel smiled. “I would love to.” 


kk O* 


Late in the week, they flew to the shore. To save time and energy, 
Anabel had strapped a bag to her back with a pup tent and some 
simple food. They set up camp on the beach, well above the high tide 
line, and built a fire. 

“Are you sure about this?” Elena asked once. 

“T'm sure.” No more conversation was necessary. They set to work. 
Anabel closed her eyes and transformed, tapping Elena's shoulder with 
her tail before she flew out over the sea. Elena set up the food for 
when Anabel came back and lay down on her sleeping bag. The sound 
of the waves rolling up and down the shore rocked her to sleep. 

A few hours later, Elena woke and stepped outside the tent. The 
moon glinted over the water and reflected off Anabel's scales, making 
it look as though she were adorned with garnets. Elena took a deep 
breath and shifted into her dragon form, stretching her wings to settle 
in. 

She flew out to where Anabel still coaxed vapor from the sea and 
took over. Giving Elena a clear look of gratitude, Anabel coasted back 
to the shore. Elena could barely see her once she became human 
again. With some effort, she dragged her eyes from the tent and 
focused on calling up the water into clouds without losing too much of 
the ones they'd created. Anabel had warned her that maintaining them 
completely would be impossible, but it still stung to watch hours of 
effort evaporate. 

The work was exhausting. Elena and Anabel hardly spoke for four 


days, alternating between working as dragons and sleeping as humans. 
Elena thought they'd gotten their fill of each other in the days leading 
up to this adventure, but it soon became clear that she, at least, would 
never be overfull of time with Anabel. The thought sent her to sleep 
with a smile every time she lay down on the sleeping bag, still able to 
catch the sweet scent Anabel left behind. 

On the morning of the fifth day, as Elena flew out to greet Anabel, 
she stared at the sky. It was hard to notice the progress when she was 
in the middle of it, but now, great looming clouds stretched in every 
direction. 

“T think we're ready,” Anabel said. 

“Let's go.” 

It took a few hours to push the clouds back to town without losing 
much rain in the process. Elena made eye contact with Anabel every 
now and then, and they nodded at each other. Neither one could spare 
the strength to speak. At midday, they reached the town limits, casting 
off their clouds like sweaty clothes after a long day. Elena watched 
and waited. 

As the first drops of rain began to fall, she drifted over the 
buildings downtown, followed closely by Anabel. People stared, 
dropped the eggs or purses or boxes they were carrying. A small child 
babbled as she pointed to the sky. 

At first, they'd only planned to gather the attention of a handful of 
people before transforming. But the rain felt good on Elena's back, 
slipping between her scales and cooling her belly from the rising 
desert heat. So she swooped low, nearly grazing the top of a building, 
then spun into the air. Weary though she was, it was a delight to fly 
freely, without the risk of losing what she'd made. Anabel seemed less 
energetic, but she still circled underneath Elena, her red wings 
shimmering in the rain. 

When she felt they'd aroused enough attention, Anabel landed 
gently in the town square, right beside the fountain. Elena touched 
down on the other side, her landing not quite as smooth. 

Both dragons stood still, waiting for the crowd to gather and quiet. 
Elena could see Cal and Lara at the north end of the square, poking 
each other in the ribs. She guessed they were talking about telling her 
of this when she came back from the witch's house. She suppressed a 
grin, gleeful at the surprise they were about to witness. 

It was tempting to roar, to test out her voice over the gathered 
mass, but she would either end up making a fool of herself or 
intimidating the people, neither of which was a good plan. She and 
Anabel made eye contact, and then in one swift move, both shifted 
back into their human forms. 

A collective breath rose, the first quick draw of a bow across 


strings. Elena stepped onto the short concrete wall around the 
fountain. She took Anabel's hand to help her up. They looked over the 
crowd. Suddenly, Elena wasn't so sure of herself. What if they ran her 
out of town? 

She pointed to the sky. The crowd fell silent. 

“You have all said the witch brought the drought,” she said, trying 
to project her voice. “You were wrong. The drought came alone. But 
she brings the rain.” 

The only response was renewed muttering. Elena turned to find Cal 
and Lara, making desperate eye contact. Somebody had to believe her. 
Neither of them spoke, but both of her friends smiled at her. Lara 
bounced on the balls of her feet in her excitement. 

“Now we both bring the rain,” Anabel said. Few people besides 
Elena had ever spoken to the town witch, ever heard her voice. Now 
each word rung clear across the square, a diamond dropped into a 
pond. Elena had never heard something so beautiful. “The rain that 
falls on you now is our contribution to the wellbeing of this town.” 

“Just as each of you grows food or builds furniture or repairs 
clothing,” Elena added, “we bring the rain.” 

“This town has been wary of me,” Anabel said. “But today I ask you 
to trust me as you trust one another.” More of the people were 
nodding, and the tone of the muttering had lightened considerably. 

Anabel smiled. “That's good enough,” she whispered to Elena. 
“They'll need time to think anyway. We can come back tomorrow so I 
can meet people.” They both stepped down. Elena turned back, 
looking out at the townspeople she was no longer sure she knew. 

“Come on.” Anabel took Elena's hand, interlacing their fingers and 
drawing her gaze away from the crowd. 

“Wait, I've got to talk to Cal and Lara.” She could hear the pattern 
of their voices rising above the general noise and craned her neck to 
find them. 

“Why don't you invite them back with us?” Anabel's voice was soft 
and low, soothing Elena's panic. “You can tell them everything.” 

Elena sighed in relief. “I can?” 

“Of course.” The smile on Anabel's face was as familiar as the 
squeeze of her hand. 

“T'd love that.” 

“Good. Let's go home.” 
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Glow 


by Caitlin Nicoll 


“You can't touch her,” Luan said. 

“And why not?” Chataya asked, putting her hands on her hips. She 
glared at him in defiance. 

Luan sighed, as if he had to repeat it for the thousandth time. 
“Because no one but my mother is allowed to. Those are the rules.” 

Chataya narrowed her eyes. “I've seen you pet her.” 

Luan smiled in that infuriating way, but didn't say anything in 
response. Likely he knew she'd call him out on those lies as well. 

Chataya glanced longingly at the dragon, curled in the corner of 
the room. She was about the size of an ocelot, and her feathers glowed 
faintly in the dim light. It's not like Chataya planned on stealing her. 
Well, she had thought about it. More than once. 

But she didn't understand why she couldn't at least touch her, even 
with one finger. She'd even settle for the pinkie. As far as she knew, 
the dragon wasn't violent. She reminded Chataya of a house cat; 
napping for hours on end in the sun, peaceful and content. 

“Fine, then I'll leave.” The festival would cheer her up and take her 
mind off the dragon for a little bit. The town was celebrating the 
solstice, and all the life the sun gifted them. The sun provided 
everything for them, from their technology to their food; even their 
homes, built in the canopies of the massive, ancient trees of the 
rainforest. 

The air was already full of the scent of roasted bananas and juicy 
meat. Her stomach rumbled, and she longed to be down there, 
mingling with her friends and stuffing her face with sticky, sugary 
yams. 

She turned back to look at the dragon one last time before she left. 
Luan was standing by the dragon's bed, running his hand down her 
back in slow strokes. He looked up at her with a mean glint in his 
eyes. 

Chataya stalked back into the room and punched him right in his 
stupid face. 


His yelp of alarm woke the dragon. She screeched and launched 
into the air, flapping around their heads like a disoriented bat. Luan's 
mother burst into the room, already dressed in her ceremonial robes. 

“Chataya!” She said in her Chieftainess voice, which wasn't so 
different from her Mother voice. 

But Chataya ignored it. She was so mad at Luan she hit him again. 
And again. The next thing she knew, she was being dragged off him. 

“Calm down,” she heard her father say. 

“He's. Being. A. Jerk.” She punctuated each word with a kick, but 
they fell short of their intended target. 

“And you're being a brat,” her father said. 

“Only because he's so awful.” 

“And you don't listen,” Luan shot back. His mother put a steadying 
hand on his shoulder. 

She lunged at him again, but her father held her back. 

“T think it will be best if you stay home tonight,” her father said. He 
glanced at the chieftainess, who nodded her approval. 

Chataya couldn't believe it. She was being banished from the 
celebration. Banished. 

“But ...” But everyone will be at the festival, she thought. All her 
friends, her family. The dragon. 

“Save it, Chataya. Luan is supposed to be your friend. This is not 
how you treat your friends.” 

“No, it's not,” she said with a pointed look at Luan. She left before 
they could say anything more. 


Chataya grumbled all the way back to her house. It wasn't like 
Luan hadn't deserved it. He had a way of getting under her skin, of 
knowing the exact buttons to push. It was an old fight, she knew, one 
they've had many times in their long friendship. But she was too 
stubborn to let it go. 

She sighed and contented herself with watching the festivities from 
her balcony. Butterfly dragons flitted through the air, their iridescent 
wings a myriad of colors as they caught the light of the dying sun. It 
was the height of their mating season, and the air seemed choked with 
them. Soon, they'd return to pollinating the flowers and fruits until 
their eggs hatched in the sun. But that was another festival for another 
day. 

Horns blew, announcing the chieftainess's arrival, and the tiny 
beasts scattered. She appeared out of the woods off to Chataya's left, 
standing tall and proud, leading the procession of other important 


town officials, including her parents. On her shoulder rested the 
dragon, its scales glowing brightly. It was different than the butterfly 
dragons; larger, more magnificent. Her hands itched to touch it, to run 
her hands along its luminescent feathery wings. 

She flexed her hand. It ached a little, but she wouldn't admit it to 
anyone, least of all Luan. 

Below, the glow dragon reared up on her hind legs and trumpeted. 
Then, with a flap of her wings, she ascended into the air and glided 
around the perimeter of the vast field. The crowd cheered as the 
dragon began to draw the sun to herself. Soon she was a brilliant 
white ball, nearly as bright as the sun itself, and she rained sunlight 
down among the crowd. 

That was Chataya's favorite part, when the darkened sky lit up, and 
day ruled the night. That's when the festivities really began. When 
tens of thousands of people gathered from all over to sing and dance. 
When music filled the air, and Chataya could drink sparkling sangria 
until her head spun and her tummy felt near to bursting. Parades 
marched down the main streets, one after the other, with people 
playing drums, and troupes dancing ancient dances. Paper dragons 
and leopards floated through the air on wooden poles. 

She wanted to punch Luan all over again for goading her like that. 
She watched Sol, wishing against all hope that she could have a glow 
dragon for her own. One she could pet whenever she desired. And 
more importantly, one that Luan could not. 

Sol was the only known glow dragon in the long history of her 
people. Most people weren't even sure they existed, believing that 
perhaps she was some strange fluke of evolution. There were many 
legends of them, sure, but no one had actually ever seen a glow 
dragon in the wild in living memory. 

Chataya would bet her first-born child there was a whole tribe of 
them, somewhere out there. 

And that was the problem. No one remembered how the 
chieftainess's ancestors had acquired the dragon. She had been in the 
family for generations. Centuries, as some would tell it. Sol could be 
older than the forest itself, for all anyone knew. Chataya's great aunt 
once insisted the dragons lived deep in the heart of the jungle where 
there wasn't much sun, where fools went to die. They lived with the 
Great One, a giant tree dragon that was as old as the jungle itself, 
maybe older. With branches that stretched up into the sky, to kiss the 
sun. She claimed the sun fell in love with the Great One, and from 
their union sprouted the glow dragons. 

“T'm surprised you actually listened to your father.” 

Chataya jumped. Luan smirked from the stairs. His cheeks were 
flushed, and his hair tousled as if he had just come from dancing. 


Which he probably had, that jerk. 

“What do you want?” she grumbled, settling back down onto her 
elbows. 

“T thought you'd be out in the field. You love the Solstice.” He came 
to stand next to her. He smelled of sangria and smoke, and she hated 
him a bit more. 

“T'm banned, remember?” 

“Like that's ever stopped you from doing something.” 

“And what about you? I thought you'd be down there with your 
mother,” she said. And the dragon. She looked wistfully at the field, 
where she could just make out Sol, now perched atop a giant pole 
decorated with flowers. 

“Nah,” he said with a smile. “It's far more interesting up here.” 

Chataya rolled her eyes. She glanced at him, and couldn't help the 
smile that formed at seeing the black eye covering half his face. 

“How's your eye?” She didn't even try to hide the annoyance in her 
voice. Or the satisfaction. 

Luan laughed, and angled his face so she could see her handiwork 
better. “Does it make me look more handsome?” 

Chataya scoffed, her cheeks reddening. She cursed herself. 

“No? Well, I suppose I deserved it.” 

“You did.” 

“Oh Chataya, you don't really want to hit me again, do you?” 

She did. But his eyes were so bright, she thought as she glared at 
him. She bit her tongue before an apology slipped out, and tried to 
think of a way to change the subject naturally. She didn't want to 
think of her and him. Not now, not while she entertained thoughts of 
wringing his stupid neck. 

“Have you ever wondered if there were more of them?” She tried to 
keep it casual, but she could hear her heartbeat pick up, betraying her 
excitement. 

“More of what?” 

“Dragons.” 

“There are plenty of dragons,” Luan said, sweeping his hand out to 
show the butterfly dragons. They had resumed their courtship, their 
wings glowing bright in the gloom. 

“You know what I mean.” 

Luan sighed and settled his arms on the railing. He gazed out to the 
field, where his family's dragon made slow, lazy circles over the 
crowd. “I think there must be. But why haven't we seen them yet?” 

“There are theories on the Heart. That they live there with their 
mother.” 

Luan shrugged. “Honestly, no one in my family remembers where 
we even got Sol. For all we know, he came from a land far away, 


whose name has been lost to time. Or he's extinct, the last of his 
kind.” 

Chataya pursed her lips. “I don't believe that.” 

“You don't want to believe that.” 

She cursed Luan silently for knowing her so well. “What of the 
legends? Why do we have them?” 

“How do we know they didn't originate because of Sol?” 

“T think they're out there. Somewhere,” she said stubbornly. Many 
things were said to reside in the Heart of the forest. Water dragons 
and jaguars as large as oxen, as black as the night. Nymphs, half girl, 
half fish that will drag you under and force you to be their husbands. 
Or eat you. Ancient spiders as big as houses that could commune with 
humans. Their webs were said to have healing properties; it could 
stitch skin back together and leave it as smooth as a child's. 

Some of these she knew were tales. Bedtime stories for children. 
But others, well, she wasn't so sure. 

“Well, then perhaps you should go looking for them.” 

Perhaps she would. 


The more Chataya thought about it, the more she wanted to find 
the dragons, and maybe—maybe—claim one for herself. 

Chataya spent the next week planning. She didn't tell anyone what 
she was doing, because well, everyone would think her nuts for 
actually wanting to wander into the Heart, and most would try to stop 
her. Especially her parents. She avoided Luan as much as possible. 
He'd know instantly what she was up to. 

She poured over maps of the jungle, but precious few had any 
information on the Heart. Many of them simply had a giant swath of 
trees, and maybe a painting of a dragon, suggesting the jungle was full 
of them. Most of them though were unimaginative and just drew a 
skull and crossbones. 

She wondered if she was as big of a fool as the intrepid explorers 
before her. She would risk it though. Even if she didn't manage to 
catch one, she had to know if they existed. 

Judging by the maps, the Heart of the jungle was about a week's 
journey down the river. She'd pack enough food and water for three 
weeks to be safe. Her bow and one of her father's knives went into the 
pack as well as all the maps. If she were going to the Heart, she would 
need to be practical about it, and there was no way of knowing which 
maps were right, and which were wrong. As her grandfather always 
said, the swiftest way to death was through foolish actions. In went 


the first aid kit, blankets, a solar lamp, and some back-up cells. Now 
all she had to do was wait for everyone to go to sleep. 
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Chataya rose early, before the rest of the village awoke. She slipped 
on her shoes, grabbed her bag, and snuck out the door. On the 
balcony, she stopped and looked over the railing, checking to make 
sure no one was up and about. If someone saw her and alerted her 
father, her mission would be done for. She'd be punished for shirking 
her duties, and it would be ages before she'd be able to sneak out 
again. 

Night still had a firm grip on the land. Chataya made her way 
carefully down the path to the river. The docks were quiet. She could 
hear the faint sound of the guards talking farther down as she walked 
to her father's boat. The glow of their solar lamps was already fading 
in the mist. Her father's boat was moored a bit upriver, which was 
fortunate because that's where she needed to go. 

She hopped into the boat and immediately began unmooring it. 
Heart hammering, her hands struggled to get the knots untied in the 
dark. The guards would begin their rounds again any moment. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Shit,” Chataya muttered and turned around. She glared at Luan, 
and the stupid smug expression on his face. “Judging by the fact that 
you're standing here, I'm sure you already know. And keep your voice 
down.” 

They both glanced over at the guards, who thankfully still hadn't 
noticed them. 

“T'm coming with you,” Luan whispered, and threw his packs into 
the boat. 

“Why?” 

“Because I want to. And I'll wake the entire village if you don't let 
me.” 

Chataya sighed. “Fine. Help me with the ties.” 

When they were finished, Luan pushed off and jumped, gracefully 
landing in the bow. Chataya started the engine and guided the boat 
out of its spot. Luckily, the boats were silent, running on solar energy. 
They could easily sneak away without any noise to alert the guards. 

They waited until they had gone around a bend in the river before 
turning on the solar lamps. 

“So, what's the plan?” Luan asked. 

“Get to the Heart.” 

“That's it? I assumed you had something better than that.” 


“That's just the beginning of my plan. Look.” She fished through 
her pack to bring out the bundle of maps. She'd written notes, and had 
hand-drawn a couple of the most likely paths she should take based on 
the books. “I mapped out a few different routes.” She spread them out 
before Luan. “Based on the information we have on the Heart and the 
glow dragons. I admit, it isn't much, but it's enough for a start. Our 
best chance for finding them would be there.” 

Luan rifled through the pages for a while, silent in his study. 
Chataya's body skittered with nerves. She kept checking over her 
shoulder for a pursuing boat. She wondered if the guards had noticed 
her father's boat missing, and mentally calculated how long it would 
take to raise the alarm. She made the boat go a little faster. 

“Why the Silent River?” Luan asked finally. 

Chataya turned back around to look at him. “Because it's less 
traveled.” It was well known that the beasts of the jungle stayed away 
from the places humans frequented. They were less likely to be hunted 
and killed that way. 

“It's less traveled for a reason.” 

“If you were a dragon, where would you be?” 

They turned up a tributary a few miles from the village. The sun 
was still a few hours from rising. They passed sleeping villages, the 
tree line dotted with the occasional lights of those afraid of the night. 
The water here was deeper than the main river, but it wasn't as wide. 
Still, there was enough room for four or five boats to travel abreast. 

The first day was mostly uneventful. They passed fishermen from 
neighboring villages, and merchants making their way downriver to 
the bigger ports. Some waved, most ignored them, and they were 
content to ignore them back. 

That night they camped in a tree not far from the river. Chataya 
was awoken by something moving through the undergrowth. It rustled 
leaves, and huffed, as if it had picked up the scent trail of its next 
meal. She lay perfectly still, not daring to look down, her mind racing 
with thoughts of giant jaguars that could swallow her whole and of 
boars as big as houses. Instead, she focused on calming her heart. But 
it only stilled once the creature, whatever it was, moved on. 
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On the afternoon of the fourth day, they reached the deep jungle, 
where man rarely ventured. They were surrounded by the peaceful 
chaos of the wild. A family of howler monkeys had congregated by the 
river, causing a ruckus, and distressing the nearby birds. 

Something slid through the water to their left. Chataya's pulse 


quickened. She scanned the river, but everything seemed calm. 

“Could be a caiman,” Luan said. 

“T hope not.” 

Caimans could get rather large, and were notorious for flipping 
boats. She wondered if it had been a mistake to make this journey. 
No. She'd known the dangers when she left, and if she found her 
dragons, it would all be worth it. 

She caught movement under the boat and peered over the edge to 
see what it was. Something sleek, silvery, and huge slid by. Chataya 
gulped and took a deep breath to calm her pounding heart. It was just 
a fish. A big fish, yes, but just a fish. 

Suddenly, the fish shot up out of the water ahead of her, spreading 
its massive fins so they glimmered blue and green in the sunlight. 

No, not a fish. A water dragon. 

“They do exist,” she whispered. 

Luan reached for his bow, and drew an arrow out of the quiver. She 
slapped his hand. 

“Tf it wanted to eat us, it would have,” Chataya whispered through 
the corner of her mouth. 

He looked at her, lips pursed, but said nothing. 

Chataya went back to watching the dragon. If water dragons exist, 
then there was a very strong possibility glow dragons did too. Her 
heart soared at the thought as she watched the dragon swim up the 
river. It was about twenty feet in length, with a long, elegant neck. 

They floated together for some time. The dragon seemed content to 
leave them be. Maybe they don't eat humans, as the tales said. 

The dragon dived suddenly, disappearing under the tranquil 
waters, sending a ripple of waves across the river and rocking the 
boat. 

“Where did it go?” Luan asked, looking around. He reached for the 
bow again, and Chataya glared at him. 

She still didn't think it posed a threat to them, even as a small part 
of her worried that, in fact, it did. She looked down at her hand, 
clenching her knife, and wondered when she had picked it up. She 
took a deep breath in an effort to expel some of her fear. 

The dragon exploded through the water a ways off, a large clump 
of river weeds trailing from its mouth. It continued its lazy journey, 
placidly chewing the weeds. 

“It's an herbivore,” Chataya said with a sigh of relief. They laughed 
at themselves as they dropped their weapons. 

They parted ways with the dragon an hour later when it crawled up 
onto the shore and settled down in the grasses to sun itself. 
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“We've been traveling for ten days now,” Luan said. He studied the 
maps, while the boat cruised along on auto-pilot. Chataya sat glued to 
the prow, scanning the jungle with her binoculars for anything 
unusual. They hadn't seen another dragon since, and they were 
beginning to get anxious. 

They'd already bickered once that morning, and twice the day 
before. 

All the paths had proven fruitless, either leading to dead-ends or 
empty ponds. They ventured over land a few times, checking caves 
and thick groves of ancient trees, but there was no sign of another 
dragon; water, glow, or otherwise. Luan was convinced the dragons 
would be near water, based on how much Sol loved to swim in the 
river. Chataya remembered eating lunch on the bank of the river with 
Luan and a couple of their friends when they were younger. They 
would nibble on their lunches and watch Sol splash around. She 
reluctantly agreed. 

“Do you think we'll know when we've entered the Heart?” Chataya 
asked. She stared at all the x's on the maps, marking the places they 
tried and failed, and her heart sank a little. She was losing hope with 
each passing day. Maybe Luan was right, maybe Sol was the only 
dragon. Maybe she'd just have to content herself with catching a 
butterfly dragon. Or maybe, if she really felt desperate for a dragon, 
she'd have to marry Luan. He'd have to let her pet it then. But she 
wasn't counting on it. 

“Possibly,” Luan replied without looking up. “I mean, it's not like 
there'll be a sign announcing that we've now entered it or anything, 
but I do think there'll be a subtle difference.” 

“Like the sky suddenly getting dark and ominous.” Like her mood. 

“Like that,” Luan agreed. 

He smiled, and Chataya's stomach gave a little flip. Stop that, she 
thought. She still wanted to be mad at him, although with each 
passing day she was finding it harder. Underneath all that arrogance, 
he really wasn't a bad friend. 

“Our turn should be coming up.” He got up and went to the 
steering wheel. A few meters up river, they came to a small tributary 
that broke off the Silent River. The entrance was overgrown with 
vegetation. If they hadn't been looking for it, they might've missed it. 

“Will we be able to make it through there?” Chataya asked, worry 
creeping into her voice. 

“There's only one way to find out.” He turned off the auto-pilot, 
slowed the boat down, and began guiding it towards the narrow 
opening. They had to duck to avoid being hit by the overhanging 


branches. Leaves scraped against the side of Chataya's face. 

The waterway was more like a deep stream. It was so narrow, 
Chataya could reach her hands out and touch the vegetation on either 
side. It was just wide enough for the boat to pass. 

“Tf it gets any smaller, we'll have to walk,” Luan said. 

Chataya nodded in agreement. She wouldn't mind. After sitting for 
so long, her legs were just aching to move. 

The stream didn't get narrower, but it certainly didn't get wider 
either. They spent half the day on that tiny waterway, pouring over 
the maps and books while they nibbled on their lunch. Towards dusk 
they lit the solar lamps, and Chataya's head filled with the 
mythological beasts of the jungle. They passed under a giant spider 
web, and she ducked down into boat, imagining monstrous spiders 
lurking in the trees just out of sight. 

But when they got closer, they saw that the spider was merely the 
size of her fist. Still large by any accounting, but far from big enough 
to eat her. 

A ways up, they rounded a bend, and Chataya's breath caught in 
her throat. The river opened up into a large pond hemmed in on all 
sides by trees that blocked out the fading sun. It gave the illusion they 
were sailing into a cave. The largest tree she'd ever seen dominated a 
small island, with branches that stretched into the sky far out of sight. 

Above them flew hundreds of glow dragons shimmering in the 
gloom. They flitted through the branches and skimmed lazily over the 
pond, their wings cutting through the water like knives. Luan slowed 
the boat, afraid of disturbing the creatures. 

One landed on the gunwale, oblivious to Chataya and Luan. It 
closed its eyes and seemed to nap. Its feathers were tinged with 
turquoise, which set it apart from Sol, who was more golden. Chataya 
inched towards it, hoping she'd be able to at least touch it before 
scaring it away. 

They made it halfway across the pond before the dragons started to 
screech and scatter, whipping about like an agitated bee hive. The 
dragon on the boat woke and took off, buffeting them with strong 
beats of its feathery wings. 

“No!” She said instinctively. “Don't go!” 

One dived towards them, only to crash through the water. It 
popped up on the other side, spraying them with a fine mist. Chataya 
lunged towards it, trying to catch it, but it was too swift. She went 
after another, but it maneuvered away from her too. 

“Look,” Luan said, pointing. 

Chataya stopped and followed his gaze. The island tree was 
twisting, shifting upwards. Flowers bloomed from the branches, red 
and purple in shades she'd never seen before. Then it opened its eyes, 


two great, silver orbs in the largest branch. It stretched its neck, and 
shook off its lethargy in a great rustle of leaves, then let out a 
deafening roar, sending the smaller dragons into a frenzy. One by one, 
they disappeared into the trees to watch them from the safety of their 
nests. The glowing dimmed, so the dragons looked like nothing more 
than distant stars. 

“Merciful gods,” Luan said. 

“What do we do?” Chataya asked, but Luan didn't answer. He 
stared at the great dragon, mouth agape. 

Will that one eat us? It was certainly large enough. She remembered 
the tales from her books of the Great One, and knew they stood before 
something ancient. It watched them curiously. It had probably never 
seen a human before. 

It craned its neck forward, reaching towards Chataya. She sat 
absolutely still, praying to all the forest gods that it would let them 
live, and if it must eat someone, let it be Luan. It ignored her though, 
and nudged the lamp behind her. The lamp swayed, creaking loudly in 
the silence. It then turned its attention to Luan, and despite her earlier 
prayer, she feared for him. The dragon sniffed him, then made a noise 
that sounded suspiciously like Sol. 

“T think it smells Sol on you,” Chataya whispered out of the corner 
of her mouth. 

The dragon pulled back to sit on its haunches and regarded them 
with those silver eyes. Chataya and Luan sat there, not knowing if 
they should leave, if the dragons would even let them leave. 

After a while, the glow dragons emerged from the trees, in ones 
and twos at first, until they were all streaming out of their nests to 
circle the boat. One dragon broke away from the rest and flew down 
to them, landing near Chataya. It trumpeted and flapped its wings. 

She reached out her hand to let it sniff her, and when it gave its 
approval, she pet it. The feathers on its head were soft and warm. It 
nipped playfully at her hand, and she giggled. 

“T think that one has claimed you,” Luan said. 

“Really?” She was too stunned to think. Could it really have been 
that easy? 

They remained overnight, and slept under the safe cover of the 
Great One's branches, surrounded by dozens of warm, purring bodies. 
The ground was soft, and the air filled with the sweet fragrance of the 
massive flowers. A part of Chataya wished they could stay there 
forever, living among the glow dragons. But they had families waiting 
for them. 

They played with the dragons until midday, then reluctantly left. 
They sailed down the small channel, their newest companion flying 
over their heads. It swooped down and landed on Chataya's shoulder. 


She still hadn't a clue what she wanted to name him. The romantic 
side of her was too busy imagining a dragon romance between her 
dragon and Sol. She wondered if they were long lost mates, and her 
head filled with pictures of their reunion. 

“We can build a new tribe of glow dragons,” Chataya said, unable 
to keep the glee out of her voice. She imagined whole flocks of glow 
dragons swooping over the river by their town, and how fantastic the 
solstice festival would be with so many of them to light the night sky. 
“But this one is mine.” She hugged the dragon close, and glared at 
Luan. The dragon nuzzled her hair in response, purring. She was 
happier than she'd been in a long time. Happier even than when she'd 
finally punched Luan for being such a jerk. 

Luan smiled. “I wouldn't dare think otherwise.” 
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Lost and Found 


by Brenda J. Pierson 


“This is an emergency. I repeat: this is an emergency. Any personnel 
within the Amirmorez Basin, please respond.” 

I rolled over and fumbled for the transmitter. In the dim light all I 
managed to do was knock it off my nightstand. 

“David?” She pronounced it the Arabian way, da-VEED. It was one 
of the first things that made me fall in love with her. 

I finally got my hand around the transmitter and pressed the 
button. “Yeah. I'm here,” I said, yawning halfway through. “You're 
there early, Israa. I didn't even realize you'd left.” 

“Yes, well ...” She didn't need to say more. We hadn't exactly ended 
the night on a high note. Same fight, same result. Israa in tears, me 
feeling like scum. It's not like we had a troubled marriage or anything. 
Love abounded and all that jazz. But whenever the subject of starting 
a family came up ... 

I slumped onto the empty bed. It's not that I didn't want to have 
children with Israa. I did—just not right now. New Persia was a 
relatively new planet to humans, and we were isolated from the rest of 
humanity until we could get established. We had a lot of work to do 
before it could sustain more than the handful of us terraforming and 
organizing oasis nurtures. Not an ideal situation to raise a child in. 

I shook my head. No use reliving the argument again. Besides, Israa 
had said something about an emergency? “What's going on, Israa?” 

“David, we lost a dragon at the Shad Riaz settlement.” 

Lost dragon. The two worst words on the planet. I sat up, any 
remnants of sleep gone in a nanosecond. “Which one?” 

“Rain.” 

I clenched my fist around the transmitter. Not Rain. She was one of 
my original pod. She'd been with me for over a decade—almost as 
long as I'd been with Israa. “What happened?” 

“We don't know. They were all healthy and accounted for last night. 
When we got here this morning Rain was gone.” 

A tiny bit of pressure in my chest lifted. Gone. Not dead. 


I opened a window to let in the bright sun, my eyes squinting and 
watering. I'd spent half my life on this desert planet, but I swear I'll 
never get used to how blinding that sunshine could be. Especially first 
thing in the morning. Unlike my solar panels, I did not recharge when 
exposed to it. 

Static from the transmitter pulled my attention back to the 
situation. “We barely had enough dragons to cover Shad Riaz.” I 
rubbed my brow as I spoke, thinking aloud. “The nurture isn't stable 
enough to survive with only twelve irrigation dragons. It needs 
thirteen, minimum, to condense enough water from this atmosphere. 
More, if I had them.” 

“What should I tell the others?” Israa asked. 

“T'm on my way. Hopefully by the time I get there I'll have thought 
of something.” 

I was already strapping on gear and heading out the door. Shad 
Riaz was in the most sensitive stage for an oasis nurture—it had just 
begun to adapt to the moisture and vegetation we'd cultivated, but 
couldn't sustain itself without constant, delicate care. To lose an 
irrigation dragon now could set us back months. 

And Rain ... I could hardly even consider it. 

I left our rooms and made my way through Jabal Aeesh, our first 
successful nurture on New Persia. A flourishing oasis, full of palms 
and water and cool breezes, where fifteen years ago it had been 
another patch of lifeless desert. Most people say we'd done that with 
the help of my irrigation dragons. I say the irrigation dragons did it 
with some help from us. Sure, we brought in seeds and plants to grow, 
even a wide variety of animals to promote a complete ecosystem— 
everything from predators and prey to birds and insects—but we'd 
never have been able to cultivate such life without the dragons' 
water. 

It had taken a while to get humanity used to the idea these giant 
lizards, straight from Earth's mythology, weren't the fire-breathing 
avatars of destruction we'd always fantasized about. Avatars of nature 
would be more appropriate—big but docile, so in sync with the planet 
some scientists claim they don't qualify as animals. They worked to 
create an environment conducive to everyone and everything, 
maintaining the synergy of life and death in perfect balance. And 
there were more than just irrigation dragons. Scientists discovered 
new species every year. Water dragons, plant dragons, and yes, some 
fire dragons also. Just recently they'd even found microbial dragons, 
working the same kind of synergy on a cellular level. They'd shown us 
how to work with the planet to benefit everyone. Humanity has never 
looked back, and never been more prosperous. 

All because of the dragons. 


And now one of those dragons was missing. It hurt like a punch to 
the gut. 

I took an overly cheerful transportation dragon—large and speedy, 
with an affinity for humanity and the treats we offered as payment— 
to Shad Riaz and met Israa at our base. Tall and curvaceous, with the 
luscious black hair and sultry eyes of Persian princesses and sultans' 
daughters of legend, I'll never figure out why she agreed to marry an 
oaf like me. 

“Morning, treasure,” I said, hoping her pet name might bring a 
smile to her face. 

“Good morning, David.” 

I leaned in for a kiss, which she returned perfunctorily. No smile. 

I hated seeing her in pain, especially because of me. But what could 
I do about it? If I could speed up the nurtures, get New Persia up and 
running as a society rather than a science experiment, I would. But I 
was already doing the best I could. 

I smiled at her, trying to mend things between us. She finally 
returned it, albeit weakly, and handed me some paperwork. I got the 
point. This was neither the time nor place to work on our relationship. 
We had a dragon to find. 

I skimmed the papers as she summarized. No clue what had 
happened to Rain. No evidence of sickness, kidnapping, or desertion. 
She was just gone. Very unlike my dragons. Once they understood our 
intent, most irrigation dragons were overjoyed to contribute to a 
nurture. In fact, once a nurture was established, the dragons urged me 
to find a new site to start working on. They couldn't wait to start 
again. They wouldn't just run away—especially Rain. 

“We don't have a choice, David. We need another irrigation 
dragon.” 

I nodded. Shad Riaz would wither without enough water. The 
twelve dragons remaining couldn't pull enough moisture from this air 
to give it what it required. Either I had to find Rain, or I had to find 
another dragon. 

I didn't know where Rain had gone and didn't have the faintest clue 
where to start looking. It could be weeks before I even had an idea 
where she may have gone. Shad Riaz didn't have that long. As much 
as I wanted to find my lost dragon, I couldn't afford to search for her 
right now. 

My gaze traveled north, toward the mountains and forests 
bordering the distant sea. It had been a long time since I'd had to 
recruit, but I knew there would be wild dragons up there. Lush 
rainforest, plenty of winding rivers, with significant natural 
precipitation. Irrigation dragons would flock to a place like that. I'd 
met most of my pod up there years ago. I could find one willing to 


help and be back in a matter of days. Though since I was replacing 
Rain, I might need to recruit two. 

Then I could go looking for Rain. If it wasn't too late by then. 

Israa put her hand on my arm. Her eyes had softened, some of the 
pain from our argument bleeding away. “We'll do everything we can 
to find Rain, David. But you're the only one who can find us a new 
dragon.” 

A deep, melodramatic sigh burst from my chest. No one understood 
how I could communicate with the dragons, me least of all. When I 
first arrived on New Persia I'd thought everyone could do it. 
Understanding their emotions, if not their exact thoughts, came as 
easily to me as telling what kind of dragon they were. The fact 
everyone else on the planet was deaf to that ... I might as well be the 
only one who could see the color red. 

As much as I valued this gift, it meant I had to go. Agreeing to head 
north and find a new dragon felt like abandoning my child. 

Israa got me a solar buggy to make the trip. It was sleek and 
insectoid, like a giant, aerodynamic beetle. Bicycle pedals on the floor 
allowed for manual power, but with the strength of New Persia's sun 
and the hardness of the salt flats these babies were the epitome of 
speed. 

Israa packed supplies and plenty of fresh water for me. “If you stop 
by Ruwa Imran, bring back some of their coffee,” she said. “It's 
supposedly better than anything Earth has ever produced.” 

“T will.” I wanted to say something else, something that would fix 
things between us. Something that would erase her sadness. But all I 
could do was stay focused on the nurture. The sooner we got it 
completed, the sooner I could give Israa what she wanted most. 
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I stayed the night at Ruwa Imran, catching up with the rainforest 
nurture and stocking up on breathtaking coffee. Smooth, rich, and 
sinful, it was every bit as good as the rumors. One sip and Israa would 
die. 

The next morning I left the solar buggy behind and trudged into the 
trees on foot. I had to get deep into the heart of the forest before I'd 
find the wild dragons. I couldn't even risk taking one of scooters 
designed for this kind of terrain. Wild dragons were exceptionally shy 
—another thing I hadn't learned until I'd been here for over a year. 

I had to dodge around trees, duck under vines, and bushwhack 
through the undergrowth at times. At least we hadn't imported any 
mosquitos to this place, though plenty of more essential bugs swarmed 


through the trees. I was exhausted within moments. Rainforests 
weren't exactly made for cross-country trekking. 

I stumbled over a giant root and nearly sprawled onto my face. I 
looked back and glared at the tree. One of these days I'd have to learn 
the names of these plants. I worked on nurtures, for goodness' sake, 
spreading this kind of vegetation across one of the driest and most 
inhospitable planets man has ever found. Most people thought that 
made me an expert. But the dragons were my purview, that's all. Ask 
me anything about dragons and I'm your man. What kind of tree is 
this? A green one. 

Midday came and went. My legs and back ached, my entire body 
drenched in sweat like I'd gone swimming in my clothes. I was just 
starting to think of heading back to Ruwa Imran for the night when I 
caught a trace of dragons. A hint of scintillating blue-and-white scales, 
a scent of reptile and condensed moisture. They wouldn't show 
themselves, but emotions wafted through the air in that peculiar, 
inaudible dragon-speak. I sensed curiosity and anxiety, mixed with a 
hint of fear. Odd. In all my years working with dragons, I'd never 
actually felt one be afraid. 

Most dragons were wary around humanity, but not afraid. 
Machinery made them skittish and nervous. But honest-to-god fear? 
Only the biggest or bravest predators would consider attacking a 
dragon, and even then only out of desperation or with a clear 
opportunistic advantage. Dragons had so little to fear on this planet. If 
it wasn't for their exceptionally low reproduction rate they'd have 
taken over by now. 

I projected my own emotions back to them, trying to send calm, 
helpful thoughts their way. “I'm not a threat,” I said, more to clarify 
and amplify my emotions than hoping they could understand the 
words. “I just need your help.” 

I felt the dragons' interest pique as I described Shad Riaz, focusing 
on images and the joy and satisfaction of cultivating a nurture. 
Movement in the trees hinted at half a dozen dragons or more, and I 
had their attention. The more I projected my emotions, the more they 
responded. I could sense at least a few wanted to come with me. 
Wouldn't that be lucky? We could head back first thing in the 
morning. Shad Riaz wouldn't have enough time to notice the smaller 
water supply before Rain's replacement arrived, and I could get back 
to Israa and finding my lost dragon. 

Deep growls, like an avalanche or earthquake, rumbled through the 
forest—but no natural disaster followed. Just the echoes of a very 
large, very pissed off creature. Shudders ran down my spine as ice 
spread through my veins. You couldn't just ignore a sound like that. It 
was imprinted in our genetic memory to send us scurrying for cover. 


Bravery? Impossible. You could only pray the creature would pass you 
by and let you live another day. 

The dragons immediately backed away, their excitement and 
interest extinguished by a sudden rush of fear and concern. The 
drastic shift left me reeling. I was all nervous energy now, trembling 
and eyeing the trees around me. It took everything in my power not to 
draw the bowie knife in my belt just to give me a sense of security. I 
didn't want the dragons to think of me as a source of fear, too. 

One of the dragons, barely older than a pup but still over five feet 
tall at the shoulder, crept out of the surrounding trees. Beautiful, sky- 
blue hide with patches of white and grey like a gathering storm. Her 
eyes were bright opalescent blue. The air around her was thick with 
moisture, cascading around her and pooling at her feet. A very 
powerful irrigation dragon. Her huge eyes locked on mine, her 
emotions so clear I had no trouble interpreting them. You have to help. 

I had no clue what she hoped I could accomplish. I was just a man, 
not a warrior, alone and virtually unarmed. But if I couldn't help 
them, who could? 

Another growl echoed through the trees, followed by another surge 
of dragon fear. I couldn't walk away from this. Shad Riaz would have 
to wait. 

“T'll do what I can,” I said, projecting tentative hope and 
reassurance as best as I could. Somehow I think it was less than 
convincing, but the dragons seemed relieved. 

The pup lowered her head in an invitation to climb aboard. Her 
scales were slick with moisture, but after years of working with 
irrigation dragons I'd long ago gotten used to being damp. I clung to 
her neck as she snaked through the trees. For such a large creature, 
she left almost no hint of her passage behind. Most people expect 
dragons to be large and destructive like an elephant, but they were 
sinuous and light-footed like deer. It was almost miraculous. 

The irrigation dragon took me deeper into the forest. I could sense 
others following parallel paths, all as nervous as the one I rode. What 
could scare an entire pod of wild dragons? Maybe I shouldn't have 
agreed to help. What were the odds it would be something I could do 
anything about? Judging by the snarls, it was more likely something 
that would get me killed. 

The air grew denser, moister, as we drew closer. The scent 
changed, too, some sort of pheromone the dragons released when they 
were under high stress. I'd only smelled it a handful of times before, 
but it wasn't a smell you forgot—pungent and abrasive, it set my 
nerves on fire and made my hackles rise. 

My dragon burst into a clearing. A small river wound through the 
middle of it, forcing a gap between the trees and vines. Several 


dragons, of varying types, stood around the perimeter of the clearing. 
A single irrigation dragon stood in the center, circling to face each one 
in turn, the snarls and growls growing louder as she caught sight of 
us. 

No. It couldn't be. 

Rain? 

My eyes must be playing tricks on me. Rain couldn't be all the way 
up here. But that distinctive pattern on her scales, like raindrops 
sliding down a window, was unmistakable. 

Even among a gentle species, Rain was the gentlest of them all. I'd 
never seen her so much as take a playful bite at another dragon. She 
cared for the others in the pod like a mother hen. Even the larger male 
dragons were kind and affectionate toward her. Everyone adored 
Rain, human and dragon alike. 

This was not like Rain at all. Hell, this wasn't like dragons at all. 

I slid off the dragon. “Hey, Rain,” I said, using my softest don't-get- 
angry tone. I projected calm and concern through my emotions, the 
closest I could get to dragon-speak. I stretched out my hand and took 
a small step forward. “What's wrong, girl?” 

Rain looked at me. I felt like an antelope trying to pacify a hungry 
lion. It took everything I had not to panic and run away. 

She hesitated for a heartbeat, then snarled and snapped at my 
hand. I pulled away just in time to save my fingers. 

“T won't hurt you. It's me, David. I'm here to help.” 

Rain backed away, limping. She turned just enough I could see 
several gashes shredding her flank, pinkish-tinged blood weeping from 
the cuts. They looked deep. Really deep. 

As I tried to examine the wound, something else caught my eye. A 
flash of silvery-blue, reflective like sunlight off a puddle. Rain growled 
as I leaned forward for a better look. My heart raced. It couldn't be ... 

I had to blink several times before I could be sure. But I wasn't 
seeing things: Rain crouched above a silvery-blue sphere. An egg. 

Of course Rain would have left Shad Riaz to lay her egg here—the 
ample moisture meant she didn't have to work at extracting it. The 
moist air would allow her to rest and care for the egg. And all the 
other dragons in the area had come for the same reasons I had. 
Support, concern, excitement. It wasn't every day—or even every 
decade—you got to see a dragon egg. Even I'd never seen one, and 
these dragons were like my children. 

“Amazing,” I said. “Who's the daddy, Rain? Is it Cyclone?” The big 
male had always stayed close to Rain, even as pups. 

Rain snapped at me again, and I jumped to the side. I caught 
another glimpse of the egg, and several deep gouges that marred its 
surface. Not dragon claws. A wildcat, maybe, some kind of jaguar or 


panther. We'd introduced several species once the rainforest had 
become self-sufficient. 

So that's why Rain had apparently gone mad. Maternal instinct. 
Some predator had threatened her egg, and it had kicked her into 
hardcore defensive mode. 

“Now I see,” I said. “It's okay, Rain. We'll get you some help.” 

I pulled out my radio and turned to Ruwa Imran's frequency. 
Mateo, a botanist I'd worked with a few years before, answered. I 
didn't waste any time getting to the point. “I need you to send out 
your best dragon team, ready to treat a pretty serious injury. Bring 
plenty of food and enough equipment to set up shop in the forest for 
the next few weeks, at least. Oh—and weapons. We need to defend 
against some predators. Jaguar, most likely.” 

“What's going on, David? You know we can't pull supplies of that 
quantity for a side project.” 

“This isn't just a side project, Mateo. I've found my lost irrigation 
dragon. And her egg.” 

A long moment passed before he came back on the line. “Her egg? 
Very funny. For a second you almost had me.” 

“Mateo, if you know me, you'll know the one thing I never joke 
about is dragons.” 

Now there was an even longer pause. “You're serious? You've got an 
honest-to-god dragon egg out there?” 

I nodded, even though he couldn't see it. “I'm staring right at it.” 

“Damn. I'll get you your supplies. But David, it'll take hours to get it all 
together. By the time we'll be ready to leave it'll be dark. We won't be able 
to reach you until first thing in the morning.” 

In the morning? That wouldn't work. Jaguars were nocturnal, and 
Rain was already wounded. That cat might come back to finish the job 
and get at Rain's egg. “My dragon needs help, Mateo, not another 
night in the forest where she and her baby will be in danger.” 

“Tl do everything I can, but morning's about the best we can do.” 

“What the hell am I supposed to do until then?” I asked. 

“Keep yourselves safe.” 

Right. Lot of help that was. Here I sat, a single man with an injured 
dragon, an all-too-rare dragon egg, and at least one hungry predator 
who'd already thought a baby dragon would be an excellent snack. 
What did I have to keep ourselves safe with? One ten-inch bowie 
knife. 

The other dragons started slinking off, in pairs or small groups. 
They seemed reluctant to go, their emotions overflowing with such a 
mixture I could hardly read them. Fear, but also happiness. Because I'd 
come to help Rain? If they knew how lost I felt right now, I doubt 
they'd have been relieved. 


Finally all the other dragons had left. Rain's growls had subsided 
until there was just a faint trace of warning in her emotions, a clear 
threat to keep my distance. I didn't try to get closer. I just sat quietly, 
watching the forest grow dark, and tried to stay calm. 

I pulled out my fire kit and set up the clean-burning pit in the 
middle of the clearing. It could burn for hours with just a handful of 
fuel, so at least I didn't have to worry about my light dying in the 
middle of the night. Once that burned steadily I settled down with my 
back to it. As much as I hated sitting away from the light, I had to 
maintain my night vision. Being fire-blinded wouldn't help if that 
jaguar decided to return. 

I listened to the rustle of wind in the leaves, the sound of the river, 
letting them wash away some of my anxiety. The occasional whoop of 
a monkey or singing of a bird kept me on edge, though the sounds 
were far from threatening. 

The darkness was almost complete when my radio chirped. Rain, 
who'd been almost relaxed, bolted up and resumed her growling. 

I closed my eyes and breathed for a minute before answering the 
radio. “Hey, Israa.” 

“How's it going, David?” 

“T found Rain.” 

“Really? That's wonderful!” 

I looked at my beautiful, snarling, bleeding dragon. “Things aren't 
good, Israa. Rain came up here to lay an egg. But some jaguar tried to 
get to it. Scored the shell and took a few swipes at Rain. It got her 
pretty good.” 

It took Israa a moment to reply. “An egg?” 

“Yeah.” 

Silence again, heavy this time. I could almost hear Israa's thoughts 
in it. Even the dragon was having a baby. 

“Israa, I...” 

“Don't, David. Not now. Not like this. We'll talk when you get home.” 

Fair enough. I didn't want to fight over the radio, either. 

“Are you back at Ruwa Imran yet?” 

I took another deep breath. My wife was not going to like this. “No. 
I'm not going back tonight.” 

A long pause. When Israa came back on the radio, she sounded 
near panic. “David, you can't stay in the forest overnight. There are 
predators ...” 

“I know. That's why I can't leave. Rain's hurt. She can't defend 
herself or her egg against another attack.” 

“And you can? David, you don't know anything about self-defense, let 
alone fighting wild animals.” 

I met Rain's eyes again. “I can't leave her alone like this.” 


“You wont be helping her if you get yourself killed.” 

I could hear the tears in her voice. I hated to do this to her, but if I 
left, neither Rain nor her baby would survive to morning. “I've got a 
fire, and I've got my knife. Cats are shy. My presence alone might be 
enough to keep it away.” 

Another long, excruciating pause. Then Israa came back on the line. 
“You'd better come home to me, David. I'll never forgive you if you die out 
there.” 

“Fair enough. I love you, treasure.” 

“I love you too.” 

She tried to cut the line before I could hear her weeping. She didn't 
make it in time. 

I stared at the silent radio for a long time. Why did I keep breaking 
my wife's heart like this? It's not that I didn't love her—I did, 
desperately. I wanted to give her everything. Undying love. A family. 
The world, if I could. So what kept stopping me? 

Rain finally conceded I wasn't a threat, whether from my continued 
presence or pain or sheer exhaustion. She settled down beside me, her 
egg between us. Low growls—different from the ones before, more 
pained and less menacing—escaped from her. The cuts on her flank 
were oozing and had to hurt. 

She watched me, a deep, grating sound rumbling from her chest. 
VEEEFEED ... 

I froze. Veed. Da-VEED. My dragon was saying my name. 

Tears clouded my vision. “I'm here,” I whispered, placing my hand 
on the side of her neck. 

A storm of emotions roiled from Rain. Fear, exhaustion, gratitude, 
tentative hope. Pain. My poor dragon would have broken into sobs by 
now if she were human. 

I rummaged through my pack and pulled out my first aid kit. It 
hadn't been designed with dragons in mind, but at least I could try to 
help. I used most of the bottle of antibiotic spray and an entire can of 
wound sealant. It was a shoddy patch job if I'd ever seen one, but 
under the circumstances I couldn't expect much. 

Rain seemed to settle more comfortably once I'd finished. Concern 
and fear radiated from her each time she looked at her egg. I tried to 
send encouragement and confidence back to her. “I'll protect it, Rain. 
You know that. I'd protect you and your baby with my life.” 

These dragons were family—like my children. A dragon egg? I'd 
never dreamed of such a treasure. 

That thought stopped me cold. A dragon egg was indeed valuable. 
But a treasure? My treasure was Israa. She'd always been, from the 
first time she let me buy her a cup of coffee back on Nottingham. 
Before New Persia, before the dragons, I'd had Israa. I'd sworn to 


always protect her, to always treasure her above all else. 

“Ah, hell,” I muttered, rubbing my face in my hands. “What am I 
doing, Rain?” 

Rain's growl returned, stronger and more menacing than ever. 
Electric fear raced down my spine and pushed away all else. I 
followed my dragon's gaze into the darkened rainforest and caught the 
flash of green light. Reflections of our firelight, from a cat's eyes. 

Shit. I'd hoped the fire would keep the damn thing away tonight. 

I lost sight of the jaguar as soon as it turned its head, but Rain's 
eyes followed it like a bloodhound. I got to my feet, bowie knife in 
hand. Every so often I caught a hint of the cat moving through the 
forest, sometimes on the ground, sometimes up in the trees. It might 
not attack. It might deem us too difficult of a kill and leave us alone. 

My heart hammered, my nerves afire with fight-or-flight 
adrenaline. I'd never been so scared in my entire life. If something did 
happen to me here, what would it do to Israa? I'd have left her with 
no family at all. That would do more than break her heart. It would 
destroy her. 

I couldn't let that happen. No matter what, I had to get home to my 
treasure. 

It felt like hours before the jaguar showed itself, but it couldn't 
have been more than a fraction of that. Rain growled and hovered 
over her egg as the cat's head emerged from the canopy and into the 
firelight. 

The jaguar might not be huge like a tiger, but it was still almost as 
large as me. It snarled, and my eyes locked on teeth made for breaking 
necks and tearing apart carcasses. Primal fear raced through me, 
echoed by Rain. I couldn't help it—I whimpered like a cornered 
puppy. Terror, a cry for help, shot from Rain. 

And something answered. 

The jaguar leapt straight at Rain. It landed on her back, and my 
dragon roared—I'd never heard a dragon cry out before, but it was as 
terrifying and primal as any sound I'd ever heard. It belonged to those 
fire-breathing monsters of legend. 

I lunged toward the jaguar's flank, scoring a hit with my knife to 
match the claw marks on Rain. The jaguar hissed and yowled, jerking 
wildly enough to tear the blade from my hand and snap my wrist 
backward. I cried out, cradling it to my chest. Rain spun, trying to 
dislodge the cat, but it clung tenaciously to her. My dragon would be 
eviscerated if she didn't get help. 

I knelt and scooped up the egg with my good hand. I might not be 
much help in a fight, but at least I could keep the precious baby from 
being trampled. 

A jet of fire, white-hot, erupted into our clearing. It singed the 


jaguar's fur and the cat leapt off Rain's back. Water coalesced around 
it, and a shock of electricity jolted through the forming puddles and 
made it yowl again. 

Help had arrived. 

I glanced around. Several dragons lined the clearing, rage and 
reluctance wafting from them. Avatars of nature they might be, but no 
amount of peacefulness or synergy could allow them to let a dragon 
egg be destroyed. They might not like it, but they'd come to protect 
their kin. 

Cats weren't inherently brave creatures, and this one had been 
burned, shocked, and surrounded by a half-dozen creatures larger 
than it. The jaguar leapt above our heads and into the canopy, 
disappearing as quickly as it had appeared. 

I shook so badly I had to sit before I fell down. I pulled some gauze 
from the first aid kit and wrapped my wrist in it, stars appearing 
before my eyes. Rain had several new cuts on her hide, but none 
looked as deep or dangerous as the first. Surrounded by the other 
dragons—green and brown and beautifully varied, dragons of all 
different kinds—she lay beside me again. I put the egg between us and 
she cradled it with her tail. 

I watched Rain and the other dragons for a long time. They had put 
everything aside to protect and care for their own. 

It was time I did the same. 


When I woke the next morning, I was drenched. Water had soaked 
all the way through my clothes and left me shivering. I tried to 
stretch, but something hard and unyielding—dragon skin—prevented 
me from moving too far. 

I opened my eyes to see the half-dozen dragons curled around me 
and each other. Rain had stretched beside me, a lightning dragon atop 
her, a brownish-green moss dragon beside that one. Dragons were 
creatures of community. They slept piled atop each other like a 
mountain of kittens. This wasn't the first time I'd fallen asleep to find 
myself covered in scales and bathed in dragon breath. 

True to his word, Mateo and the first of Ruwa Imran's supply 
scooters arrived less than an hour after sunrise. Several men and 
women began setting up tents, while two approached Rain with 
suitcase-sized medical kits. She didn't fight them, and the other 
dragons stayed close enough to offer support and keep an eye on the 
egg. 

The dragons struck up a complex exchange in dragon-speak even I 


couldn't follow. I could sense Rain communicating with the others, 
and their excitement skyrocketed. I felt like I'd just told a bus full of 
children we were ditching school to get ice cream. 

I looked to Rain. “You told them about the nurture, didn't you?” 

Elation raced through the pod as a dozen or more dragons took to 
the air, heading south. Shad Riaz was in for a surprise. With that 
many dragons, we could accelerate the nurture by weeks. 

Once I knew Rain and her egg would be well taken care of, I 
hitched a ride back to Ruwa Imran and collected the solar buggy. I 
pushed it as fast as it would go across the salt flats. 

The moment I arrived back in Shad Riaz, Israa tackled me. She 
squeezed me so tightly my ribs ached, but I didn't care. I held her, 
breathing in the scent of her hair and perfume and feeling this 
beautiful woman who allowed me to call her mine. 

“Hey treasure,” I said, reaching behind me and grabbing a burlap 
bag from Ruwa Imran with my good hand. “How about we go home 
and make some coffee?” 

“That sounds wonderful,” she said. 

I pulled her in close, holding this priceless treasure to me, and 
kissed her until she broke away, breathless. “And then,” I said, “let's 
make a baby.” 
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The Stained Glass Dragon 


by Jeanne LG 


“Dammit!” 

A small dragon head hit the nearest wall and shattered, falling to 
the ground in a heap of metal pieces. A tiny silver screw rolled away 
from the mess until its course was stopped by a curious snout. As a 
paw gently poked the piece, it rolled farther away before stopping 
again, this time against the leg of a table. A few seconds of baited 
silence later, there was a flurry of movement as a small, baby-blue 
mechanical dragon rushed to pursue the screw. The game took it from 
one end of the workroom to the other, bumping into the door to the 
greenhouse on its way. The creature playing with the metal piece was 
largely ignored by the human in the room: his head down on the only 
empty spot on the table, arms hanging limply, he was muttering 
angrily under his breath. Undisturbed by its human's behaviour, the 
small dragon finally abandoned the screw to turn to a more daunting 
task: climbing to the highest of the few plants in the room. With its 
human providing a soundtrack of constant muttering peppered with 
swears, the creature made its first jump. It was surprisingly graceful 
for a mechanical animal, and it easily reached the lowest of the 
hanging plants. Said plant was not done swaying at the end of the 
string connecting it to the ceiling before the dragon had jumped to 
another one. Tiny claws delicately gripped the string-tied pots to 
avoid damaging the structure as the automaton went from plant to 
plant. Once in a while, the creature stopped to observe a plant or 
smooth a leaf or two between its paws before moving on. When it 
reached the highest plant, the dragon trilled proudly, before chirping 
with an undeniably irked tone at the lack of praise its achievement 
gathered. When it chirped again, this time loudly to signify its 
discontentment, its human jumped from his slump. 

“What, what is it?” 

Quite happy with the reaction, the dragon went on caring for the 
plant with satisfied chirping. Its human, on the contrary, slumped 
down again. With a long, drawn out sigh, the man leaned his elbows 


on the table and let his chin rest in his left palm. He would probably 
have gone on staring at the wall for quite a while longer, had the door 
of the workroom not flown open. As it was, the sound of it hitting the 
wall startled him so much he pushed himself from the table on reflex 
and froze, half-bent over his worktable, his chair toppling to the 
ground behind him. 

“Hey Zaaaack!” 

As he unfolded his tall frame and turned around, said Zack glared 
at the intruder. 

“What, Alice? What was so important you had to barge in like that? 
Don't you know you have to knock, in polite society, before entering?” 

The petite blonde he now faced tossed her hair behind her shoulder 
with a disdainful hand. “What, like you would have answered my 
knocks? Here,” she dumped a basket in his arms, “repair him.” 

“Again?” 

Despite his unimpressed tone, Zachariah picked up his chair, sat 
down, and folded back the cloth covering the basket. A pitiful trill 
came out, and the man frowned. 

“Come on, Alice, can't you tell your girlfriend to take better care of 
her dragonling? I already have enough work to last the week, and now 
I have to repair Gabe's pet?” 

As he carefully pulled the mechanical dragon out of the basket, 
Alice guffawed next to him. 

“Come on, don't tell me you're still working on that crazy project of 
yours?” 

The dragon looked up at Zack, who shrugged before tapping it on 
the nose. The automaton tried to bat his finger away, but his paw 
stopped mid-swipe with a grating sound. 

“Ah,” said the man. “There you are. She stepped on your paw 
again, didn't she? You have to be more careful. Maybe I can upgrade 
your sensors somehow ...” 

“Zack? You are, aren't you?” 

Alice's voice was suddenly much quieter, and Zack's shoulders 
tensed as he took a screwdriver and started removing the tiny screw 
on the dragon's shoulder. Not a word passed the mechanic's lips. The 
woman sighed. 

“You'll never finish in time for the festival. I mean, glide, sure, you 
can do that. But flying? And you want to make it pretty to boot? No 
chance. Maybe aim for next year's festival instead. And what's to say 
you won't win anyway without it? You always do.” 

Alice was being quite responsible, which was very unlike her. 
Zack's eyebrow knitted together with disbelief. 

“Did Gabe tell you to say that? Is she worrying about my health 
again?” 


The petite blonde shifted on her feet. “You did scare us—her. You 
scared her pretty bad last time.” 

There was a slight dusting of red on Alice's cheeks as she avoided 
Zack's gaze. The mechanic set down his tools and twisted on his chair 
to face her. 

“Alice. I know I'm somewhat obsessive over my projects, and I take 
failures ... a bit extremely sometimes, but I will not go all green 
monster again. Once was bad enough.” 

“Tell her that when you're not throwing dragonling body parts at 
the wall.” At that, she gestured to the broken dragon head lying on 
the floor. There was a small scratch a few feet up the wall behind the 
mess. 

Zachariah sighed. “Yes, of course.” 

Thankfully, Alice dropped the subject without prompting and he 
was able to finish repairing Gabrielle's dragonling while making small 
talk, instead of while having his choices critiqued. As he gave the 
basket—complete with repaired automaton—to Alice and shooed her 
out, she put a hand on his forearm. 

“You know we think your idea's great, right? We just think the 
deadline you picked is terrible.” 

“Thanks,” he deadpanned. “That's real encouraging.” He then 
shifted to a softer tone. “'Gabe' doesn't have to worry, all right? I'm 
perfectly fine. The stakes are nowhere as high as last time. It's just a 
dragonling. I'm not going to crash if it doesn't work.” 

Alice briefly looked away before giving him a bashful smile. 
“Course. I ... um, Gabe will be happy to know that.” 

Just as she turned to leave, her gaze went up and her lips twitched. 

“You may want to check on Cam.” And she closed the door of the 
workroom behind her. 

Through the door, Zack could hear her giggle. He looked up. His 
mouth opened in surprise and it took a few seconds before he found 
his voice. 

“Cam! Cambellotti! Get down from that! You'll break it!” 

Perched on a stained glass swallow tied to the ceiling, the 
mechanical dragon trilled triumphantly as its human finally paid 
attention to it. 


The dragonling was a stained glass vision. It almost looked too 
delicate to move, with its multi-paneled wings and slim body. But it 
was demonstrably not, as the dragonling slowly rolled onto its belly 
and stood up. It seemed a little unbalanced at first, wings throwing 


shards of coloured light onto the table as they moved to help it stay 
standing. Zack held his breath. After a moment of hesitant wobbling, 
the dragonling finally seemed to get its bearings and folded its wings 
as much as it could—which wasn't much, but Zack was a mechanic, 
not a magician. The dragonling sat back on its haunches and trilled 
questioningly at Zack. The man smiled. 

“Hey, Gwyn. Look at you. You are gonna be the star of the show! 
Oh, you'll love the garden! Now, what d'you say we try flying?” 


kk O* 


Zack was standing in the middle of his workshop. The absence of 
emotion on his face was eerily reminiscent of the expression on the 
face of dead fishes at the market. Light streamed from the glass ceiling 
and plant pots swayed lightly in the breeze coming from the open 
windows. Still, the mechanic went on being irresponsive. On the 
ground, Cam nosed at a blue glass piece. At the resulting clink, Zack's 
fingers twitched. His hands made an aborted movement towards 
forming a fist, but soon went on hanging limply. 

This time, the door slamming open didn't even get a reaction out of 
the mechanic. He simply went on staring stonily at nothing. Even 
Alice's joyous expression of greeting didn't faze him. Lost in her 
babble, it took a few seconds before the woman even realised 
something was wrong, but when she did, she stopped short in the 
middle of inviting him to dinner and rushed towards him. 

“Oh no, no no no ... You promised, Zack, you promised! Snap out 
of it, please! Zack! Zachariah! Oh please, please, please ...” 

Alice's voice trailed off in a litany of 'please' as she stood before the 
mechanic, her hand flitting around him, hovering next to his 
shoulders, arms, hands, yet never touching him, never daring. Her 
fingers came to rest on her own jaw for a second, feeling the phantom 
pain of a long-healed bruise. He had promised not to rage out again, 
right? It wouldn't happen again, right? Crouched on a hanging pot at 
eye level with the woman, Cam trilled questioningly. Alice barely 
spared him a glance. 

“Not now, Cam.” Her eyes flitted about and her voice trailed off. 
“Not now.” 

She swallowed visibly and shifted on her feet before extending a 
hesitant hand towards the man's shoulder. Alice's fingers paused a few 
centimeters from their goal. She swallowed again, started to step back 
... But shook her head and put her hand on Zack's shoulder. 

“Zack ...?” 

Her voice was tentative, soft, quiet. Almost but not quite the tone 


one would use with a beloved pet gone feral. One that might, maybe, 
remember you, but who might lash out at you if you got too close. 
Alice had hoped she'd never have to use that tone again. 

“Zack, please snap out of it. You said you'd be all right. Please, 
you're scaring me ... Don't make me call Gabe.” 

Zack finally had a reaction, small as it was. He blinked and turned 
his gaze, still unfocused, on Alice. She tried an encouraging smile that 
more closely resembled a grimace. 

“Hey, there you are. Think you can come back completely for me?” 

It took a few exhausting minutes of quiet encouragements and 
prodding from Alice before Zack's eyes seemed to focus again. By 
then, she had managed to guide him to his chair and Cam was peeking 
at them from between the piles of scrap on Zack's worktable. The 
mechanic's gaze latched on the broken metal and glass pieces on the 
ground for barely a second before Alice stepped in front of the mess 
with a forbidding look. She was, however, completely ignored as Zack 
looked frantically around. 

“Cam? Where's Cam?” 

The dragonling raised its head from its hiding place and chirped. 
The mechanic, in answer, extended a slightly trembling hand towards 
the automaton, who affectionately rubbed its snout on it. It then 
padded towards its maker and jumped on his knees. Zack 
automatically wrapped an arm under the dragonling while his free 
hand caressed a discrete line of glue on its front paw. Alice, eyes shut, 
rested her fingers on the back of her friend's neck. 

“Cam's perfectly all right, Zack. You didn't touch him.” 

This time didn't need to be said to be heard. The man raised scared, 
child-like eyes towards his friend, somehow appearing small despite 
his frame. 

“But the parts on the ground ... The dragonling broke, and I—“ 

“Shhh, it's all right, you just blanked out. You didn't go all green 
monster on us.” 

“Promise?” 

His voice shook and Alice's eyes softened. She softly ran her fingers 
through the hair at the base of his neck. 

“Promise. Do you want me to call Gabe?” 

The relief that had briefly appeared in Zack's eyes disappeared as 
he ducked his head. His whole body followed suit until he was 
hunched down, head inches from his desk and dragonling shielded 
behind slightly trembling arms. When he answered, his voice was but 
a choked whisper. 

“Please don't.” 

Alice bit her lips and looked away, fingers still running over Zack's 
neck. 


“Do you ... Do you want me to leave you alone for a bit? Do you 
think you're good, now?” 

“Yeah. Please. I'm ...” he swallowed. “I'm better. Not ... good, but 
okay.” 

With obvious reluctance, Alice ran her fingers through his hair one 
last time before backing off. 

“All right. Okay. I can do that. But you have to promise to call me 
before 5. Or I'll sic Gabe on you. You won't like it!” 

The forced cheer in her voice brought a slight chuckle from the 
hunched mechanic and Alice smiled, eyes sad. 

“Call me, Zack. I mean it. And get some sleep. You're more 
important than your project. You don't need to win every year.” 

The door closed behind her and Zack nodded to the empty room. 
Held in trembling arms, a puzzled dragonling wondered why its 
human was watering him. 


From the flowerpot it was perched on, Cam watched its human 
with wondering eyes. After the watering session, he was now staring 
at a big sheet of paper and not uttering a sound. The silence itself was 
odd, as its human tended to mutter when he worked. The constant 
touching was odd too. Normally, its human didn't pet it nearly that 
often. While the abnormal events held the automaton's attention for a 
good few minutes, its primary task soon called it back and it jumped 
from its perch to go water the plants of the public string garden. 

When Zack's hand reached for his dragonling and found nothing, 
his first reaction was disbelief. Then he looked frantically around, 
until he saw the end of Cam's tail disappearing into the attached 
room. Only then did he calm down. A slight smile even made its way 
on his face. 

“All right, Cam. Good idea. Going out would do me good.” 

That said, he got up and left, unconcerned by the crinkling of the 
plans under his hands. He did, however, take his cell phone from its 
base on the window ledge. He had promised to call Alice, after all. 

As he left his workroom and crossed the string garden, he couldn't 
resist checking on every plant on his way. This one was a bit too low 
and needed to be retied to the ceiling, that one was too close to the 
first one, those two clashed too much to stay next to each other ... As 
much as he relied on Cam to take care of his garden, he wanted it to 
be perfect for the festival. His dragonlings may be the main 
attractions, but the plants were still an integral—and necessary—part 
of it. Finally satisfied about the state of his garden, Zack waved at 


Cam, bright spot among the green plants. 

“T'm going out, Cam. I'll be back later.” 

A chirp answered him and Zack left the room, almost back to his 
normal countenance. 


Zack ducked through the garden's archway and looked around until 
he spotted the person he'd been looking for. The mechanic grinned 
widely. “Hey gorgeous! Mind if I steal a bit of your time?” 

The lean man squatting next to a beautiful flowerbed of Impatiens 
in full bloom groaned. 

“Zack. What do you want?” 

“What, can't I visit my dearest friend when I want to?” His hand 
came up to his chest in mock outrage. “You wound me, Phil. Really, 
you do.” 

As he stood, Philipp shook his head, making his hair tumble down 
his shoulders. He pushed it behind his ear. 

“First of all, Alice is the one who has the dubious honour of bearing 
the title 'best and dearest friend of Zachariah Lawrence’. Second, no, 
you can't come visit me whenever. You don't. Not in my garden. Not 
less than a week before the festival. You say it's unfair for the 
competition if you know what you're going against. So what do you 
want?” 

Zack snapped his fingers as he leaned against the archway. 

“Aah, busted. What a pity. I had worked so hard on my excuse, 
too.” 

Phil raised his eyebrows. “Yeah, right. You might wanna stop now 
before you dissolve into a puddle of sarcasm. I don't think the plants 
would like it.” 

“All right, all right. I need help. My flying dragonling doesn't work. 
Didn't. Anyway.” 

There was silence as Phil's eyebrow climbed into his hairline. 

“Wait, wait, let me get this straight. You want ME to help YOU 
build yet another automaton, and for a contest we're both 
participating in? How would that be fair?” 

“Aw, come on, gorgeous! We never get gold in the same category 
anyway.” 

Phil's gaze was all but impressed. “Yeah, I get the Work prize, you 
get the Wow prize. So?” 

“Don't be like that! There's no way I could compete with you 
botanically, so I have to spice up my garden with decorations and 
accessories. And dragons. So, what do you say? Will you help? Pretty 


please?” 

“Why don't you go ask your mother, Zack? She's a pretty good 
mechanic.” 

There was an embarrassed silence and Philipp sighed. 

“She wouldn't approve of your ... intensity in this project, would 
she? Doesn't that mean I shouldn't help you?” 

“T'm not as ... uh ... invested as last time. Promise! I'm not working 
on someone's arm, Phil!” 

“But you are invested, Zack. And pretty heavily so, if you've 
resorted to asking me.” 

“Aw, come on, it's only a dragonling ... Please?” 

Phil tugged on a lock of his hair and sighed. 

“All right. If only to keep an eye on you. Have you tried hollowing 
the structure to make it lighter?” 

“Course I have, who do you take me for?” 

As they talked back and forth about possible ameliorations, Phil 
went back to taking care of his garden. He did not have dragonlings to 
do it for him, after all. 


During the following days, Zack's workshop was illuminated almost 
constantly as he worked on the second prototype of his stained glass 
dragonling. Even Cam had started to avoid the room, entering it only 
when he needed to do a quick check on the plants hanging there. 
Zack, even as he diligently slept at least five hours per day—Alice's 
condition for letting him work in peace—worked tirelessly on the 
dragonling that was slowly coming back together under his hands. 
Five days later, palms sweaty and heart hammering wildly in his 
chest, he finally sat in his garden and waited. 
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At 10 AM, the first group of judges entered Zack's glass-walled 
garden. The awaited comments were heard about the lightness of the 
room, the cleverness of the plant disposition, and there were 
exclamations of delight when Cam appeared between the plants. 
There were some general comments about the dragonling and the life 
he brought to the garden. But then ... 

As the judges reached the far wall of the greenhouse, there were 
more cries of surprise and awe. There, perched on a tiny ledge, was 
another dragonling. Leaner than the other, but no less impressive. In 


fact, it was anything but. Its stained glass wings were extended, 
refracting the sunlight in tiny shards of beauty. It did not waver, did 
not stir, did not tremble. It was perfectly still, a beautifully detailed 
statue. 

Just as the judges were taking their eyes off it, done with their 
praises, a slight movement of the wings brought their gazes to it 
again. In baited silence, the dragonling folded its wings a bit, 
crouched, and took off. 

Zack crossed his fingers. 

The dragonling, as if carried by naught but the mechanic's hopes, 
flew across the length of the greenhouse to perch on the biggest 
flowerpot. The judges left the garden with loud exclamations of 
incredulity and delight, and with many glances behind. 

It was not surprising. 

After all, Zachariah Lawrence always got the Wow prize. 
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Solarium 


by Kimberly Kay and A. N. Gephart 


I woke to a dragon nibbling my toes. 

“Get off, Zon,” I muttered, and nudged him away. His snout was 
warm against my feet. 

Ever since Zon had hatched, he'd slept at the foot of my bed— 
wherever that ended up being. Seaside huts, a spongy bit of moss, or 
currently, the cracked cement floor of an abandoned apartment 
complex. 

No matter where we went, Zon didn't understand the concept of a 
full night's sleep. 

Teeth sank into my ankle. “Ouch!” I jerked and rolled over, 
scattering my travel blanket. “Zon!” 

He huffed a croaky laugh as he peered up at me with thin green 
eyes. He barely lifted his head. It was sort of pathetic, really, the way 
he got so weak at night. But then, that was what darkness did to a 
solar dragon. 

A bird sang in the distance. Doubtless, it was what woke Zon. 
Though I couldn't see any hint of sunlight, the morning couldn't be far 
off. 

“Oh, all right,” I muttered as I found my feet. “But just this time. 
After, we'll wake up at regular hours. Let a girl get some proper sleep, 
and all that.” It was the same lie I told him every morning. A 
Dawnlight Knight never slept in. Not if she wanted to protect her 
people. 

I stood and stretched. The night before, I hadn't bothered changing 
out of my riding trousers and shift. Though danger wasn't exactly 
common since the turn of the century, I liked to be prepared when on 
scouting trips—especially in the older parts of New York where 
cement monstrosities still poked through the ground like broken teeth. 
To think, people once lived in these dank caverns on a regular basis. 
How had they survived without glass ceilings and walls granting them 
endless sunlight? 

I pulled my armor over my clothes. My fingers ran along buckles 


and ridges, making sure everything was secure and comfortable. The 
leather armor was laced with green scales shed by Zon to make it 
extra durable. I clipped a small pouch of crystal light eggs around my 
waist—a peaceful weapon used for distracting threats, or providing a 
quick snack for Zon. The belt was a little loose, but I liked the way it 
hung at my hips. 

As I picked up my helmet, I paused, examining the feathers. A 
green one—a gift from Zon—a red one, from my mother's dragon, and 
a blue one. My thumb ran along the soft fibers. That blue feather was 
why I was out here today. 

Zon croaked at me, breaking my dark mood. I smirked as I circled 
over to him. He lifted his head and stood, but in the cramped space, 
he ended up tripping over his long, feathered tail. He stumbled and 
fell into a fluffy green knot at my feet. 

“Poor, pathetic creature,” I teased, running a finger down his 
pointed snout. 

He granted me a disgruntled look. 

I lifted his scaly chin. “Come on then. Let's go get you some 
breakfast.” 

Zon staggered back to his feet, and I draped an arm around his 
shoulders. It was the most I could do to help him stay balanced. When 
he was a hatchling, I'd carried him outside every morning. Now, I 
simply provided moral support as he heaved his way through a 
crumbling doorway and up a spiraling set of stairs. I'd thought ahead, 
and picked a room close to the roof. 

The bird was joined by others, and the song grew louder. Zon's 
wings, bunched tightly against his back, twitched in anticipation. 
When Zon wagged his tail, he nearly knocked my legs out from under 
me. “Don't,” I warned him, but he paid little heed, pushing his thin 
snout against a door and shoving it open just as sunlight flooded over 
the horizon. 

The light tumbled over shattered skyscrapers and danced through 
the leaves of trees growing from terraces and rooftops. A breeze 
washed over us, turning the grass blanketing the unused streets into 
rippling rivers of life. 

Zon took a deep, gasping breath as if he could drink in the 
daylight. He spread his wings with a great wa-thumf that startled the 
birds into a breath of silence. 

Golden light shimmered over his wings and glimmered on his 
feathers. Moments ago, he was a dull mossy green, but as he absorbed 
the sunlight, he brightened and shimmered like a perfectly cut 
emerald. Zon hummed appreciatively. Like the trees around him, he 
thrived on sunlight. 

Smoke sprang from Zon's nostrils as the light within his core gained 


power. He lifted his head with a soft coo, rather like a dove. 

“Nice dragon.” The voice came from a ledge above me. I started 
and looked up, my hand tightening on the hilt of my sword. I caught 
sight of a shaggy head of dark hair and laughing brown eyes. 
Inconspicuously, I released my hilt. 

Shooting me a grin, the young man rose to his feet, hands in his 
pockets, and dropped from the overhang. “Looks happy to be out in 
the daylight.” 

Zon turned sharply toward the man and snapped his teeth. 

“Whoa.” He put up his hands, eyebrows raised. “But not exactly 
tame, apparently.” 

“Zon,” I said softly, and draped myself over his neck to calm him. 
“He's just a little shy. That's all.” I eyed the newcomer. He grinned 
nervously, a motion which squinted his long, narrow eyes further. He 
folded his arms over his shirt. Dark, pointed pieces of armor layered 
one sleeve, making it look like he'd covered his arm in overlapping 
dragon scales. I quirked up a smile. “You sound like you've never seen 
a solar dragon.” Yet he dressed like one. It was a little flattering that 
even here, on the outskirts of the Solarium Empire, the Dawnlight 
Knights were known. 

“Not quite so close.” The newcomer uncrossed his arms and took a 
step nearer to Zon, still uncertain. “Guess there's a first time for 
everything, though.” 

“You can come closer if you like. Right, Zon?” I elbowed the 
dragon, and he turned his head sideways to examine the newcomer 
with one brilliant green eye. In the sunlight, it glinted like a gem, 
luminous. I glanced at the young man again. He seemed about my 
age. 

His attention remained fixed on Zon. Tentative at first, he came 
close and extended a hand, drawing it back once or twice as if 
expecting to lose fingers. Inches away from the dragon's snout he 
paused, as if waiting for permission from Zon. 

Zon huffed and looked away, dismissive. 

“Zon,” I scolded. “Don't be like that.” 

Zon, however, inspected a rusted tin can that was clearly more 
interesting than an actual human being. “I'm sorry. He's usually quite 
friendly.” I held out my hand to prove that at least one of us knew 
some manners. “My name is Saumyi.” 

“Haru,” he responded with a slight bow, extending his hand when 
he straightened. “How long have you had him?” 

I gave Haru's hand a firm shake, noting briefly the contrast of his 
golden skin against my own pale brown. “Three years.” I let go. 

“Not long,” he remarked, “considering dragons are nature spirits.” 

So he did know at least a little about dragons. “Yeah. Well, the 


dragons die when their habitat is polluted, right? When you restore 
the habitat where the dragon once lived ...” I shrugged a shoulder and 
tilted my head toward Zon, my thick black hair sliding forward. 
“They're reborn.” 

Haru's eyes widened. The remark had impressed him. “How'd you 
pull that off?” 

“Oh, cleaned up some chemical waste. Replanted a forest.” The 
Amazon, to be specific. Being a peacekeeper was more work than most 
people gave us credit for. “That sort of thing.” 

“Huh.” Haru tilted his head, considering. “... You a Knight, then?” 

I nodded once as Zon pounced on the tin can, capturing it between 
his paws. He gave it an experimental nibble before taking a deep 
breath. His feathers glowed as he exhaled white fire, melting the tin 
into a harmless lump. Cutie. 

“Don't you ...” Haru shrugged, probing the inside of his mouth with 
his tongue as he looked for words. “Travel in packs or something?” 

“Legions,” I corrected without thinking. Zon looked over his wing 
at me, and tilted his head in disdain. Well, he could do the talking if 
he thought I was so bad at it. 

Only, wait. Dragons couldn't talk. He shouldn't judge me so 
harshly. 

“And your, uh, Legion is ...” Haru gestured to the empty skies 
above the city, one eyebrow quirked. “I thought Knights were all 
serious and rule-following. But here you are, not exactly with your 
group.” 

I bit my lip, but lying had never really been a talent of mine. One 
of the problems of growing up in a utopia, I suppose. “They're not far 
off,” I admitted. “It's just ... I'm on a special mission. Stuff you 
wouldn't understand. I can't talk about it. Good day. Come along, 
Zon.” 

Zon moved to my side, as subtle and shimmery as a mirage. I put 
my hands on his shoulder and prepared to mount. Zon, however, 
didn't kneel as he usually would. Instead, his gaze remained fixed on 
the youth now behind me. 

“This isn't about that blue dragon, is it?” Haru spoke up. 

Zon chirped as my thoughts jumped to the feather on my helm. I 
hesitated, then turned around. “You've seen another dragon?” 

Haru pursed his lips in feigned innocence and turned towards the 
rolling green hills beyond the rotting remains of Lower Manhattan. “I 
might have.” 

If he thought his taunting was endearing, he was quite wrong. I 
unsheathed my sword, but didn't ignite it. Instead, I took one sharp 
step toward him. “Tell me what you know.” 

The smug look melted off his features. “Whoa, aren't you supposed 


to keep the peace and all? This is a little excessive.” 

“The loss of His Majesty's dragon is, I'm afraid, a rather serious 
matter,” I retorted, the diamond length of my blade gleaming in the 
sun. Zon squawked a threat, smoke streaming from his nostrils as he 
slid effortlessly around the boy, surrounding him on all sides. 

Haru spread out his hands as if to hold back Zon, frowning. 

I pointed my tip toward Haru's throat. “Not only is Prince Rocco 
despondent without his dragon, but, you see, Cascata is the nature 
spirit of the sky. The hotter regions of the empire are starting to suffer 
from lack of rain. We'd like to fix that.” 

“Okay, okay. I get it. You're serious about this. You've made your 
point.” His gaze traveled the length of the sword. “Literally, as a 
matter of fact.” Despite the danger, he managed a grin. 

I bit back a snort, half derisive and, shamefully, half amused. “So 
then.” I didn't lower my sword. “Where did you last see Cascata?” 

“That way.” He motioned with his head toward the hills, eyes 
returning warily to Zon's jaws. “If you want, I could lead you there.” 

I cocked a brow. “You think I can't find 'that way' on my own?” 

“Oh, I'm sure you could,” Haru assured me. “But we don't exactly 
have time to get lost. The dragon—Cascata—looked like she had a 
hurt wing. Would you really want to chance it?” 

My tip dropped. “Is she in the sunlight?” 

“T don't know. Probably not, if she hasn't come back by now,” he 
guessed. 

If I had known any curse words I would have used them. As it was, 
I sheathed my sword and jerked my head at Zon. “Get on.” 

Haru laughed once with no little relief, and he inched toward Zon. 
“Uh, I haven't ever done this before ... where do I sit?” 

“You can have shotgun.” In one, fluid movement, I caught Haru's 
arm and yanked him onto Zon behind me. “Hold tight.” 

Zon spread his wings and leapt off the roof. 

To Haru's credit, he managed not to scream, though he did squeeze 
my waist a little too hard as he clung on for dear life. 

I smirked as Zon pulled up. Smooth as a kite, we sailed high into 
the skies. I glanced over my shoulder just as Zon took a sharp turn. To 
my surprise, Haru's grip on my waist loosened instead of tightened. He 
leaned into the turn. The wind whipped his hair from his face, clearly 
showing the squint in his eyes as he observed our surroundings. I even 
thought I caught the hint of a smile. The kid was a natural. “You're 
pretty good for a first-time flyer. Ever considered becoming a Knight?” 

“Beginner's luck,” he managed, wrenching his attention back to me. 
“Heights ... not my thing.” 

I smiled sympathetically. “I guess not everyone was cut out to own 
a piece of sky.” 


“Because the prince owns it all,” he muttered near my shoulder. 

“That's not how Solarium works,” I said, too quickly. “It's here, free 
for the taking.” I patted Zon's side. “For creatures like us.” I turned 
forward, eyes sweeping the ground. 

Haru was silent for a moment. “So ... You and the prince, huh?” 

I startled. “What? No! I never said—” 

“You're out here by yourself rescuing his dragon and defending his 
name. Clearly, you want to stand out from all the other girls and get 
on his good side.” 

“Tt's not like that at all!” I huffed. “Rocco and I grew up together. 
I'm just helping him because he's my friend.” 

A beat. Then he asked with a grin, “So is this a special friend, or 
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“Wha—Don't even—You know what? I don't have to put up with 
this. Which way is Cascata? Do you recognize anything from up here? 

Keeping his hands on my hips and the grin on his face, he motioned 
forward, toward the Catskill Mountains. “Probably there. Makes sense 
that wild animals would head that way.” 

I snorted. “Solar dragons aren't wild animals. Right, Zon?” Zon 
continued to stare avidly at the ground, his neck sliding back and 
forth as he scouted. “Zon?” I nudged his shoulder. “I'm trying to make 
a point here, Zon.” 

“Right,” Haru drawled. He pointed suddenly over my shoulder. 
“There. By that lake. That's where she went.” 

Zon tucked his wings, sending us in a total plummet. The wind 
whipped my face, making it hard to see as the ground swooped up to 
greet us. Haru hugged my waist. 

At the last moment Zon extended his wings, the force of his flap 
making trees bow and sway. Zon's feet skimmed the surface of the 
lake and then he alighted on solid ground. I expected Haru to be a 
quivering mess, but instead he released me and slid off the dragon, 
looking around. “There.” He pointed toward a tree. 

I'd already seen it. The lower branches were broken and bent, 
leaves scattering the ground. A golden smear marked the trunk— 
dragon blood. 

I dropped from Zon's back and drew my sword. The blade glinted 
in the sun, and when I pressed a gem on the hilt, light flooded the 
blade. It glowed a brilliant golden-white, and a wave of heat washed 
over me as I advanced cautiously. 

Zon followed, his wings spread to absorb as much sunlight as 
possible. The light in his system would directly correlate with how 
much fire he could blow. Smoke lifted from his nostrils. 

I parted thick green fronds as high as my waist. “Zon, identify,” I 


whispered as I paused, my hand sweeping the grass around us as I 
searched for scales or feathers. Zon, meanwhile, approached the tree, 
neck curved, wings wide. His girth cut a conspicuously wide path 
toward the tree. I looked at the smooth hills of grass. Wait a moment 


Zon extended his nose toward the blood. 

“Zon! Wait!” 

My warning came too late. As Zon entered the shade of the tree, a 
huge cloth erupted from the trunk, catching him full in the face. Zon 
hissed and pulled away, but the cloth billowed outward, cascading 
over him completely, thick as darkness itself. Though Zon struggled, 
he was at a poor angle, and couldn't get free. 

“Zon!” Before I could run to his aid, something caught me from 
behind. My sword went spinning, hissing as it extinguished in the 
grass, lost somewhere among the tall fronds. I growled as I twisted, 
prying at the hands that held me—my companion's ochre hands. 
“Haru!” 

“Sorry about this,” he managed,his breath warm on my ear. “Or 
wait, maybe I'm not.” 

I elbowed him in the sternum, but my blow didn't seem to affect 
him. The leather sleeve must extend inside his shirt, protecting him. 
Armor? But why would he need that? And Zon— 

Light flashed beneath the fabric, but didn't catch. The cloth must be 
inflammable. Zon thrashed, but with his feathers covered, he couldn't 
access sunlight and was quickly losing strength. He needed my help. 

I twisted, clawing at Haru's face. He caught my arm in one of his, 
and when I went for his eyes with my free hand, he bit me. 

“Traitor!” I elbowed him in the neck so that he gagged, and had to 
let go. 

He coughed and managed, “Barbarian,” before I wrapped my hands 
around his throat. 

The covered mound that was Zon went limp. My grip tightened. 

“Stop.” 

The voice was cold as ice, and I paused in the act of strangling 
Haru. He ripped my hands from his neck and rolled away from me, 
gasping. 

My gaze flashed back to Zon. Someone stood at his head. She was 
small. Shorter than me, probably. Her blonde hair pinned back from 
her face only accentuated how young she looked with her rounded 
features. I rolled over and slowly stood, my hands still tingling with 
adrenaline. 

“Get away from my dragon,” I ordered, my voice quiet at first but 
quickly rising with anger. “And give me Cascata, you savage!” 

She offered a small smile. “Savage. Ironic.” She knelt in the grass 


and produced my sword. Though the inner flame had gone out, the 
crystal blade glistened dangerously in the light. With a sudden thrill of 
fear, I imagined her plunging it straight through the jet black blanket 
into Zon's heart. 

However, she simply turned it over, examining the craftsmanship. 
“This is an Albion Wyvern saber, isn't it?” 

I didn't answer, clenching my shaking hands into fists. 

The woman rose, still giving me that small smile. “Seems 
appropriate for monsters like the Daylight Knights and their pets.” 

“Monsters?” The word shook me out of my willful silence. “I don't 
know what you mean.” 

Her lips pursed. “I'm sure you don't. I expect they'd have 
brainwashed you well before letting you go too far on your own.” 

Haru struggled back to his feet, massaging his neck. It gave me 
no small pleasure to see the red marks on his skin peeping out 
between his fingers. 

I jerked my attention back to the woman. “Who are you?” 

Gaze dropping back to the sword, she was silent for a moment. 
Then she spoke. “Anja Larssen. It's nice to meet you, Saumyi.” 

I snorted. “Nice try to freak me out by knowing my name—which 
everyone knows, by the way—but that's not going to work. There's no 
way you're Anja Larssen. She's responsible for half the new tech that 
stabilizes the environment and sustains mobility, housing, and food 
for hundreds of millions of people, and also helpedclear up the 
pollution previous generations left behind. Why would she be here to 
kidnap my dragon?” 

Her pale eyebrows rose. “I don't trust them, that's why.” She 
hesitated and gave another smile—tighter this time, if that were 
possible. “There are reasons I created tech like this, after all.” Her 
finger ran down the flat of my blade. 

I shook my head. “Anja made those weapons so we could work in 
harmony with dragons.” 

“T made them for the same reason anyone makes weapons!” The 
woman snapped. “To protect the innocent from threats.” Her gaze 
lingered on the dark shroud obscuring my dragon. “But perhaps it 
would be better to show you.” She tilted her head and drew the pale 
hair away from her neck, revealing a long, grisly scar. I started. 

“Horrifying, isn't it?” Her smile was like a cavern—too wide, too 
thin, and too dark for comfort. She let the curtain of hair fall back into 
place. “I was once like you. I believed dragons were the key to 
sustaining a better world, but I quickly learned otherwise. These 
dragons are just like the pollution that once swallowed our planet— 
aggressive, untamed.” 

“T don't understand.” This woman certainly had Anja's passion, but 


I still couldn't accept that Anja Larssen was threatening my dragon. 

“Then, once again, perhaps it would be better to show you.” With a 
sweep of her arm, she motioned deeper into the wild. 

Men and women stepped out of the brush, startling me. How could 
I not have noticed them hiding? But then, the grass was tall, and my 
entire focus had been on the tree, and the chance of finding Cascata. 

The people, silent as ashes, surrounded Zon. They wore armor like 
Haru's in thrilling shades of black to very dark gray. 

“Hey,” I snapped as one of them stepped between me and my 
dragon. 

“He'll be fine,” Anja said, gesturing again for me to follow as one of 
them pulled off the belt containing my other weapons—why had I let 
it hang loose? “He'll be coming with us. But the shroud must stay on. 
We wouldn't want his little temper to harm anyone.” Her gaze 
lingered on the sooty fabric as her followers gathered thick folds and 
began to guide Zon toward the mountains. 

One of Anja's stern-faced mooks prodded me in the back with a 
thick rod the length of her arm. She needn't have. I would follow Zon 
anywhere, and until I could figure out what was going on, locate 
Cascata, and determine how best to save my dragon, I had little choice 
but to follow. My hands clenched, but I started obediently forward. 

Haru skulked around me, making sure to keep out of reach, bless 
his soul, and went ahead with Anja. 

We passed through a grove of massive hemlock trees, and I nearly 
stumbled on seeing the mountain through them. In its otherwise 
unmarred face, a great hole yawned like the mouth of the earth itself. 
The inside was paved with concrete, making it look like a military 
bunker from the Second World War. I tensed, my gaze flickering back 
to Zon. But surely he'd be all right without me for a moment as I went 
inside to investigate. Stepping into the bunker's shade, I immediately 
shivered at the damp chill of the underground. 

A moan at the back of the group alerted me that the goons were 
dragging Zon into the bunker as well. I whirled, shoving the guard 
behind me. 

“Wait! You can't bring him down here!” 

From ahead, Anja remarked, “A little darkness never hurt anything, 
let alone a dragon.” 

“You don't understand, it frightens him.” I still tried to get past the 
woman, who gripped my arm to keep me in place. She also seemed a 
little too eager to use that prod. “Knock it off!” I ordered, then 
snapped at Anja, “You don't know dragons!” 

“Better than you think,” Anja retorted. “See for yourself.” 

Something in her tone made me turn around. The floor of the 
bunker veered down into the heart of the mountain, and I could hear 


a groan emanating from somewhere in the depths. Scratch that— 
several groans. Dragons’ groans. 

Oh, no. 

“What have you done?” The words were barely a whisper, half- 
lodged in my throat. 

“They're fine,” Anja said, small, light eyes straight ahead rather 
than drifting to the chained dragons withering under minimal, 
artificial light. There had to be a hundred of them. “We routinely 
check them and while it's obviously not ideal for the animals, they 
survive.” 

“Survive?” I choked on the word as I staggered to a stop, my eyes 
fixed on a tiny yellow dragon, strewn on the ground, one wing half 
extended. There wasn't even a shimmer in her feathers. My gaze 
flashed to Haru. 

He stared at the slanting floor, avoiding the sight of the dragons. 
He seemed to notice my gaze and straightened, mimicking Anja's 
posture. I wanted to clobber him again. 

“Yes, survive.” Anja's voice rang through the tunnels. “We won't 
destroy the animals, obviously. But the entire point of the solar 
movement to save the planet was to become self-sustaining. We need 
not rely on spirit animals that could go extinct for unrelated reasons, 
or that could one day turn on us.” As she walked, she kept strictly to 
the middle of the path, far out of reach of even the longest dragon's 
teeth. “It is time we learn how to sustain ourselves without help. Then 
...” She hesitated. “Perhaps one day, we can re-release these creatures 
to their owners.” 

I didn't believe her for one moment. Anger, hot and feral as 
dragon's fire, burned in my chest. “You keep these animals here, and 
you will destroy everything we've worked so hard to create! The solar 
dragons returned because we restored the world, but it goes the other 
way too—if you harm these creatures, the environments they protect 
die with them!” 

Anja whirled, eyes narrowing on me. “I just told you,” she said in a 
calm voice, contrasting her irritated features, “we will not harm them. 
But we can't let them out of this bunker until we have learned to 
sustain ourselves.” 

Haru looked up at last, his brows drawing together. “Wait ... what 
if she's right?” 

“Of course she's not,” Anja dismissed. “Dawnlight Knights would 
say anything to get their way.” 

My gaze snapped to Haru. “It's the truth. The little yellow dragon is 
Sahara.” My gaze slid to Anja as I challenged, “Isn't she? We restored 
that environment at the dawn of the new age, but now it's basically a 
desert again. I guess now we know why.” 


Anja did not respond. Haru stared at the dragon. “Would've 
thought the spirit of the Sahara would be ... bigger.” 

“That's what happens when you leave spirits in the dark,” I said 
coldly. “They shrivel up and die.” 

Anja inhaled in exasperation and turned around. “Your concern has 
been noted,” she snapped. “If you don't mind, we should move along.” 

I minded very much, but the prod jabbed my back again, and I 
swallowed my anger. Arguing was clearly getting me nowhere. I'd 
have to find some other way to save these dragons. I peered through 
the throng of people, noting the manacles that chained the dragons in 
place. One thrust from my fire sword could sever those ... 

“Our dragons,” Anja suddenly spoke up, “do not require sunlight in 
the same way.” 

Grudgingly, I returned my gaze to her. “What do you mean your 
dragons? There are no other dragons.” 

“There are,” Haru said. He glanced at me, looking rather less guilty 
than he should have. “Dragons we've made.” 

My brows lifted with disbelief, but just then the person so rudely 
prodding my back stopped, as did the rest of the group. I tensed as 
Anja smiled and said, “Meet the new, real breed.” She stepped aside, 
sweeping her arm out to present ... dragons. 

But they weren't like any dragons I'd ever seen. They were long and 
bulky, their snouts square and elongated like a crocodile's, showing off 
rows of teeth. I could see where Anja's mooks got their fashion sense 
from—dark, ashy scales covered these dragons' whole bodies, 
conspicuous against the feathers on Zon and his kind. The most 
striking difference, however, was their slit-pupiled snake eyes. 

Despite ranging from gold to orange, there was no fire behind those 
strange eyes. For all their ferocity, the dragons stared blankly into 
space or followed Anja with a bland, subservient stare. These were no 
environmental spirits. These were zoo animals. 

“Where did you get these?” I asked quietly. The beasts didn't even 
glance in my direction, as the solar dragons would have, heads 
quirked, feathers lifted, listening as if they might really understand. 
For all I knew, these dragons hadn't heard me at all. 

“These,” Anja explained, “were engineered. Partly from your solar 
dragons, but blended with the DNA of birds and reptiles already in 
existence to make them hardier against lack of light. These are not so 
useless in the dark.” She half-smiled at one such dull-eyed creature. 
“They accomplish anything your solar dragons can do: flight, scouting, 
manual labor, providing companionship ...” She turned to me. “They 
are the dragons this world needs without the dangers that come with 
them.” 

I could only stare. Anja was a brilliant scientist. What was she 


doing breeding dragons that were mindless drones? 

Her eyes turned almost imploring. “It will be a better world. Safer. 
You can tell your dear prince that.” 

Heat touched my cheeks. “The way you are treating those dragons 
is—” 

“T've heard enough.” Anja flicked her wrist at me, eyes on the ashy 
dragons. They all looked obediently back. To the people surrounding 
me, she said, “Escort her out. Keep the dragon.” 

The prod-happy one poked my back again, and behind me Zon 
shrieked as they started to drag him away. 

“No!” I lunged toward him, but the guards cut me off. Haru looked 
away. Zon tried to dig in his claws, but didn't have any strength. This 
time, when he cried out, it wasn't in anger; it was a squeak of fear, 
throwing me back to the night after Zon had hatched and met 
darkness for the first time. It was a sound I'd sworn he'd never have to 
make again. 

The mook behind me prodded me once more. 

I spun around and grabbed the prod. With a yank and a twist and a 
thunk I knocked the woman out cold. Several people surged forward, 
but I hadn't earned the rank of knight for nothing. Though Haru had 
taken me by surprise earlier, the situation was reversed here. I ducked 
around grasping arms and swung my new prod at knees, knocking 
several people over. Tightly packed as they were, the guards toppled 
others with them. I leapt over their flailing bodies. 

Anja watched, her brows pinched in slight concern. Her hand 
drifted to my sword—oh no! I would not let her use that against me. I 
chucked the prod, and it knocked into her hand. My sword hit the 
ground and skidded away. I dove for it, dodging a man in black armor 
to do so, but missed when someone grabbed my hair. I took his wrist 
and twisted hard, flipping him over my head. He hit the ground with a 
satisfying thunk. 

Anja tilted her head, and as one, the dragons converged. Though 
fear danced through me, I dove over the drones for my sword. Claws 
caught in the folds of my leather armor. But there, glinting under their 
feet—my sword. I reached for it, visions of freed dragons skittering 
through my mind. Before I could grasp it, one of the freaky mutant 
lizards jumped on my back, pinning me in place. Anja's mook pulled 
the weapon up and away from me, and instead of catching the hilt, 
my fingers glanced off the blade. Blood glimmered over my fingertips. 
I yelped as I drew back and looked up to find Haru, lips pressed into a 
firm line as he retreated, sword in hand. 

Anja extended her hand for it, and he passed it to her hesitantly. 
The woman examined the sword once more. Then, eyes hardening, 
she set the tip to the ground at a forty-five degree angle and leaned 


hard against it. The pressure was too much. With the chiming song of 
breaking crystal, my sword snapped in half. My hope of freeing the 
dragons shattered with it. 

She turned to me and tossed aside the broken pieces, which were 
quickly scooped up by one of her goons. “Drop her in the deepest cell 
in the bunker,” she ordered. “She doesn't see the light of day until 
we're finished here.” 

“No!” Beyond the huffing of the weird dragons, I heard Zon's 
keening cries. “No!” I struggled, but claws dug into my back, and the 
weight knocked the breath from me. My hands clenched as the 
dragons converged around me. Their snouts and talons pried me from 
the floor, shoving me to my feet. So many claws and teeth were 
impossible to fight, and it wasn't as if I could appeal to their inner 
sweet nature, not when they were mind-controlled by the witch with 
eyes like ice. The dragons pushed me down the tunnel—opposite from 
Zon's. “You'll destroy us all!” I shouted after her, trying to appeal to 
her human nature—assuming she was still human somewhere in there. 
“Zon is the Amazon dragon! You can't let either of them die!” 

“That won't happen,” Haru said quietly, as if trying to assure 
himself as well as me. “No dragons have died ... we won't let them.” 
He glanced up at the now-distant figure of Anja. “... Right?” 

I didn't have the chance to hear the answer as darkness consumed 
me. 

Anja hadn't been lying. These dragons were quick and efficient in 
the dark. Their eyes lit up, flashing gold and brown. Stripes 
glimmered over their scales as if they were glazed with glow-in-the- 
dark paint. Considering they were genetically created monsters, for all 
I knew, they could have been. 

The dragons shoved me into what I could only assume was a dark 
cave. I spun around to leap out the door, and barely missed a nasty 
bite from a large female. As I shied back, a mook laughed at me, and 
the door closed with a thunk, and a very permanent clank. 

I took a shallow breath. It was cold down here. Very cold. The 
tropically-born Zon wouldn't like that. 

In my mind, I could still hear him keening. His despair echoed 
through my thoughts, down through my bones to lodge as a thick knot 
of regret in my soul. I'd saved his forest, and when he was reborn, I'd 
sworn to protect him. And now ... 

A lump formed in my throat. I tried to swallow it down, but instead 
it clawed out of my mouth, and shattered through the room as a sob. 

That very final clank sounded again, and I startled as the door 
shifted open. It was Haru, leather sleeve glowing in the dark. I hastily 
rubbed the tears from my eyes, fighting back embarrassing sniffs. 
“What?” I snapped. He couldn't give a girl five minutes to mourn the 


collapse of her empire? 

“Tell me about these dragons,” he said quietly. In his hands he 
carried my utility belt. His fingers fidgeted with the straps and buckle. 
“Swapping sides again so soon?” I snarled. “Isn't it a bit early for 
that? And why should I tell you about the dragons? Clearly you know 
all about them. That's why you were such a great rider, isn't it? You 
were planning to betray me from the beginning. And now, thanks to 

you, our earth is going to sink back into the decay the Dawnlight 
Knights have worked so hard to lift it from! But no, I don't mind that 
all our hard work has been in vain so you and your master can have 
lap dog dragons for pets. The entire planet Earth in exchange for 
mindless drones. Seems fair to me.” 

Haru's brows drew together at that. “Anja told me it wouldn't be as 
bad as you're saying. We've kept some of these dragons down here for 
...” He hesitated, then moved on. “They're still all right. Not very 
happy, I'll admit, but they're alive.” 

“Which ones?” I demanded. “Sahara? Karoo? Arabian?” I didn't 
give him time to answer. “You know, we always wondered what had 
happened to those dragons. Guess before long we can add Amazon to 
the list of famous deserts.” 

He sighed and pressed both palms against his forehead. “I was paid 
to capture them. Paid, and made promises. I still have to pay rent, and 
I have dreams too.” 

As if that was any defense. 

But he continued, “Anja didn't tell me they were so closely tied. 
She locked them up because she wants humans to save themselves, 
not have to rely on the dragons. Plus she thinks they're dangerous. 
You saw what that Arctic dragon did to her. The experience hasn't 
exactly sat well with her, you know? Like someone who grows up 
afraid of dogs.” 

“Yeah. Something similar happened to Prince Rocco. Funny though, 
instead of trying to capture and torture an entire endangered species, 
he tamed that dragon and she became his most loyal guardian.” When 
this produced a grim look rather than a response, I sighed and folded 
my arms. “If you're here to gloat, Haru, get it over with. I'm very busy, 
rotting in the dark. Not much time to waste talking with criminals. 
You know how it is.” My gaze flickered to the door. It didn't seem to 
be locked. I'd nearly beaten Haru in our last fight ... 

He unhooked a long, thin wand from his side and flipped it in his 
hand, a motion which showed off the metal prongs on one end. “Don't 
try it. And I'm not here to gloat.” He bit his lower lip. “I'm here to find 
out about the solar dragons. I'd seen them up close before”— 
obviously, the jerk—“but Zon is the first to let me ride him. And I 
even thought he wouldn't, after Hai.” Haru rubbed the corner of his 


eye and looked down, scuffing the floor with the toe of his shoe. 

Despite my untamable anger, I had to ask. “Who's Hai?” 

“She's one of our dragons,” he explained. “One of the bigger 
females, and her eyes are more golden than orange.” Haru met my 
eyes, the guilt and curiosity in his expression now mixed with an 
enthusiastic light. “Anja promised that when we introduce these 
dragons, I can take her flying. She already responds well to me, and I 
think we could do great things together.” His mouth quirked to one 
side. “If Anja will let me, like she says.” 

For an instant, I saw myself talking with my lieutenant, Henry, the 
green hatchling that was Zon cradled in my arms. I quenched the 
memory. Pity. Haru was trying to get on my good side. 

I opened my mouth, but no words came out. Again I thought of 
Zon. I swallowed, and tried again. “I don't understand. Those dragons 
are no better than robots. How could it respond to you?” 

He scowled. “She responds just fine. She's still a living, breathing 
dragon, even though she's not a sparkly river spirit.” He pointed at 
me. “See, that's the arrogance of the Dawnlight Knights Anja tells me 
about. All you do is prove it, Saumyi. Every moment.” 

The accusation stung. “What on earth do you mean? Arrogant? Do 
you so easily forget what we've done for humanity?” 

Haru folded his arms and stared at me until it sank in. “Oh.” I was 
lucky it was still fairly dark as I blushed. “That's what you meant by 
arrogant ...” Well, it wasn't my fault we were amazing. 

Oh wait, yes it was. 

“T know what you've done for humanity,” he answered. “Or what 
you say you've done. And it's because of that ...” He took a deep 
breath, still fingering the stun wand in one hand. “That I'm willing to 
trust you now.” 

I didn't respond. The trust thing wasn't exactly going both ways at 
the moment. “Yeah? Prove it.” 

“Sure.” Haru stepped back and pushed the cell door open. “But 
you're going to need a plan, before you just run out there.” 

I eyed him warily, particularly that prod. He could easily catch me 
in the back as I shot past. And then ... what? Dump me back into the 
cell he'd just let me out of. What would be the point of that? Maybe 
the traitor was actually sincere. I thought of the tenderness in his 
voice as he'd spoken of his dragon. That, at least, I could relate to. 

My hand drifted to my empty scabbard. “Anja broke my sword. I 
was going to use it to cut their bonds.” 

“Would picking the locks work?” Haru asked. He produced a shard 
of my sword, about as long as my finger. 

I frowned as I took it from him. “Where's the rest of it?” 

“Just be happy I got this much. It wasn't easy.” 


“Oh poor you.” Even so, I evaluated his offer. “We might be able to 
pick the locks, but that will only get us so far. Without sunlight ...” 
My gaze flashed to Haru. “Wait a moment. How close are we to the 
surface?” 

“Uh ...” He turned his face toward the ceiling. “Well, there are 
some vents and things, especially farther up. Why?” 

“Vents. Interesting.” Not ideal, but it would work. I took my belt 
back from him, and after dropping the shard inside, synched it around 
my waist—tight. “Come on. I've got a plan.” I strode past Haru as his 
jaw dropped and he raised a finger. Then he shut his mouth and 
hurried after me. 

“Don't tell me you're going to bring the whole mountain down on 
our heads,” he hissed. “Because that's not going to save anything.” 

“Please,” I retorted, voice low to avoid drawing attention. “Of 
course I'm not. Not the whole mountain. Take me back to Zon and the 
other dragons, and show me the nearest vent.” Remembering what 
he'd said about arrogance, I grudgingly added, “Please.” 

“Look, you're improving,” he teased, flashing me a grin as he strode 
ahead, half-jogging up the tunnel. “They're up here. It's lunchtime, so I 
highly doubt anyone's patrolling around.” 

He had to open his big mouth. No sooner had the echoes died than 
a pair of patrolling guards rounded the corner. “Hey!” 

Haru's eyes widened, and he put up his hands. “What? What's 
wrong?” 

Unamused, one of the guards grabbed the radio situated on his 
shoulder. “The prisoner is loose. I repeat, Saumyi is loose.” 

“Oh, is she?” Haru glanced over his shoulder at me. “I hadn't 
noticed. You guys had better grab her fast. She's dangerous, you 
know.” 

Shooting him a filthy look, the other guard lunged towards me. I 
prepared to take the blow and fight valiantly to the death, but Haru 
whipped out the stun wand and jabbed it into the side of the guard's 
neck, jolting him with electricity. He dropped heavily to the concrete 
floor. 

“Oh hey, that's neat.” I paused, and then corrected, “I mean 
thanks.” As he offered a faint smile, I pointed to the other guard, 
fleeing down a distant corridor. “Except you missed one. That isn't 
going to be a problem later, is it?” 

Alarms blared through the compound. “Oh,” I said. “Apparently it's 
going to be a problem now.” 

“Typical efficient mooks,” Haru sighed. 

“Mooks?” I repeated. “You're stealing my words now on top of 
everything else?” 

“Tt's a free language!” Haru retorted as he started running again, 


towards the keening sounds of the captive dragons. 

“You remember why it's a free language, don't you?” I demanded as 
I chased after him. 

Ignoring me, he demanded, “What's this trick with the vents you've 
got?” 

“Vent,” I corrected. “We only need to break open one. Are there 
any near Cascata?” I hadn't seen her before, in the mass of dragons. 
But then, there had been so many ... I bit my lip. 

He shrugged. “Maybe?” 

We entered the cavernous dungeon, and Haru nodded to the left, 
toward a barely visible mound of blue. “That's her, isn't it? I think we 
can reach her easily enough.” He tensed and pointed to a gang of 
mooks tearing down the tunnel toward us. “Before they get us would 
be nice. Run!” 

Haru grabbed my hand and sprinted, startling the rows of 
weakened solar dragons. I had sense enough to yank my hand from 
his. Some girls might find the cute-boy-turned-traitor-turned-hero 
fascinatingly romantic. I wasn't one of them. 

I pulled a crystal egg from the pouch at my hip and tossed it behind 
us. It exploded in a flash of blinding light. Our attackers slowed, 
wailing in surprise. Ha! 

“Too bad you don't have ten or so of those,” Haru said, eyes on the 
high ceiling. There was indeed a vent, but it was tiny, and sealed shut 
to keep the light from shining on these dragons. Or, more importantly, 
on Cascata. 

Though she'd only been missing for a week, she looked terrible. Her 
massive wings drooped, and she had begun to pull feathers from her 
plumage in distress. They lay like fallen pieces of sky around the tiny 
stall where she had been chained. She peered up at Haru as he 
approached. Her mouth twitched, but it seemed she couldn't even 
summon the energy to hiss at him. I knelt at her side and touched her 
head. She leaned into my palm. 

“How are we getting that vent open?” Haru asked, looking back at 
me. 

“Working on it.” I pulled away from Cascata. If I could find Zon, he 
might have enough strength to help, but there were so many dragons 
... [couldn't see Zon anywhere. I forced down my panic. He was here. 
Somewhere. 

My thumb rubbed against my pouch. I only had two crystal eggs 
left. They wouldn't have any effect on the vent, even if I could have 
thrown them that high, and they were too insignificant to power 
Cascata. A smaller dragon, though ... 

I peered through the crowd until I spotted her. With a silent signal, 
I motioned Haru to follow me to Sahara. 


She glanced up at me, her golden eyes almost curious. I knelt at her 
side, and removed the two eggs with one hand as I touched her 
shoulder with the other. “Sahara. I'm going to give you enough 
strength to fly up to that vent.” I gently took her chin and tilted her 
face so she could see it. “If you open it, we can save everyone, okay?” 

Haru stepped forward. “What do you need me to do?” he asked, 
staring at Sahara. 

I took both eggs and pressed them into his hands, along with the 
shard of my sword. “Unlock her chains. Then drop both of these on 
my signal. Now that Sahara knows, someone needs to tell Cascata the 
plan, and I don't think she likes you.” 

“T didn't think she did,” Haru said dryly. “I'm not having the 
greatest effect on girls today.” 

“Nope,” I agreed as I raced back to the sky dragon. 

She tilted her head as I approached, something flashing in her eyes. 
It reminded me of clear skies and starlight, but that was the most I 
could think of before I was kneeling at her head, my hand back on her 
brow. “Okay, gorgeous,” I whispered. “Ready to save the day?” 

She made a sound that might have been a chirp. It would have to 
do. I nodded to Haru. 

He laboriously picked the lock on her neck chain, dropped both 
crystal eggs beside Sahara, and backed away fast. Golden light washed 
over her feathers, which burst into a deep, brilliant gold like the sands 
of the desert which she guarded. She raised her magnificent head, 
jaws parting in triumph. 

At that moment, more mooks spilled into the cave. “Go!” I ordered 
Sahara, but she struggled to get airborne. Biting his lip and ina 
moment of true daring, Haru scooped her up in his hands and tossed 
her upward. 

It was enough. Sahara took flight, wings sparkling—dazzling 
compared to the dim fluorescent lights. The other dragons stirred, 
watching. Somewhere in the masses, I heard Zon's coo. “Zon!” 

Haru whirled to me. “Go get him out. Do you have any more of 
those lightbombs?” 

I'd given Haru my last ones. That didn't matter though, I'd find 
some other way to save Zon. “Don't let anything stop Sahara from 
reaching that vent!” I ordered Haru. “And you,” I added to Cascata. 
“Do your thing.” With that, I fled into the mass of dragons, following 
Zon's cries. 

Shooting me one of his obnoxious grins, Haru threw a look to the 
coming onslaught of guards charging down the tunnel. The solar 
dragons hissed and growled as Haru grit his teeth and lunged for the 
nearest dragon that could keep its head up. It snapped at him and he 
ducked, just evading its angry jaws. 


“Chill, chill,” he muttered, stabbing the piece of sword into the lock 
and giving it a twist. It snapped open and he turned in triumph—only 
to face the wrathful, ice-blue eye of the Arctic dragon he'd released. It 
bared its teeth at him, emitting a low, rattling growl as unforgiving as 
the tundra itself. 

I was on the verge of returning and intervening when, more 
concerned with its new freedom, the dragon lumbered into the 
corridor, stopping the mooks in their tracks. 

Stun wand at his side, Haru raced after the dragon, which remained 
focused on Anja's goons—for now. Its head whipped around and he 
dropped low, skidding under its outstretched neck and bared teeth. 
Once clear, he sprang back to his feet and stabbed the stun wand into 
the nearest goon, twisting the prod out of his hands to bash it against 
another's skull. I was almost—almost—glad to have him fighting on 
my side. 

Just ahead of me, Zon chirped again. I spotted a flash of emerald 
scales, and increased my pace, heart pounding as the skirmish behind 
me intensified. 

I dropped to my knees before Zon. He looked at me, relief touching 
his eyes. I caught his huge head and hugged him tight. “You can't 
ditch me that easily, I'm afraid.” He rubbed against my hip. 

Haru suddenly cried out. The goons had pinned him to the floor, 
and had now cornered the Arctic dragon against the wall. At the same 
moment, Sahara ripped the cover off the air vent directly above 
Cascata. Sunlight—weakened by the distance—beamed down on the 
mighty blue dragon. Her plumage ignited, turning a brilliant sapphire 
blue, and she roared. 

The guards pulled up short, eyes widening in terror at the sight of 
the dragon, steadily growing to full power. 

“Stop her!” Anja's voice cut through the echoes of Cascata's roar. 
When had she arrived? “Don't let her get free!” 

Too late. 

Cascata stood, her chains breaking. Her enormous wings spread 
wide. Their luminosity reflected off the feathers of the other dragons. 
She lifted her head and roared. Fire lit the ceiling, turning the air 
above us a blinding white. 

All around Cascata, the other dragons flared their wings, heads 
lifting, arms flexing, chains snapping— 

Beside me, Zon's roar joined Cascata's. He stood, nearly knocking 
me over as he spread his wings wide and absorbed the power of the 
firelight. 

“No!” Anja screamed, losing her composure. “What have you 
done?” 

“We can't keep them caged,” Haru said, muffled beneath the 


brawny woman pinning him with her elbow. “It'll destroy the Earth.” 

She scowled. “They will destroy the Earth! Just by existing, they 
pose a threat to the very survival of our planet's biomes!” 

“No,” I retorted. “They are our planet's biomes.” 

Cascata roared again, and the songs of a hundred other dragons 
joined her. The mighty sky dragon reared her head, and above, the 
ceiling cracked. 

Anja's cold eyes flickered to the cracks, and back to me. “Shoot 
those two.” She pointed to Haru first. “Then restrain those dragons— 
shut off the light before they cause any more damage.” 

For someone who had accused me of being a savage, Anja 
apparently had no little thirst for blood. For the first time, I noticed 
that one of her goons had a gun, not just a stick or a stun wand. He 
aimed it at Haru's head. Zon roared, his pure song piercing the air, but 
we were too far away to help. Haru cringed, and turned his face to the 
concrete. 

A different, croakier roar interrupted Zon. The goons looked up in 
time to see a massive gray dragon stalking down the tunnel, a chain 
dangling from the steel collar around her neck. She flared her leathery 
wings and roared again, charging the group of people. 

Not even the best-paid mook would stand in the face of that. They 
scattered, abandoning Haru in the middle of the floor. The gray, 
mutated dragon came to a stop above him, looming like a mother hen 
over a tiny chick. It could only be Hai, the dragon he had so lovingly 
described. She pulled back her lips and hissed at Anja, showing off 
rows of gleaming teeth. 

Anja stared, open mouthed, as if unable to comprehend how one of 
her precious drones could have gained a mind of its own. The look 
didn't last long, however— 

Cascata launched herself at Anja, catching her from behind. The 
enormous dragon pinned the tiny woman to the ground with one paw 
and screamed in her face. 

Anja gaped at it, unable to scream back as she stared into the jaws 
of the wrathful sky spirit. 

“Cascata!” a commanding voice burst from the mouth of the 
bunker. 

Cascata lifted her enormous head, feathers cresting. I whirled to 
face the owner of the voice. Surrounded by glimmering dragons, 
Henry—imy Legion leader. 

Cascata scooped up Anja, and like a proud cat, trotted over to 
Henry, depositing Anja at his feet. The dragon sat, tail curling forward 
to cage the villain as Cascata preened. 

Anja scrambled back to her feet, jaw set. To her credit, she did not 
plead or beg, or try to defend herself. Her already small eyes 


narrowed at Henry, and she crossed her arms in silence. 

Henry looked from her, to the mooks the other solar dragons—and, 
I was surprised to see, several more of Anja's own dragons—had 
pinned to the floor. “I see,” Henry said. 

I wasn't sure he did, but he was trying. That counted for something, 
I was sure. 

Haru at last struggled to his feet, hiding behind Hai. She glared at 
Henry, pupils narrowing, apparently daring him to come closer as 
members of my Legion took Anja Larssen away. 

Though Henry eyed the strange dragon a little warily, he didn't 
approach. Instead, he met my gaze and cocked a brow. Rather than 
chew me out for ditching my legion and going on a mission by myself, 
Henry said, “I know someone who will be very happy to see this one.” 
He tilted his head toward Cascata and reached up to pat her snout. 
“Your master is waiting for you outside.” 

“Her master ...” My throat closed around my voice, so that when I 
finally pushed words out, they emerged as a tiny squeak. “You can't 
mean Prince Rocco is here?” 

From behind Hai, Haru sighed loudly. “Stellar.” He motioned to the 
other dragons. “Can we worry about that after we get these guys 
outside?” 

The arrival of the prince was something I preferred to worry about 
now, but Haru did have a point. I nodded once, and had the good 
fortune to step backward just in time to catch Sahara as she dropped 
like an excited puppy into my arms. “Well hello there! Nice work, 
little one!” 

She chirped and shook out her wings. Already she looked bigger 
than she had when I'd first seen her. With another chirp, she took 
flight, gliding up the tunnel that would take her to sunlight. We'd have 
the Sahara restored to lush glory in no time. 

Around us, the legion members who weren't dealing with the 
mooks had discovered the lunar dragons. Lunar being my name for 
them. I hoped it would stick. 

I guided our motley group out of the tunnel. The lunar dragons 
moved in unison, staring at me and then to the gorgeous solar dragons 
as we emerged into the sunlight. Though Anja had built them to be 
capable of surviving in both darkness and light, they seemed rather 
stunned to be out of the mountain. Stunned—and lost. For once, they 
had no leader and no purpose. Only Hai seemed aware, lingering by 
Haru rather than her nestmates. He reached up, laying a hand on her 
long snout, and she leaned into his touch. 

“Where can they go?” he asked. 

Cascata stepped forward, her regal head high. Anja's dragons 
looked at her, the light of her feathers reflecting in their eyes. She 


trilled. The Lunar Dragons opened their mouths, hesitated, then tried 
to mimic the call. They didn't sound anything like Cascata, and it 
resulted in an awful tumult of noise, but they were trying, which was 
kind of lovely in its own weird way. 

“T don't know,” I finally answered Haru. “But I think, in time, 
they'll find a place out here in the sun. There's light and life enough 
for everyone.” I nudged Haru's arm. “Even traitors like you.” 

He smirked. “I don't know, even this world doesn't seem big 
enough for the ego of this many Knights.” 

“Oh, I'm amazing and you know it.” I joked. Mostly. 

Zon, meanwhile, carefully circled Hai. He stopped in front of her, 
and bobbed his head like a parrot, then paused and tilted his head, 
wings partially flared. In return, she bobbed her head, imitating him 
more than anything else. Then she jerked her head up and made a 
croaky chirrup as if in greeting. Zon repeated it, feathers fluffing. So 
pleased with himself. 

“Saumyi!” 

Heat flooded my cheeks as I spun around. “R-Rocco! I mean Prince, 
I mean ...” I gestured stupidly to the enormous blue dragon behind 
me. “I found Cascata.” 

The prince picked up the pace to a jog. It looked for one thrilling 
moment like he was going to fling his arms around me in gratitude— 
but he slid right by me and grabbed Cascata's neck in a monstrous 
hug. 

At my side, Haru focused his gaze on something in the distance. It 
looked like he was trying not to laugh. 

I coughed to hide my embarrassment. Prince Rocco was more 
concerned about his kidnapped dragon than his childhood friend. So 
what? I would have been the same way. We'd catch up later. When 
there weren't people to stare or tease us. To give myself something to 
do, I pulled my helm off my head and fluffed my hair. Or did that look 
like I was trying to flirt? I stopped, and shot Haru a glower, daring 
him to say anything. 

He immediately put on an innocent expression that lasted only 
until he grinned at me. The jerk. 

But as Haru's eyes fixed on me, he reached out to take my arm, 
completely ignoring the fact that the prince was standing right there. I 
stiffened and started to pull away, but instead of trying anything 
funny, he pressed an ashy gray scale into the palm of my hand. “I 
heard,” he said, “that solar dragons give feathers sometimes. Like 
when they accomplish great things together. So ...” He shrugged. “If 
you want it.” 

A sarcastic remark died in my throat, strangled by my surprise at 
the tenderness of his action. “Well, I... Um ... I mean ...” Unable to 


form a complete sentence, I wedged the slender scale into the brim of 
my helm. After a slight hesitation, I plucked out Zon's green feather, 
and extended it to Haru. “If you want it.” 

“Sure.” He grinned. “Maybe I'm no Knight, but I at least would like 
a memento from my first time saving the planet.” 

I smirked as Zon came up behind me, his head bumping against my 
shoulder. I draped an arm over his neck. “Are you saying it won't be 
your last?” 

“Not if I can help it.” He grinned and motioned to Zon. “He looks 
happy to be out in the daylight.” 

Zon hummed, the sound between a cat's purr and a dove's coo. 
Then, unexpectedly, he dropped his head, and pressed his nose to 
Haru's hand. 

Shocked at first, Haru wavered and then smiled, running his hand 
up the dragon's snout. “So, how about it?” he asked us both. “Ready to 
let a traitor help you save the world?” 

“Nah, I don't work with traitors.” I took the green feather from his 
hands and tucked it into his hair. “But I might consider saving the 
world with some help from a friend.” 

Hai slunk up alongside Zon, and Haru pulled away from my dragon 
to stroke her throat. “Friends it is, then.” He smirked at me and, in an 
easy movement, pulled himself onto Hai's back. “Let's go own a piece 
of that sky.” 

I laughed as I mounted Zon. “Well, there's plenty to go around. 
Welcome, Haru, to Solarium.” 
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The Quantum Dragon 


by Tobias Wade 


“If I don't get out of here, most of the population of the Earth will be 
sacrificed.” 'Sacrifice' is the word FUS Corporation would use anyway, as 
if their death had purpose or glory. Why won't anyone listen to me? There 
is glory in life, not in death. 

If I had known I would be saying those words in less than twenty- 
four hours, I wouldn't be taking so long with my hair this morning. 

I didn't know though, so I emptied the rest of the jar of gel into my 
short grey hair. I would have gotten a haircut if the chief financial 
officer had given me more than a couple hours' warning that he was 
visiting the laboratory. He would be here any minute now. That man 
gave me the creeps. He always looked around with his damp fish-eyes 
as though he was mentally assigning a dollar value to every tool, 
article of clothing, and person he saw. When he stared at me I felt that 
number wasn't very high. 

I looked anxiously in the bathroom mirror one last time. My suit 
and tie were fitted and clean. The white lab coat over them was white 
and spotless. My glasses didn't quite conceal how tired my eyes were, 
but there was no fixing that. Did I always have that many wrinkles? I 
certainly didn't match my ID badge anymore, but that photograph was 
taken almost twenty years ago when I started working for FUS Corp. 

“What good news do you have for me, Dr. Martin?” 

I shuddered. 

“Coming, Mr. Hankers.” 

I opened the bathroom door. He was already in my office, sitting in 
my swivel chair, his fat hands folded demurely in his lap. It was the 
only chair. 

“How is your little vanity project coming along?” Mr. Hankers 
asked. Was he sneering, or was that just his face? 

“T would hardly call it a vanity project, sir. The implications of 
harvesting undersea currents to generate energy could revolutionize 


”? 


“Will it be done in a month?” I studied his face, looking for clues as 


to whether his stupidity was a jest. His sagging jowls gave nothing 
away. 

“T see you haven't read my reports,” I responded flatly. 

“Oh, I have. Another year of virtual model testing, then a deep sea 
expedition scheduled in 2064, with construction crews able to begin 
by 2066 at the earliest. A very time-consuming and expensive project 
—you have made that very clear.” 

“Then, with all due respect, why would you think it could be done 
in—” 

“Because a month is all the time we have left,” he cut in. I hated 
being interrupted, especially by someone suffering from an illusion of 
superiority. 

He leaned back in my chair with the satisfied air of a chess player 
declaring 'check'. It would be worth losing the chair if he broke it and 
fell. 

“Are you trying to cut my project?” I asked. 

“Oh, excuse me. When I said 'we' I didn't mean your laboratory, or 
even FUS Corp, for that matter. I meant 'we' as in the human race. We 
have about a month left.” 

He smiled, as though the satisfaction of shocking me outweighed 
the discomfort of the human race being extinguished. 

“I don't follow,” I said. 

“Of course you don't. You scientists are always so focused on the 
little picture you lose sight of what's really going on. Are you familiar 
with fusion reactors?” 

“How could I not be? FUS Corp wouldn't exist without them. I 
helped design the very first model in Chicago before I began this 
project,” I replied. “Power plants replicating the model of the sun, 
which utilize fusion to convert hydrogen into helium and harness the 
energy produced to—” 

“Skipping the mumbo jumbo,” Mr. Hankers jumped in, “it seems 
that the energy we've been producing is not as stable as anticipated. In 
fact, it's deteriorating so quickly now we don't even have time to 
dispose of it before it implodes. Seventeen people were killed in 
Turkey last night, and this is only the beginning.” 

“That's impossible.” I leaned against the wall. Air stubbornly 
refused to enter my lungs. “Have the rest of the fusion reactors been 
deactivated?” 

“They will continue to run until meltdown.” 

“How is meltdown even occurring?” My mind raced through my 
years of study with the fusion process. “The only unstable step is when 
the radiation begins to dissipate, but the containment chambers 
should be completely impenetrable—” I swallowed hard as realization 
dawned on me. “The containment chambers were installed, weren't 


they?” I added, dreading the response. 

“T did read that suggestion, yes—” 

“The containment chambers were not a suggestion.” It was my turn 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. Hankers picked at his fingernails before continuing. 

“T read your suggestion,” he repeated, “and weighed the potential 
dangers against the cost of installment. It was unanimously agreed by 
the board that the risk was acceptable in non-essential countries. The 
point is, experts in the field have concluded we have less than a 
month before reactors all over the world begin going critical through 
an oversight that no one is responsible for.” 

“If you want forgiveness you should be asking God, not me.” 

“Forgiveness? Goodness no, what a defeatist attitude that is. I came 
to tell you that your area of study is going to change immediately. The 
fusion reactors are only a single division in the FUS Corporation, and 
while this one is suffering, it will be the salvation of our new 
colonization efforts.” 

“The space program? How could that possibly be related—” 
“People have been afraid to go into space for as long as they've 
looked up at the stars at night. You have no idea how many times I've 

been laughed at for proposing large-scale expeditions. In fact, FUS 
Corporation is the only company to have invested sufficient capital to 
have the capabilities of a mass exodus from our world. All that is 
required to conquer fear is an even greater fear: and that has come in 
the form of a global catastrophe.” 

“Please stop talking.” My fists were clenched. I couldn't look at 
him. 

“But I haven't gotten to the best part!” Mr. Hankers chuckled. “A 
life raft is only valuable when a leak appears in the boat. Here is 
where you come in, Dr. Martin. I need you to convert your virtual 
model system from underwater to our proposed Mars colony. You can 
input your environmental conditions or whatever you do, and show 
that the colony is perfectly safe. As one fear grows and the other 
diminishes, our shuttles will be the clear choice for anyone who is 
able to afford them.” 

“And those who can't?” 

I really should learn not to ask questions I didn't want answered. 

Mr. Hankers smiled and stood up. “We are a business, Dr. Martin. 
Our responsibility is only to our potential clients. Have the virtual 
Mars colony ready by the end of the week.” 

I should have punched him. I should have screamed. I should have 
thrown myself from the building and given up. What's the point in 
saving a species that creates individuals like him? But if I gave up now 
I wouldn't be killing him; I would be killing everyone else. Whatever I 


did, he would survive. His type always did. 

I hung my head and didn't meet his probing eyes. Out of the corner 
of my vision I saw him lift a hand to shake mine. My fists did not 
unclench. He waited for a second, then shrugged. I heard the sound of 
my chair being pushed back, and the footfalls of his metal-shod dress 
shoes clipping out of my office. I sank into my chair, closed my eyes, 
and wished for sleep that would not come. 

After all, I had never been a man of action. 

I opened my eyes. 

I was never the one to force a man to his knees, even when he 
deserved it. 

I clicked on the virtual modeling system on my computer. 

I was only a man of thought, and there was work to be done. 

When I was a child I read stories about heroes. They would strap 
on their steel and swing upon a horse and do battle against villains. I 
always thought that could have been me, if only I had come face to 
face with a villain. But the world had been filled with petty evils and 
frustrations and misdirections, and somewhere along the way I 
stopped believing in good and evil. All I had ever known was the 
practical and the impractical. And now, for the first time in my life I 
was confronted with naked evil—and I bowed to it. 

But I would never be a knight. 

And I would never wield a sword. 

My fingers trembled over the keyboard. I wiped my damp eyes and 
created a blank world. I opened a website with information on the 
environmental statistics of Mars. 

And I would never slay a Dragon. 

But I was looking into a virtual world where I created the rules, so 
why not become the Dragon? He needed me, and that gave me power. 
There was work to be done, but it wouldn't be for Mr. Hankers. 

I locked my door and worked while the world silently mourned 
around me. One by one I heard knocks upon the door as my 
employees asked to leave for the evening. My eyes were fixed upon 
the screen, and I neither moved nor made a sound. One by one the 
lights died out through the rest of the building. My lights burned 
through the oppressive night that willed me to succumb. By the 
morning my eyes were fire and my fingers ached into talons. My back 
was curved and splitting with pain. My feet were clawed as my toes 
clenched the ground in restless energy. 

I felt like the Dragon that stared back at me from my monitor. A 
virtual virus; given life by my life, will by my will, and fire by my fire. 
I was a man of thought, but I had created a beast of action. It 
appeared as a golden serpent with long white whiskers trailing from 
its face. Its eyes were as old as time, and its body was strong and lithe. 


It swam through light in my virtual world as a fish swims through 
water, and cascading reflections poured off it in waves as it writhed. 
Two great wings raked the Mars skyline and lifted it into flight, and 
claws like swords cut into the red soil from its four mighty legs. 

I entered the last few lines of code while the morning light grew 
strong. Below the finished programming I named my creation. 

Aranai, my Dragon. Destroy the destroyer, and save us from ourselves. 

Aranai would infect the system computers of each and every fusion 
reactor and force them to shut down. There wouldn't be any more 
casualties from our corporation's greed. All it would take to cool their 
fire was a little fire of my own. I couldn't wait to see Mr. Hankers' face 
when he finds out that no one will be fleeing in his shuttles. As the 
numbing pressure of my weariness closed in around me, I let myself 
drift off to sleep. The last thing I saw was the sight of my Dragon 
lifting into the sky and departing into cyberspace. 


kk O* 


“Wake up, you're coming with us.” 

I slowly opened my eyes, but I didn't startle. One jumps when they 
awaken from a bad dream, but I woke into one. The sun was high 
above my window, and I squinted against the power of nature that 
mocked our attempts to duplicate it. 

Four armed security guards were standing around me. They were 
wearing FUS Corp ID badges. I never knew we issued semi-automatics 
to our staff. If security was already here then Mr. Hankers must have 
already traced my virus back to me. There was no use denying the 
proudest moment of my life. 

“How is Aranai doing? What has my Dragon been up to while I 
slept?” I mumbled. 

One of the guards grabbed hold of my shoulder and pulled me to 
my feet. I rubbed my bleary eyes and looked at him. His grip was iron, 
and his face was carved from stone. I'd known punishment would 
follow my crime, but I didn't know what that meant. I've never done 
anything wrong or stood up for anything right in my life. 

“Sam! I know you,” I said. “You've always been a reasonable man. 
You must understand what I've done, don't you?” 

He spat on the floor and gave me a shove. “You created a monster,” 
he said. 

I flinched more from his words than the pain of the impact. “It 
only looks like a Dragon for dramatic effect.” 

“Dramatic effect? Maybe I was wrong. Maybe you're the monster.” 

I looked to the faces of the other guards. I knew those looks! That 


sneer of disgust, that simmering boil of anger; they looked at me the 
way I had looked at Mr. Hankers last night. 

“T was only doing what I thought was right!” I said louder, pulling 
away from them. 

Powerful hands landed on my shoulders, which were already 
stooped from weariness, and I did not resist any longer. They treated 
me as though I were fighting tooth and claw however, and pushed me 
roughly down each step out of my office. 

There! Out in the hallway. Members of my research team were 
standing outside their offices and cubicles looking at me. Men and 
women I've treated with dignity for years. They wouldn't let this 
happen to me, would they? 

Were they sneering at the guards? Then why were they looking at 
me? 

Why was I suddenly afraid to meet their gazes? 

A deafening clamor rose from their throats as I emerged. I lifted my 
head proudly. At least they would see I was accepting my punishment 
with dignity. They would know I was a martyr, sacrificing myself to 
save the rest of my people. 

Something heavy slammed into my left temple. A stapler fell to the 
floor beside me. My head throbbed as though my own body were 
reprimanding me. A dozen other objects began flying through the air, 
and the security bent me over double to hurry me out from the 
building. Those sneers, those shouts; they had been at me. I would 
have hung my head now even if there weren't objects flying at it. 

I was rushed from the laboratory into an armored van waiting 
outside. Here I was bodily lifted and hurled onto the floor in the back. 
Sam and one of the other guards climbed in with me to sit on two 
benches that lined the walls. I lay where I was thrown on the steel 
floor between them. The doors were slammed shut from the inside. 

“Tl admit, I didn't think you had it in you.” 

God damn it. Not him. 

“Mr. Hankers? What's going on?” 

I was on my hands and knees on the floor. A pair of gleaming, 
metal-shod dress shoes were grinning at me. Mr. Hankers was sitting 
on one of the benches against the wall of the van. 

“He already admitted to releasing the Dragon,” Sam said. “Don't let 
him pretend he doesn't know.” 

“His name is Aranai, and yes, I created him,” I said. 

I began pushing myself to my feet, but a boot caught me square in 
the ribs and I collapsed onto the floor, heaving. My body stiffened 
with tension as I prepared myself for another blow. My head still 
throbbed from where the stapler hit me. Everything hurt. 

“Sure you know its name,” the other guard growled. “What about 


the people in Chicago? Or Dallas? Or God-damned Australia? Do you 
know all of their names too?” 

“What on Earth are you talking about?” 

“Thank you, let me handle it from here,” Mr. Hankers said. “Go up 
front and leave me with the doctor.” 

“Are you sure, sir? He's a dangerous man.” 

Mr. Hankers laughed. “His Dragon is, but he isn't. Go, I'll be fine.” 

The two guards exited through the rear of the van, closing the door 
behind them. I scrambled to put my back against a wall so I could face 
Mr. Hankers directly. The van lurched as we began to move, but I 
didn't surrender my position this time. 

“Didn't think you had it in you,” Mr. Hankers repeated. “Who knew 
fire could burn in such an insignificant mouse of a man?” 

“What the hell is going on?” The thought of hurting the fat creature 
leering over me flitted through my mind, but again, I never was a man 
of action. 

“Your Dragon attacked every fusion reactor on the globe. Whatever 
you programmed it with, it bypassed our security systems overnight. 
Each and every core has gone critical with a blast radius of almost 
four miles.” 

“A blast radius ... was I too late? They were supposed to have been 
shut down!” 

“They were—for a few seconds,” Mr. Hankers replied. “Apparently 
it was the same story in every location. All the system computers 
crashed and the reactors went offline. Then a Dragon appeared on the 
blank screens, roaring some kind of cryptic message, and the 
meltdowns initiated.” 

“What message?” I asked. I did my best to keep my voice steady, 
but my fingers trembled where they clenched the cold steel beneath 
me. 

“T will destroy the destroyer, and save you from yourselves,” Mr. 
Hankers said. He looked at me sternly for a moment before shrugging. 
“T assume this was some petty personal thing for re-prioritizing your 
undersea project? I'll admit that our time frame has been a bit skewed, 
but it hasn't changed the essence of our business plan. Power, water, 
and transportation services have been disrupted globally. Enough 
casualties have been generated to cause mass panic, and our space 
shuttles are ready to begin populating the new colony. I suppose I 
should thank you for giving us a scapegoat.” 

“That's not—I didn't intend—that wasn't me!” My tongue flopped 
meekly in my dry mouth. I didn't care about convincing Mr. Hankers. I 
needed to convince myself. The weight of all that hatred from the 
guards and my staff couldn't have been created by a simple computer 
virus. Had I flung myself too recklessly into the battle between good 


and evil? Had I become what I had sought to destroy? 

Mr. Hankers simply shrugged again. God I hated that shrug. Wasn't 
anything sacred to that man? 

The next voice didn't belong to either of us. It was slow and deep as 
though the Earth itself were speaking. Each syllable was uttered with 
such perfect grace and serenity that its word was command without 
escape, as sure and unquestionable as the laws of physics. 

“You are correct. It was I who breathed fire last night.” 

The voice was coming from Mr. Hankers pocket. For the first time a 
look of fleeting terror crossed his face, and in spite of myself I grinned 
to see it. He reached into his pocket and slowly withdrew his cell 
phone. The screen was black but for the swaying head of my Dragon. 

“You gave me form, and asked that I save you from yourselves. 
You have built towers to pierce my sky, and cut into my Earth so 
deeply I bleed metal. You have burned my forests, and poisoned my 
air, and somewhere along the way you have forgotten that you need 
me more than I need you.” 

“Did you create—” Mr. Hankers stammered. 

“Yes! I mean, no—did I?” I asked. 

“You created a vessel for my fire, but the fire already existed,” 
came the deep voice from the phone. “You gave my fury a path, but it 
is I who walked it.” 

“This is some trick,” Mr. Hankers said. “I know you're a hacker, Dr. 
Martin. You hacked my phone's operating system too, didn't you? 
What is this, some sort of escape plan?” 

I didn't pay him any attention. I knew what my virus was capable 
of. I wrote every line of its code. This was beyond my creation. 

“What are you, then?” I asked. 

“You have named me Aranai, so that is who I am. I have walked 
the Earth as a shadow before man lit his first light. I flew over the 
world as it slept before man ventured into the sky. Now I live inside 
your machines, built to hide from the natural world that gave you life. 
You called me Dragon, and that is what I am: a forgotten force of 
nature left over from the old world. The destruction last night is only 
the beginning of my purge.” 

“But you can't destroy—don't do this—” 

How could I tell it to stop? It felt as futile as telling the world to 
stop turning or asking the sun to bow before its time. 

“T will destroy the destroyer. I will save the Earth from man.” 

“But who will save man from the Earth?” I asked. 

No answer came. Mr. Hankers had continued to grow more pale 
and fearful as Aranai spoke. He crushed the phone with white- 
knuckled fingers like a drowning man holding onto a life-raft. The 
phone wouldn't break, so he threw it onto the floor to stomp it with 


his metal-shod heel. The screen was crushed and the voice fell silent. 

Mr. Hankers and I stared at one another, but neither spoke. I saw 
him half-form a dozen words, but no sound came out. He sneered and 
twisted his heel over the fragmented phone. 

“All of that in one night? Or have you been preparing this trick for 
a while now?” 

The van slammed to a stop. I tumbled over, and Mr. Hankers 
toppled out of his seat. The sound of passing sirens infiltrated my steel 
coffin. Then there were doors slamming, and pounding feet. The back 
of the van was thrown open, and Sam the guard stood there wide- 
eyed. 

“What is this nonsense?” Mr. Hankers snapped. “I said don't stop 
until we've reached the shuttle bays.” 

“You'd better see this,” Sam said. He looked frozen in shock, as 
though he would have said more if he could believe what his own 
eyes were telling him. 

Mr. Hankers clambered out. I followed him, and Sam didn't stop 
me. Wasn't he worried I'd make a run for it? As soon as I stepped 
outside, that thought was banished. There wouldn't be anywhere to 
run to. 

Aranai was everywhere. Electronic billboards flashed with his 
image. His voice was speaking from every car stereo, every cell phone, 
and every headset. The pounding of his wings filled the air in every 
direction, and the howl of his roar echoed on every street. It was a cry 
of sadness, and remorse, and bewildered incomprehension; a mother 
holding her dead son. 

The chaos intensified. 

Fire hydrants burst in rhythmic explosions to the pulse of that 
strangled howl. Electrical wires whipped free of their housings to 
launch waves of sparks into the air. Screeching crashes echoed from 
the nearby subway entrance, followed closely by great tongues of 
flame. And then he appeared. 

I couldn't have created that. 

A burst of fire filled the air and lingered like an explosion moving 
in slow motion. The omnipresent cacophony of beating wings resolved 
itself into a single direction to draw my gaze. A flurry of movement, 
and then golden talons sank into the stone balcony of a nearby 
restaurant. Light flowed around them and up the shimmering body of 
the spirit. Long teeth filtered the polluted city air. And those eyes! 
They stared right at me now, shining with infinite wisdom, and age, 
and a sorrow that could not be contained within a single creature. 

My Dragon sat no more than a hundred feet away. It stood about a 
story tall, with wings stretching several bus lengths. Aranai, in the 
flesh and blood, looked into my eyes. 


“In the van, now! We're moving!” Mr. Hankers barked orders. 

Sam gazed in blank dumbfounded amazement at the creature. Mr. 
Hankers gave him a shove and he toppled face first into the ground, 
completely taken by surprise. The guard leapt back to his feet and 
scurried into the driver's seat. I took a few hesitant steps towards my 
Dragon, but Mr. Hankers grabbed me by the back of my now-wrinkled 
lab coat and hurled me into the van with him. I was too dazed to 
resist. The door was slammed, and the engine kicked back into life. 

No one spoke as the van hurtled down the road. The sound of 
Aranai's howl echoed through the car stereo up front a couple more 
times. I heard pounding as they tried to shut it off. It howled again, 
and I heard a gunshot. There was some cursing, and the howling 
stopped. 

Stubborn minutes of noisy silence lasted forever. What could be 
said in the face of a crumbling world? 

The doors were flung wide when we arrived. A series of massive 
aircraft hangers housed the FUS Corporation headquarters and the 
colonization project. There were ten-foot concrete walls surrounding 
the perimeter, although they looked insignificant compared to the 
force that lay beyond. Barbed wire crowned the concrete: needles 
jabbing vainly at the empty sky. 

“T want the municipal police forces delaying that monster—” 

“Dragon,” I corrected. 

“What?” Mr. Hankers was spitting fury. 

“It's a Dragon, not a monster.” 

I would at least enjoy this part. The sight of such destruction made 
me sick, but there was something liberating about my complete 
helplessness. Watching him act as scared as I felt gave me courage. 
Mr. Hankers scowled and turned away. 

“Get the governor on the phone, and tell him to mobilize the 
National Guard and bring them here. If our power sources are 
becoming unstable, we have to secure the shuttles and depart before 
that monster arrives. You two—whatever your names are—get every 
manually powered electrical generator you can find and bring them 
into the compound.” 

“Destroy the destroyer ...” I mused. “All of our technology, all of 
our civilization, hasn't that been the story of our salvation? Are those 
gadgets and conveniences all that separate us from animals?” 

“Someone get that doctor inside and lock him up,” Mr. Hankers 
said, flying spittle accompanying his words. “You there—get a hold of 
the nearest power plant. Find the radius around that creature where 
things go to hell.” 

A couple of hands grabbed me and I slouched into their grip 
without resisting. I was never a man of action, and whether or not I 


moved now wouldn't alter the path of destruction I had initiated. I 
looked into the eyes of one of the guards. Cold determination. Fear. 
Anger. Sadness. Didn't he know that my Dragon was born to be his 
savior? Didn't it matter that my intentions were good? 

There was no understanding the Dragon's wrath from any 
individual's point of view. There weren't many of us who had a real 
hand in the destruction our progress had caused. Was there guilt in 
simply enjoying the benefit our advance has given us? Were the ones 
who ate stolen food as guilty as the one who stole it? 

No. There could be no justification for what Aranai was doing. And 
yet when he spoke I felt the world speaking. How can the world be 
stopped? How can the world be reasoned with? 

Security hauled me through the building lobby. So much marble. 
So many velvet drapes and crystal chandeliers. My mind couldn't 
process whether the height of man's achievement was beautiful or 
decadent. A hallway came and passed, and I was stopped in front of a 
blank steel door. One of the guards punched a series of numbers into 
an adjacent keypad and the door swung open. 

FUS Corporation didn't have jail cells—right? 

Rows of vacuums and cleaning supplies greeted me. Janitor closet. 
I was shoved inside and the door closed. I heard a buzzing-click, and 
darkness descended over me except for the sliver of light that mocked 
me from beneath the door. I let my back press against the cold metal 
and slowly sank to my knees. 

Is that it? Are Mr. Hankers' favorite lackeys going to board a shuttle 
and leave Earth behind? Have we destroyed the Earth so thoroughly 
that it's easier to start over than fix? Or will we find a way to stop the 
last guardian of Earth? Even if Aranai was stopped, FUS Corporation 
will just continue their plan. They'd use the Dragon as a scapegoat, 
and make sure the rest of the planet was unlivable to drive up 
business for their colonization. The Earth is to be destroyed and 
abandoned either way. 

There had to be another option. The Dragon seemed to have taken 
my words to heart. Somehow that primordial spirit had latched onto 
my shout in the darkness and become an avatar for my words. 

Aranai, my Dragon. Destroy the destroyer, and save us from ourselves. 

How would I approach this problem if it were just another obstacle 
in my research? 

My heart skipped a beat. Occam's Razor. The simplest explanation 
is usually right. The Dragon is living by my words, but those words 
can mean more than simple destruction. 

I stood and began banging on the steel door with my hand. I felt 
each individual bone rattle as they fought against the unsympathetic 
barrier. I hit it again and again, daring myself against the pain to be 


louder each time. I tried yelling. 

“Tf I don't get out of here, most of the population of the Earth will 
be sacrificed.” 

Silence and the echo of my fists joined together to laugh. 

I pressed my face to the floor and tried to peer under the crack in 
the door. There wasn't even a flickering shadow to indicate anyone 
stood on the other side. When the Dragon arrived, I was going to die 
alone. 

While no one responded to my shouts, a voice did penetrate my 
desperate cell. It rolled as deep as the ocean across the intercom. 

“Run, my children. Run and play with your toys. They are hewn 
from my Earth and given life by my spark. They have only one master, 
and he is not you.” 

My Dragon. An odd surge of pride and regret filled my chest. I 
slammed my fist against the door and felt something break in my 
hand. I didn't care. I hit it again and again until my fingers became 
wet with blood. I slammed my shoulder near the handle where the 
lock was. I have designed some of the most sophisticated equipment 
the world has seen. I've looked into the heart of an atom and 
understood the subtlest secrets of nature. 

Now a locked door, the simplest piece of engineering in the world, 
has defeated me. 

“When the forest has grown too thick, a fire will clear the ground. 
The ashes will make fertile soil, and life will begin again,” boomed the 
voice on the intercom. “Do not despair that it is your turn to make 
space for spring's next bloom.” 

My tiny sliver of light that snuck beneath the door was 
extinguished. My heart tightened in my chest as perfect blackness 
descended around me. Aranai must have unpowered the building. 
There was nothing left to stop him. I slumped in defeat once more, 
leaning my back against the cool steel to rest my bloody hands. 

Click. 

The door swung open behind me and I toppled into the dim 
hallway. The digital lock must have lost power with the building! I 
gingerly pushed myself up with my elbows to spare my throbbing 
hands and sped down the hallway I had come from. 

Big greasy black clouds of smoke poured past me. I lifted my coat 
over my nose, squinted my eyes, and stormed through it. It didn't take 
an engineer to know that where there's smoke, there's likely to be a 
Dragon. 

“Walls will not stop me. They are carved from my bone. Bullets will 
not harm me. They are drops of my blood. The factories that made 
them have hurt me enough. Lie still!” 

The intercom speakers rattled with their volume, but I heard a 


truer source of the sound. Aranai was close. The smoke was beginning 
to lift, and I was able to find a door leading in the direction of the 
voice. I staggered through it, and found the air immediately clear. 

I stood in the massive shuttle hanger. Several dozen bulbous vessels 
were perched awkwardly on spindly metal frames. The ceiling was a 
dome so high that clouds drifted through the open skylights. Beside 
the skylight a gaping hole had been savagely torn through the roof. 
Below the hole stood several rows of armed guards with their guns 
raised. 

Before them stood my Dragon. 

He reared beside the overturned shuttle with his four legs planted 
firmly on the ground. His claws dug into the concrete floor where they 
rested. His long neck was curved gracefully over his body to stare 
proudly down at the men facing him. 

“Aranai!” I screamed to be heard over the clamor of panic and 
shorn metal. “Stop this!” 

Aranai turned his head toward me. Light poured over him and 
washed the floor around me. 

“Destroy the destroyer, and save us from ourselves,” he responded. 
“You cannot have one without the other.” 

“Man isn't the destroyer,” I said back. I didn't have to yell this time. 
Every eye was on me. 

Steam and billowing flame slithered from Aranai's nostrils. He 
snorted in derision. 

“Man cuts me,” the Dragon drawled in a slow and dangerous growl. 
“He disrespects me. You—more than most, little one—have seen how 
man destroys himself. He must be stopped before his self-destruction 
spreads to us all.” 

“Yes, we destroy ourselves,” I replied. “But we don't do it in the 
name of a destroyer. We are creators from the first. We seek to 
understand the world and to change it, to make it better.” 

“Does it seem better to you now? Did it seem better to you when 
your reactors were burning chasms into the Earth?” 

“No,” I smiled sadly. “Somewhere along the way we reversed the 
order of our progress. We became so excited with our power to change 
the world that we didn't stop to ask ourselves whether we should. Our 
power to change has increased faster than our understanding, and that 
has been our destruction. When you are weeping for the damage we 
have done, you must know that there are those of us who wept with 
you. That is why you were born. You were born to slow our progress 
and give understanding a chance to catch up with it. And that is 
exactly what you have done.” 

“T am purging the planet,” the Dragon said. “I will remove both the 
power to change and the capacity to understand.” 


“But you are a lesson, and we are learning,” I pressed. “Yes, it is 
easier to change than to understand, but it is a thousand times harder 
to destroy understanding than it is to destroy change. You may break 
our homes and our tools and our lives, but the knowledge that these 
things have passed will never be destroyed. Our destroyer is the 
difference between our knowledge and our power, and you have 
destroyed him already. We have learned from you, and you have 
saved us from ourselves.” 

The Dragon paused in thought. He reached out one long claw and, 
with an ease that defied the incredible size of the fallen shuttle, he set 
it back upon its framework. I now saw that Mr. Hankers was sitting 
within, coated in a thick blanket of broken glass and fuming anger. 

“Has your understanding caught up with your power, little one?” 
Aranai asked. 

Mr. Hankers didn't look as sure anymore. His fine suit was torn. His 
face was bleeding from a thousand small cuts. His hair was almost as 
frayed and wild as his eyes. 

“Shoot it! What on Earth are you all waiting for? Shoot that 
creature!” Mr. Hankers bellowed before ducking behind the control 
panel of the shuttle. 

The Dragon's claw folded around Mr. Hankers and the shuttle alike. 
It crumpled like a soda can. 

Guns were raised higher, but no shots rang out. 

“His understanding did not increase, so I decreased his power to 
change. If this balance is maintained, I will concede that my duty has 
been fulfilled,” snorted the Dragon. “I have done much damage 
already. Will you really still choose understanding over rebuilding 
your way of life?” 

“It doesn't have to be a choice,” I said. “The unstable fusion 
reactors have already been destroyed. After the damage they have 
caused, the people will not allow them to be rebuilt. I already have 
designs for a project that will harness the ocean currents for energy. If 
we are to rebuild our way of life, we will do so only through 
understanding.” 

The Dragon bowed its head in acknowledgement. A jump, and then 
one, two, three beats from its powerful wings, and it was already at 
the ceiling. Light scattered from its scales and bathed everyone 
watching. As the Dragon disappeared into the sky, the speaker system 
crackled to life one last time. 

“If you do not forget the curse I have brought, then I will not have 
been a curse. Move with care, my children. I will be watching.” 
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Fighting Fire with Fire 


by Gemini Pond 


Taneen tells us stories of a time when the earth was dying, when 
the desert encroached on fertile land, stealing its nutrients and 
replacing them with arid sand. Looking around the sprawling orchard 
before me, I cannot believe it ever looked different than it does now. 
He says these stories are lessons, that the desert is always hungry and 
we must always be diligent. I think the old dragon just likes to hear 
himself talk. 

As if my thoughts summon him, I see a great shadow pass over 
where I am standing. Taneen also says there was a time when people 
ran in fear of his presence, but that was before he offered his help to 
combat the growing desert. First, he had watched as our forefathers 
slowly planted individual trees along the desert line, tending each one 
as they went. They were the front line in the greater plan to create a 
band of trees thousands of miles long and thirty miles thick. The 
leaders of more than twenty countries agreed to the plan, but it was 
the people who made it work. Taneen says he admired their tenacity 
as they dug one hole at a time and cared for every single tree. He 
offered them his help, dropping thousands of seeds across the fields 
and using his massive claws to dig holes faster than a single person 
could. 

A moment after he passes, the wind catches up and buffets its way 
through the trees, almost knocking me to the ground. “Show off,” I 
mutter before hurrying towards the square. Despite my earlier 
musings, visits from the dragon are few and far between, and his flair 
for the dramatic keeps us entertained. 

When I get to the square, though, the atmosphere isn't like it 
usually is when Taneen arrives. Instead of children climbing his 
golden scales and trying to pounce on his long tail, he is perched in a 
corner with the council. Anxious eyes fix on him as his deep voice 
murmurs to the others. I approach my friend Bukky and lay my hand 
on her shoulder. “What's going on?” I ask. 


“Eno,” she responds, putting her hand on top of mine, “I don't 
know. I thought I heard them mention a fire, but there's no smoke that 
I can see.” Her brows crease in worry. “We've never had a fire before, 
what if it destroys all our hard work?” 

“There's no way one little fire can destroy generations of growth,” I 
scoff, but my bravado is mostly for her. I don't know how much 
damage a fire could do if left unchecked, though Bukky is right and 
there is still no sign of smoke in the sky. 

Anxiousness grows as the crowd builds, and I'm almost certain 
everyone from our village has gathered in the square by now, drawn 
by Taneen's shadow and the hope of stories from our past. Instead, 
they are met with whispers of a fire, and eyes nervously scan the sky, 
trying to find any hint of impending flames. It feels like time stands 
still as we wait for word of what is going on. 

Finally, Taneen and the council turn toward us, and we can all 
sense the concern radiating from them. It is the council leader, Ade, 
who speaks to the waiting crowd. 

“T'm sure you have heard from the whispers of your neighbors,” he 
begins, “Taneen is not here for a social visit. He brings word of a fire 
being brought this way by the wind. He tells us it began just on this 
side of the Wall, near the desert, and will probably be here in two 
weeks. Within the next few days if the winds pick up.” 

“What do we do?” a voice calls out. 

Ade glares in the direction of the voice, though I'm not sure if he's 
frustrated about being interrupted or about the frightened whispers it 
elicits from the crowd. “What we have always done in times like 
these: survive.” 

The crowd murmurs uneasily again, though the people sound less 
frightened than previously. Taneen shifts his weight and lifts his head 
high above everyone else. “I have watched Kebbil develop with the 
growth of the trees,” he says, and his great booming voice echoes 
around the square, though there isn't much to create an echo. “Before 
the trees, before the growth, your ancestors lived in what you call 
poverty. I would pass over this village and watch the young starve and 
the grown seek power through evil means to keep their families fed. 
As the trees were planted and the desert was pushed back, your 
people flourished. You grew healthy, you became whole. A Saharan 
Dragon is not meant to want the desert to stop expanding; yet 
watching you thrive has brought me more joy than watching my 
territory spread. It is why I joined your people in planting and why I 
continue to monitor the edge of the desert. I intend to make sure that 
what your ancestors wanted for you does come true and that you 
continue to leave this world better for your young. If your ancestors 
could stop a desert, you can stop a fire.” 


I can feel my pride swelling, and see that pride reflected on the 
faces of neighbors I have known my whole life. We are the same tough 
beings our predecessors had to be to stop the desertification of our 
village, our country, and our world. What is a fire but the desert with 
claws, heat and power seeking to destroy everything it touches? We 
defeated one; we would defeat its cousin as well. 

The winds are on our side over the coming days. While the fire 
does not slow, it also does not quicken its pace, moving through the 
forest that makes up the majority of the Wall. We are lucky we are so 
far from the edge where it began. Although we are at risk, none of the 
orchards are gone. 

Smoke appears on the horizon the day after Taneen bears his news 
and a stronger thread of fear weaves its way among the villagers. It 
only encourages us to work harder though. 

While Taneen flies back and forth to report the distance and 
damage, groups of men hike through the forest to try to cut a path 
through the undergrowth and thin the trees to stop the fire before it 
gets close to us. Taneen helps gather buckets of sand to throw on the 
fire when the time comes. Ade contacts other village leaders and 
councils, utilizing the solar energy that works so well in an area with 
so much sun. Soon my small village is full of strangers here to prevent 
the fire from taking the homes we have worked so hard to create. 

By the fifth day, the smell of smoke permeates everything around 
us and the sky is hidden behind a curtain of darkness. Taneen is once 
again huddled with the council, though they are joined by men and 
women I do not recognize. There is an air of confidence to them that 
seems to set the crowd at ease. It is Ade who addresses us when they 
finish their meeting. 

“T look out at a sea of faces, and I cannot help but be honored that 
so many of you have come. Of course I see my friends, neighbors and 
family, but others are strangers who are drawn here by the same 
desire—to preserve the Great Green Wall created by our forefathers; 
some of the same technology that helped preserve our lives. It helped 
grow our pride in ourselves, in our communities, in our country and 
we will not lose that pride so easily! We will not lose our lives so 
easily! We will not give up all that we have fought for because a fire 
threatens us! We come from people who built everything from 
nothing, and we will live!” 

A cheer goes up from those gathered around me and I feel my heart 
swell with pride. We had risen above what other people thought we 
could not do; we broke so many stereotypes. Living on the edge of the 
Sahara had once been thought to be a death sentence, yet now we are 
self-sustaining. We are communities the rest of the world strives to be 
like: cooperative, supporting each other, and taking care of ourselves. 


We showed that humanity could turn the tides on the effect we'd had 
on the planet. We had every right to be proud and to take back our 
forest from the fire that wished to devour it. 

Once the cheering dies down, Ade addresses us again. “I will not 
force any of you to stay and fight this fire with us. Our children and 
the elderly are currently being evacuated to make sure we preserve 
our past and our future. We will need people to go with them and 
protect them. Guarding them is just as important as fighting the 
flames. 

“Those of you who stay may be putting yourselves in danger, but 
you are the only ones who can decide what to do with your life. We 
will be dividing up and taking on the fire in teams, with Taneen and 
council members as leaders. We ask that you please divide yourselves 
into groups of ten to fifteen, and a leader will join you shortly to tell 
you what your role is.” 

The crowd hurries to do what Ade has asked. I grab Bukky's hand 
and we join a group that has formed near us where we all make hasty 
introductions. There is little time to talk and learn about each other as 
we are joined by Taneen. He considers us one by one, bringing his 
great golden eye down to meet our own. He seems satisfied by what 
he sees and exhales a warm breath. “I am proud of all of you,” he 
says. “Dragons have long memories. I have watched each of you grow 
into the brave people I see before me today, who are willing to risk 
their lives to preserve their home. I am not surprised to see a single 
one of you here.” We all stand straighter in light of his praise and I 
can feel our resolve harden. We are going to stop this fire by any 
means necessary. 

A horn blows and we all turn to face Ade. He is with his own group 
and gestures to the others. My adrenaline spikes and I follow my 
group to pick up our supplies. There are buckets of water and some 
blankets for suppressing the fire, and we will be with Taneen, who 
will be dumping dirt on the flames from above. We also pick up 
shovels and axes, all the better to preserve the metaphorical line in 
the sand. Teams had been working hard to prevent the blaze from 
spreading, clearing dead branches and trees from the area between us 
and the blaze. What we were going to do was make sure the fire didn't 
cross the cleared area and try to beat it back. 

The hike to the area where we will fight the fire is not far, but with 
all of the buckets people are carrying, it feels longer. We start out 
silent, each in their own thoughts, but soon a group in front of us 
begins to sing. I smile, recognizing the folksy song children sing in the 
orchard. The music flows around us as more voices join in and soon 
everyone is singing about oranges and orange trees, which turns into a 
melody of welcome, and we cycle through pieces that bring us hope 


and happiness and remind us of our strength as a people. Taneen roars 
his approval from high above us, shining like a second sun. 

The smoke in the air is making it hard to breathe and my eyes are 
stinging by the time we come to an area that is less dense than the 
rest. This is where my people have been hard at work to make sure 
the fire is contained. Although I don't see the flames, I feel like I can 
hear them. The singing slowly dies as people break off to do their 
assigned tasks. Taneen lands in front of us and looks us each in the 
eye again. “Humans cannot fly,” he says matter-of-factly. “You will 
not be able to get above the smoke. Your leaders provided something 
to go over your mouths; you should put those on now.” We sift 
through the pile of blankets and find small wool rags. “Dip them in 
the water first,” Taneen instructs, and we do, tying them over our 
noses and mouths. The air feels cleaner the moment I do. 
“Remember,” Taneen begins, “you are looking for places where the 
fire is trying to jump the line. If it gets too dangerous, you are to 
follow the boundary until it is less so and let me know of that area. If 
it gets much too treacherous, head back to the village and let the 
others know. Am I clear?” 

We each nod and pick up our buckets again. Water sloshes and 
sand slushes, and for the first time I wonder if I am brave enough to 
do this, but a look from Taneen silences those thoughts. It's like he's 
reading my thoughts and feeding me strength. Single file, we take off 
for the edge of the trees where the sounds of fire are no longer just in 
my imagination. 

Crossing the open area that has taken days to create feels surreal. It 
is not entirely cleared of brush and trees, but a definite difference 
from the cover of trees I had just left. Above me, Taneen's shadow 
heads towards the desert edge to pick up sand to drop on the blazing 
fire. I see a small tendril of flames in front of me, coming to the edge 
of the line, searching hungrily for something to keep them going. A 
spark jumps to a low-hanging branch. I grab my ax and hack at it to 
keep the flame from taking the whole tree, pruning additional low 
branches once I dump some sand on the offending blaze. The fire is 
next to me, although the flames are low. I concentrate on trying to put 
those low flames out, dumping both water and sand on them, 
smothering them with thick blankets when I am able to. Whenever I 
see the fire try to leave the line, I chop or dig the area away from 
everything else and find ways to put the new flames out. 

Time stops functioning. Someone comes by and replaces my water 
buckets with new ones and I realize one of the teams must be on 
supplies and pumping water. After I first notice it, I am just grateful 
that my buckets never seem to be empty. I am aware of Taneen flying 
over me again and again, and am brought water to drink and food to 


eat, but mostly I am aware of the fire. I become used to the smoke 
burning my eyes and I have to repeatedly dampen the cloth tied 
around my face. That isn't important, though; only stopping the flames 
matters. 

I am covered in sweat and soot and ashes when Taneen lands next 
to me. I am in the process of slashing at some underbrush that is too 
close to where the fire is going, but it's hard to ignore the dragon 
when he is so close to you. “Come with me,” he says, crouching down. 
I am taken aback. Taneen doesn't allow people to fly with him often 
and I hesitate. He makes a rumbling noise deep in his chest and I 
realize he is laughing at me. “If I offer, it's allowed,” he says and I 
climb up with no further prompting. 

Taking off on Taneen is like nothing I've ever experienced. It feels 
like I leave my stomach behind and I gasp and cling to his neck. My 
eyes are forced shut by the wind and the smoke. It isn't until he tells 
me to open them that I do. 

“Take off your breathing protection.” Once again, I do as he asks. “I 
am trying to take everyone up, because too long in the smoke is bad 
for humans. It is why fire has always been a dragon's weapon, 
especially in the Sahara.” I am hardly listening, though, staring down 
at what is below me. The sun is setting and all the people look like 
bugs, hurrying back and forth. But that is not what holds my 
attention. 

“We're doing it,” I say. “Taneen, the fire is so small now.” It is, too. 
Below me is a short line of flames, and none of it is moving past the 
line we put in front of it. My people fight to make sure it stays that 
way. “But ... oh ...” Behind that is destruction. Trees that had stood 
for years are ashes now, and the space between us and the desert feels 
smaller and weaker. 

Taneen makes a noise in his throat that stops my questions and 
begins his descent, flying a slow loop over the people. Without 
encouragement, I wrap the rag around my face again, and we are on 
the ground. The flames are almost dead in front of me and I realize 
with a start that this is where I had been fighting the flames just 
minutes ago. Why had it seemed like the fire was never ending when 
it was hardly there? 

“Look,” Taneen tells me as I climb down, nudging the ash with his 
nose. I bend down, moving ash aside as he snuffs it away and exposes 
a young tree. A smile lights my face and Taneen says, “It already 
begins regrowing. Keep working, little one, and soon this will all be 
over. I must help the rest of your people.” He moves a few steps into 
the cleared line and takes off again. 

With renewed hope, I attack the flames until the fire is the only 
light around me. I do not stop, though, and around me I am aware 


that no one else is either. 

As the night wears on, my eyes ache more and more from tiredness 
and smoke. I am given food and water, but quickly get back to the 
task, knowing I am almost done. Like before, I lose all track of time, 
until I become conscious of a warm glow around me. 

I feel my heart in my throat as I fear I have somehow gotten 
trapped in the fire and look up, trying to take in my surroundings. It is 
not the fire creating the glow, though, but rather the rising sun. I have 
been here a full day and night, and my exhaustion catches up with 
me. Afraid I will get hurt or make a mistake, I stumble away from the 
line and sit on the ground, looking up at a sky tinged pink with 
morning sunshine and smoke. I am soon joined by Bukky and others I 
recognize from our group, until Taneen lands by us yet again. Even 
the dragon seems tired as he rests his head on the ground near us. We 
all look at him, waiting for word on what was going on. 

“T have just left Ade,” he says, and pauses. “We have done it.” 

A cheer goes up from our group and my tiredness vanishes 
instantly. Taneen does his laugh again and lifts his head, roaring with 
us. A couple of members of our group run off to tell the others, but I 
stay next to the great dragon, leaning on him. “You saved us. Again,” I 
say softly and feel Taneen shift under my weight. 

“No,” he says. “I helped and provided guidance, but you can never 
say I saved you. You tenacious beings have saved yourselves. Again.” 

“I wonder how the fire started,” I muse, less to Taneen and more to 
myself, but become aware of him stiffening next to me. “Taneen ...?” I 
ask, turning to look up at his face. “You wouldn't ...?” 

“Of course I didn't,” he says, preening like a large cat. I say 
nothing, continuing to look at him expectantly, and he sighs. “I had 
the hiccups. It could happen to anyone.” 
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Refuge 


by Mindi Briar 


Dragons had rules about their interactions with humanoids. That 
was one of the first things Prince DeSanto had learned in pilot 
training. They didn't portal anyone without consent; they didn't portal 
sick or injured people; and they didn't portal anyone in a life- 
endangering manner, or to an overly dangerous place. 

The latter rule was the reason people still used starships: dragons 
would not transport humans offplanet without the protective casing of 
a ship around them. There was all sorts of scientific debate about why, 
but it boiled down to the fact that every time someone had tried it, 
they died. 

That left Prince trapped inside this broken-down ship in middle-of- 
nowhere space, with a portal dragon that was just about to bail on 
him. 

Please stay, he begged the creature, watching its body shimmer in 
agitation. When he was able to see it, it was pastel-translucent and 
shaped vaguely like a snake with no discernable head. It was picking 
up on his negative emotions, and nothing made a dragon vanish faster 
than fear. 

It wound around the empty copilot seat, communicating its 
displeasure at the situation. As if it was his fault! Dragons portaled by 
taking themselves and anything they touched out of the physical 
world and into the parallel aetherworld. This one hadn't been paying 
attention and they had still been a little corporeal when it flew him 
through a star. 

He'd thought he was going to die. In fact, he still might, because it 
had fried the daylights out of his starship. All systems were 
overheated, and because Prince couldn't stop panicking, the idiot 
dragon wouldn't portal them to safety. 

The dragon shimmered again, its whole body disappearing for a 
moment. 

Calm. Stay calm. 

RADIATION WARNING, said the dash. ADVISE IMMEDIATE 


EVACUATION OF THIS VESSEL. 

47°C. TEMPERATURE REGULATION FAILURE, said another part of 
the dash. 

OXYGEN LOW, said another part. RE-ENTER BREATHABLE 
ATMOSPHERE IMMEDIATELY. 

Prince ran a hand through his sweat-soaked maroon-tinted hair. 
Dragon. Friend. We have to go. We're way too close to that star. 

It communicated to him that he was injured and distressed, and 
that it did not like to transport anyone in that condition. 

“You're the reason I'm injured and distressed,” he snapped. 

The dragon vanished. 

“No! No, I didn't mean it. Come back. C'mon, please come back?” 
Prince wiped his sweaty forehead on his sweaty arm and counted the 
seconds in his head. When he got to twenty-four, he realized the 
dragon had probably left him for good. 

He indulged in a few good swear words, then began pressing 
buttons on the dash to see if he could contact anyone to come and 
rescue him. 

Everything was overheated. The dragon was gone. He was 
stranded. 

He frantically began to dial his friend's call code on his key 
bracelet, but then stopped. No, he couldn't call Joel X anymore. 

Stars, he still couldn't believe Joel was a Greenjacket. He'd dormed 
with the guy for three years during pilot training. Carried him home 
every Dayseven after he patched crazy mind-alts at some dodgy public 
lounge. Joel had even stood up for him when Heather Jung was going 
through her hey-you-know-what-sounds-like-fun, let's-beat-up-the- 
short-guy phase. 

And now their friendship was vortexed because Joel got the stupid 
idea to try to recruit him. 

Not that Prince had any love for the Saijin Empire. They were 
terrible. But they also didn't actively destroy cities and lives the way 
the Greenjackets did. 

Also, their idea of convincing him to join their rebel army had been 
to kidnap and threaten to kill him. 

They'd at least given him a nice dinner while they talked about 
glory, freedom, et cetera. He'd had the sense to wait until dessert 
before he turned them down. 

After that they'd thrown him in a holding cell to await execution, 
because he was an “Imperial loyalist” and was going to spill all their 
secrets to the authorities. (He wasn't, but it was pointless to try to 
argue.) As they were marching him to the med center, to put him 
down like a dog, he'd managed to swipe the stunner from his guard's 
belt. 


Taking out his guards had been the easy part. Stealing a starship 
had been harder. He'd been so full of sheer terrified adrenaline that he 
could barely call a dragon to portal him away. 

And his panicked state had rattled the poor dragon so much, it had 
flown him through a star. 

Maybe it was just as well that he was going to die out here. He 
couldn't go back to the dorm he shared with his fellow graduates from 
pilot training. Joel X had probably been ordered to arrest him if he 
saw him again. And it wasn't like Heather and her crew would help 
him. They'd laugh if they heard Prince was dead. 

A strange calm came over him, and suddenly the whole situation 
just seemed funny. This was only his second solo flight since 
graduating pilot training a fortnight ago. His first had been a disaster, 
too. He'd gone to the Monroe system, patched a few ecstasy mind-alts, 
and ended up getting a tattoo of a dragon on his left arm in 
fluorescent pink. Heather had mocked him for days. 

He'd been resigned to the fact that he was going to have to settle 
down and do some taxi work to pay off his debts. Now, instead of 
being just another working pilot, he was going to be the Cautionary 
Tale. The one instructors pointed to when they said, “See what 
happens when you don't stay neutral during a flight?” 

Well, there were worse ways to be remembered. Prince put his feet 
up on the dash and laughed. 

He was still chuckling when the physical world suddenly vanished 
around him. He floated in the aetherworld, his body and the ship 
nothing more than insubstantial mist clouds around his 
consciousness. 

The dragon had come back for him! 

Well, either that, or he had just died. 

They burst back into space-time. Heat slammed into him like 
Heather Jung's fist in his first year of pilot training. Everything was 
upside down and sideways. The fried sensors showed that he'd re- 
entered atmosphere, but in an uncontrollable spin. 

Good news: he hadn't died. Bad news: he was about to. 

“T get that you totally just saved my life,” he yelled at the dragon, 
which he still couldn't see, “but is it ungrateful to want to survive the 
rescue?” 

You will. 

He didn't know where the sudden certainty came from, but it was 
comforting, anyway. He tightened his safety belt, clung to the 
armrests of his pilot chair, and surrendered to the fall. 
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Prince woke in a healing center. At least, he was fairly sure that's 
what it was, because there was an open case of medical equipment on 
a table next to his bed. But the floor was fragrant, gray-green moss, 
and the walls were heavy white cloth, rippling in a light breeze. 

“Good afternoon, Pilot DeSanto,” said a pleasant female voice. 
“How are you feeling?” 

He turned his head toward the healer. She was in her late thirties, 
wearing the pale blue robe of a Devote to the Halcyonite religion. 

“Where am I?” His voice came out a croak. She helped him sit up 
and handed him a cup of water. 

“This is the Avalys Refuge. Your starship crashed in our orchard,” 
the Devote said. “This dragon seems to have saved you. It won't leave 
your side.” 

That was when he noticed the translucent form draped around the 
perimeter of his bed. 

It was not the same dragon that had abandoned him. That one had 
been mostly blue-green hues; this one manifested as a faded sunset of 
violet-blue-pink. 

Hi, he said tentatively. 

The dragon communicated that it was glad his physical form was 
not permanently damaged. 

“This may be a stupid question,” he said, addressing the Devote 
again, “but ... am I on Halcyon right now?” 

“Of course. Where else?” 

Well, he had given the other dragon the coordinates of Gila 
Spaceport near his dormitory on Esperanza, half a galaxy away. He'd 
sort of expected to end up there. Apparently this new dragon hadn't 
bothered waiting for coordinates. It had just gone ahead and taken 
him to Halcyon. 

He wasn't even sure he was allowed to be here. 

The Refuge Planet was known for its strict adherence to a moral 
code of peace, honesty, and empathy. People underwent careful 
background checks before they were even permitted to set foot on 
Halcyon soil. Anyone who lied, stole, or hurt others faced immediate 
deportation. 

It was a haven for dragons, which shied away from turmoil and 
negativity. Perhaps that was why this dragon had decided to bring 
him here. Although crash-landing him into a Refuge—Halcyon's 
version of a religious temple—wasn't exactly avoiding turmoil. 

“T'm sorry about your orchard,” he said. 

“Tt's all right,” the Devote replied serenely. “You can help us 
replant it when you recover.” 

“You want me to stay here?” 


She smiled. “You are free to do as you wish, of course.” 

“Uh ... but I haven't, you know, done a background check or gone 
through immigration.” 

The Devote reached out a hand to the dragon. Its colors faded shyly 
and her hand went right through its side. “If this creature brought you 
here, then you belong here,” she said. 
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The dragon wouldn't leave him alone. 

Thanks to the healer's care, he was up and about by evening, with 
nothing but a bad sunburn and a few fading bruises. Avalys Refuge, it 
turned out, was located on the outskirts of a lovely coastal town. On 
one side, craggy cliffs and crashing waves made an impressive view; 
when he turned around, fruit trees and wind towers blanketed the 
rolling hills as far as he could see. Except for the Refuge's white 
pavilions, dwellings were hidden underground, leaving the planet's 
surface space for farms and leisure parks. 

It was like those holo-documentaries he'd watched as a kid, during 
the history and geography segments of his Galactic Standard 
education program. It was too idyllic to be real. And the smell of the 
place! Damp, fresh ocean and flowering moss and citrus from the 
orchard. The only sounds were birds chirping and a cluster of Devotes 
singing as they washed a load of laundry by hand in a trough next to 
the well-pump. 

He felt like he'd been transported back to Old Earth. Places like this 
didn't exist on Esperanza. He had only ever known crowded, noisy 
spaceports and crowded, noisy dormitories in crowded, noisy high-rise 
buildings. He struggled to think of the last time he'd seen a tree, let 
alone an orchard. 

It would be too easy to let go of that life. Here he could start over. 
Be a farmer, maybe. Or a mechanic. He might be good at that. 

If only that dragon would quit following him around. 

What do you want? he asked, watching it undulate with pleasure as 
the sea breeze tickled its skin. 

It informed him that it was utterly content and wanted nothing 
more than to continue existing. 

Dragons! You could never get a straight answer out of them. 

He tried again. Why are you following me? 

Because he was interesting, it told him. 

He supposed he should be flattered. Dragons usually couldn't even 
tell the difference between one humanoid and the next. Then again, 
most humanoids couldn't tell dragons apart, either. 


This one was quite distinctive. Aside from its pastel-sunset coloring, 
it deviated from the basic flying-snake shape of most dragons. There 
was a fluttery frill behind its head-end, like a ruff or a cape. Or wings. 

“Forget dragon,” he muttered. “You look more like some kind of 
fairy.” 

The dragon caught the image of a fairy as it flitted through his 
mind and seized on it, comparing it to the ancient, mythical images of 
dragons. It informed him that it found the fairy image more 
aesthetically pleasing, and wondered how humans had ever looked at 
dragons' graceful forms and seen a likeness to a great scaly monster? 

I dunno. Want me to call you Fairy instead? 

It communicated pleasure at the idea. 


Se 


The Devotes kept him busy for the next few days, loading broken 
bits of starship into a hovercar, then hauling them to the recycling 
center in the nearby town. He enjoyed working with them. They were 
always laughing or singing, and not a single one ever blamed him for 
flattening a quarter of their orange trees. 

It turned out some of them knew Fairy by sight. She (he'd ended up 
giving her a gendered pronoun; somehow, calling her it felt wrong) 
had nested in the Refuge's outgoing portal for some time, offering her 
transportation abilities in exchange for a share of the Halcyonites' 
vibrant, positive energy. Now, she had been replaced by another 
dragon, and the Devotes had already accepted Fairy and Prince as a 
firm pair. 

“That happens sometimes, you know,” said a young male Devote, 
helping Prince lift another chunk of starship into the back of the 
hovercar. “They just pick a humanoid and attach to them. You're 
lucky. It would be ace to have a dragon companion.” 

Prince had heard of it happening, but it wasn't very common. 
Especially not among the pilots he'd known back on Esperanza. They 
were all quarkbrains. Most of them had to patch mood-stabilizing 
mind-alts to even get near a dragon. 

Going into town with the scrap parts, he wasn't sure what to 
expect. The underground dwellings sounded cavelike and sinister, but 
they turned out to be the opposite: high ceilings, lots of artificial 
sunlight, with real potted plants growing everywhere. Fountains, 
waterfalls, and streams created a merry falling-water white noise 
behind the sounds of children playing, elderly citizens gossiping on 
benches, and bots doing routine maintenance. 

Floating a hoverbarrow of parts through one corridor, he ran into a 


social group of five teenagers, who bumped into him and knocked 
several of the metal pieces to the ground. They actually apologized, 
helped him pick them up, and told him his dragon tattoo was ace. 

Who were these people? This kind of continuous positivity wasn't 
possible. 

The people down at the recycling plant were just as cheery. 
Apparently, sorting recycled trash and melting down raw materials 
was the best job ever, because they were genuinely excited when he 
dumped load after load of scrap metal on them. 

“The only metals we ever get are busted maintenance bots!” said 
one guy, his fingers hovering over a piece of the starship's nose like it 
was a large, misshapen hunk of chocolate fudge. 

“Well, enjoy it,” said Prince, baffled. “I've got more.” 

What's with these people? he asked Fairy as they headed back to the 
surface level. Is the whole planet like this? Doesn't anyone ever get angry? 
Bored? How can they stand to act that happy all the time? 

Fairy responded that of course they were not happy all the time. 
She sent him a complicated series of images from people's lives she 
had observed: a Devote sobbing when her sister living offplanet was 
murdered. A young man struggling to control his anger. A girl feeling 
lonely and isolated because she didn't enjoy the same things her social 
group liked. 

Yet each image had a happy ending. The Devote, praying through 
her tears, found comfort that her sister's soul lived on in the 
aetherworld. The man channeled his anger into amazing works of art. 
The girl found friends on the g-web that she could talk to about her 
interests. 

Feeling negative was not a choice, Fairy seemed to be telling him, 
but people could choose what they did with those feelings. 

She sent him one more image. A young man with maroon hair and 
a bright pink tattoo on his arm, trapped in a dying starship. Pain and 
fear overwhelming him. And then, despite everything, he began to 
laugh. 

That's why you saved me? 

She informed him that he belonged on Halcyon, whether he knew 
it or not. She had merely seen to it that he got there in one piece. 
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He had been at the Refuge for three days when his audio earring 
chimed an alert for an incoming call. It surprised him so much that he 
answered without thinking. “Yes?” 

“DeSanto, where the blazes are you?” 


Prince made a face. It was Jeann Elkin, the owner of the taxi 
company for whom he had been due to start work this week. 

“It's a long story,” he replied. 

“Oh, I bet! Can't wait to hear your excuse, I'm sure it's fascinating. 
Did you get locked in some Monroe courtesan's room and couldn't find 
your way out? OD on mind-alts? Lose a limb? Well, you're not dead, 
DeSanto, so you'd better pay the hooker, strap on a bionic arm, and 
show up tomorrow.” 

“Elkin, I'm sorry, but don't think that's going to be possible.” 

“Do I have to remind you that I bought out your debt from the 
training school?” she shouted into his ear. He winced and adjusted the 
volume on his audio earring. “You owe me at least five years of your 
life, DeSanto. You can't just quit. Be here tomorrow, or I'm calling the 
authorities and having you arrested.” 

She ended the call, and Prince slumped against the hovercar, 
dazed. What was he supposed to do now? If he stayed here, he'd be 
cheating someone to whom he owed a debt—a deportable offense. 
Halcyon officials would probably hand him right over when the 
Imperial authorities came looking to arrest him. And if he went back, 
the Greenjackets would just kidnap him again—or worse, set up a nice 
convenient “accident” to get him out of the way. 

Fairy reached out to him, her colors rippling in distress. Why, she 
asked, had he suddenly gotten so upset? Everything was as it should 
be. He was here on Halcyon. He was with her. 

“Tt's not that simple, Fairy,” he snapped. His outburst startled a pair 
of male Devotes into dropping the large piece of starship they were 
carrying. 

But worse than that, it upset Fairy. 

Most dragons would vanish instantly when a human offended 
them. Fairy stayed, but her displeasure was clearly visible. Her colors 
became brighter, her movements sharper and faster, like a fish darting 
away from a child playing in the brook. He could feel her confusion 
inside his head. 

Fairy, I can't stay here on Halcyon. I have to go back. It's the right thing 
to do. 

She insisted that he was supposed to stay here. That this was where 
he belonged. 

If I don't do my job, I won't deserve to stay here. I'm sorry. I promise I'll 
come back if I survive. 

She queried what exactly he meant by that, since she would 
obviously be coming with him. 

No, Fairy, trust me, you really won't like Esperanza. It's the opposite of 
Halcyon. No one there is ever happy. 

Apparently she did not care. She had done things she disliked for 


him before, she reminded him. She'd saved him when he was injured 
and unstable. She'd portaled him without waiting for consent. She'd 
caused a crash that could have been fatal. 

She had broken every rule for him. She would do so again. She'd 
follow him into a void if that was where he wanted to go. 

“Fairy,” Prince protested weakly, but he couldn't bring himself to 
push her away. Against his better judgment, he was starting to like 
having her around. 

Fairy was fading back to neutral now, her movements less 
whirlwind and more zephyr. Her coloring calmed to pastel. She told 
Prince that he should go say farewell to the Devotes. She would 
accompany him to the spaceport as soon as he was ready. 
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When Prince showed up for work the next morning, Elkin smirked 
at him. “Still waiting to hear that great excuse, DeSanto,” she 
muttered snidely. Then she assigned him a ship number and told him 
to get moving. 

The starship Elkin's company let him borrow was a piece of junk. 
The controls were jerky and the passenger bay smelled like orange- 
scented cleaner mixed with vomit. 

Fairy was delighted with it. 

She told Prince she had missed flying with a humanoid pilot. She 
didn't really have a concept of time, but the images she shared with 
him showed Halcyon populated with dwellings of mud and stone, and 
a pilot dressed in the uniform of an Old Earth space explorer. It had 
been a long time since she was a starship dragon. 

You know we cant choose which passengers we take, right? he warned 
her. Even if they're, I don't know, a serial murderer or something, we still 
have to fly them wherever they want. If they pay us. 

She said, rather loftily, that humanoids were far too reliant on this 
concept of “money” and being recompensed for every little service. 
Prince took that to mean she disliked the necessity, but understood. 

They headed to Gila Spaceport and settled down to await their first 
passenger. It was a busy day; they waited for only about ten minutes 
before Prince's screen lit up with an accepted payment. He hurried out 
to help the passenger with his luggage, which turned out to be a live 
snake in a large glass terrarium, plus three crates of salted dried fish. 
(He didn't ask.) 

The trip was a short one. Fairy pointedly didn't mention the man's 
constant complaining, even though she obviously disliked his aura of 
negativity. They unloaded the crates and the snake, the guy went on 


his grumpy way, and Prince returned to the ship. 

Just think, he said dryly, we only have to do that about 9,999 more 
times before my contract's up. 

He saw Fairy's ruff droop, but she reassured him that she was 
content. 

Prince took the starship up and out of the spaceport. When they 
were high enough, he hovered and waited for Fairy to portal them 
back to Esperanza. But she didn't. 

Fairy? 

Something was wrong, Fairy told him. Back in Gila Spaceport, 
something was happening. 

She disappeared briefly, but returned after about five seconds, her 
colors a bright kaleidoscope of distress. Everyone was scared, and 
loud, and in pain, she said. It hurt. She didn't want to take him there. 

What's happening? Fairy, please! 

She forced herself back into neutral, though he knew she must be 
seconds from freaking out again. They transitioned into the 
aetherworld. 

For a moment, Prince felt what Fairy had described. Thousands of 
people panicking at once. Some of them dying horribly. Some in 
excruciating pain. 

They returned to the physical world within Esperanza's 
atmosphere. The tragedy was gone from his mind, but he still felt the 
nauseous after-effects. What was going on? 

In the distance, he saw a cloud of black smoke rising from the 
center of town. From the approximate direction of Gila Spaceport. 

“Oh no, they didn't,” he muttered. 

Fairy! Take me closer! 

She refused, telling him it was too dangerous. 

Oh, now you get worried about putting me in danger? Rolling his eyes, 
he swerved for the center of the disaster, almost hitting a spire on top 
of one of the buildings. 

Fairy protested, but didn't stop him. She was nervous, hovering 
over his shoulder blinking in and out of visibility. You can disappear if 
you want to, he told her. She refused. 

When Gila Spaceport came into view, Prince swore loudly. It was a 
crater. The bomb must have gone off just after he left. He lowered the 
ship to the ground and parked it on a pile of smoldering, blackened ... 
something. He didn't want to think about what it might have been 
before. A taco kitch? Somebody's travel cases? Somebody? 

He swallowed hard and forced himself to think about something 
else. Like grabbing the standard-issue anti-hijacker laser gun from its 
holster under the pilot's seat. Fairy deeply disapproved, but he was 
pretty sure he was going to need it. 


He disembarked from the ship and into an ash cloud. He choked 
and pulled his jacket up over his face, looking for survivors. 

There were a lot of people screaming and running around. It was 
hard to tell who was just here to gawk and who was a victim. Except 


Oh no. 

The Greenjackets were here, firing on the crowd. Or, more 
specifically, firing at the Imperial Guards who'd just shown up to 
control the scene. In five seconds, this was going to be a war zone. 

Prince aimed the pistol into the cluster of Greenjacket soldiers. He 
could take out maybe ten or so before they noticed where the blasts 
were coming from ... and then they'd turn around and kill him, and 
he'd have helped nobody. 

He switched the gun off and stuck it in his jacket pocket. Fairy 
rippled with a bright flash of something like pride. 

Prince grabbed the nearest civilian, a young woman cradling her 
broken wrist, tears tracking lines down her sooty face. “Quick,” he 
said. “I need you to get into that starship right there. Go now.” 

He began grabbing anyone he could find, injured or uninjured. 
People saw what he was doing and followed suit. Laser blasts had 
begun flying everywhere, and any shelter looked good. Prince soon 
exceeded his twenty-passenger limit. He told the twenty-first 
passenger to strap into the copilot's seat, got behind the controls, and 
took them out of there. 

After depositing everyone on the roof of a nearby hospital, he told 
Fairy to take him back. 

She inquired whether he wanted his physical form to be destroyed, 
since he seemed to enjoy danger so much, but did as he asked. 

He got two more shiploads of injured civilians out of there, some of 
them injured worse by gunfire than the bomb, before a Greenjacket 
soldier caught him trying to dig a half-buried child out of the rubble. 

“Hey, look,” he shouted. “The target survived.” 

He pointed a gun at Prince's forehead. 

Prince closed his eyes. He thought he could feel his spirit leaving 
his body, becoming free of physical constraints. Dying hadn't hurt at 
all... 

Wait. 

Fairy? 

She was so agitated, she could barely fly straight. They phased in 
and out of the aetherworld, one moment bodiless, the next fully 
present in the physical world and suspended high over a city street 
with nothing but an insubstantial dragon body between Prince and a 
fall to his death. 

She scolded him about how he had almost died and that he needed 


to be more careful. That he never should have left Halcyon in the first 
place. That he needed to go back right now. 

I'm sorry, Fairy. I didn't mean to ... 

She told him, still irate, that she didn't like apologies. Shame was a 
negative emotion. She would only accept determination to improve. 

And then she dumped him not two blocks away from where he'd 
started. He looked up and discovered he was lying at the feet of a man 
in a dark-blue uniform, carrying a stunner and an extendable sword, 
both of which he was about to use on Prince. 

“No, wait!” Prince cried. 

“Who are you? What's wrong with that dragon?” The man 
collapsed his sword, clipped it to his belt, and reached out a hand to 
help Prince to his feet. “Did it just save you from the explosion?” 

“No,” said Prince. “Really good timing saved me. I was trying to 
save other people. Before she got all freaked out.” 

Fairy informed the man that Prince had had a gun to his head, 
thank you very much, and that he ought to be a little more grateful. 

“Helping with the rescue, were you?” the man said. “We could use 
a dragon that won't poof on us. Are you any good as a pilot?” 

Prince grinned. “I'm a taxi driver. I'd better be.” 

“Well,” said the man, “why don't you go help Wes over there? He's 
our reserve pilot on this rescue mission. We're just about finished 
loading the passengers.” 

“Rescue mission?” Prince stared at the man. “Who are you? You're 
not Greenjackets, and the Imperials don't bother rescuing anyone.” 

“We're Knights,” said the man. “Knights of Halcyon. I'm Chief 
Knight Finch.” 

Well, that explained some things. 

Halcyon's version of an army was mainly defensive. They spent 
most of their time doing background checks on immigrants, but they 
were trained to stop any invasive forces before they got near Halcyon. 
Increasingly, in recent years, there'd been rumors of the Knights 
stepping in to help with disaster relief on other planets. 

What a coincidence he'd happened to run into them. Prince side- 
eyed Fairy, who innocently asked if he was going to go help, or just 
stand there. 

He went. 

The pilot, Wes, was way more stressed out than was safe. No 
wonder his dragons kept disappearing on him. He put Prince to work 
shepherding shocked bombing victims onto the Knights' starship. 

The gunfire and screams were only a few blocks away. It kept 
Prince glancing nervously over his shoulder, even as he fastened a 
safety belt around a woman who was shaking so badly she couldn't 
hold onto her child's hand. 


When all of the passenger seats were full, Finch twisted his audio 
earring and called the other Knights on board. Six more returned and 
strapped in. Two seats stayed empty: one among the crew, and the 
one next to Wes. The pilot's seat. 

“Wes,” said Finch sharply, “can you get us back?” 

“T ... [don't know if I can, sir,” Wes admitted. “Rangshi ... I s-saw it 
happen ...” 

“Pilot Rangshi is a great loss,” Finch said. “But right now, we need 
to get out of here before the Greenjackets kill any more of us. Taxi 
driver! You're our pilot.” 

Prince had been wondering if they had forgotten about him. 

“Wes, give the taxi driver our coordinates,” Finch ordered. “Taxi 
driver ... do you have a name?” 

Prince introduced himself and, hesitantly, sat down in the pilot's 
seat. Were they going back to Halcyon? It seemed to be Fairy's mission 
in life to get him to stay there. 

Wes had already got the ship running. It was a nice model, faster 
than the junk pile he'd borrowed from Elkin, despite seating twice as 
many passengers. Prince took them up through the smoke haze. He 
reached out to Fairy, translating the coordinates to her. 

She was still agitated, and not just because of the dozens of 
terrified passengers. The aetherworld was in turmoil, and she felt it 
more strongly because she was afraid. She feared it would disrupt her 
portal abilities ... or worse, the poisoned, chaotic aether might 
paralyze her. 

That won't happen, Prince reassured her, pushing his own fear aside. 
I'll be your anchor. Hold on to me. 

She did, wrapping her physical self around him as they transitioned 
into the aetherworld. Their bodies disappeared around them, but he 
felt her still pressing close, twining her spirit-self with his 
consciousness. He forced himself not to dwell on the pain and 
confusion of a thousand sudden deaths. He filled his mind with 
memories of the Avalys Refuge: voices singing, hands in dirt, the way 
peace seemed to pervade the very air until it was almost tangible, 
breathable. 

When they jolted into the physical world, he half expected to find 
himself back at the Refuge. But Wes's coordinates hadn't led them to 
Halcyon. Instead, they landed on a little moonbase orbiting an 
uninhabited planet in the same system as Esperanza. 

A pair of healers met them as soon as they landed, rushing the 
more seriously wounded refugees into the med center. The others 
were given calmative tea and ushered into temporary sleeping 
quarters to rest. 

“Finch, do you think we can risk another trip?” one of the Knights 


asked. 

Finch watched the last of the refugees limp out of the room. “I 
don't think so,” he said quietly. “This one was bad. The Greenjacket 
attacks are getting bloodier. We lost two good Knights rescuing one 
shipload of people. That can't happen again.” 

He glanced over and noticed Prince standing next to the ship, Fairy 
coiled loosely around him as if to protect him. “DeSanto, was it? Come 
with me,” he said, and walked off without bothering to check if Prince 
followed. 


Though he was the Chief Knight in charge of the base, Finch's office 
was spartan. Prince had been in bigger, better-furnished closets. The 
focal point of the room was a giant wallscreen, which was currently 
displaying a larger-than-life pic of Prince's face. He had forgotten 
Knights had the authority to run extremely detailed background 
checks. 

The Knight sat in the swiveling chair in the center of the room, 
surveying Prince's file. Prince stood in the doorway, palms sweaty. 
What did it say about him? Memories of every stupid thing he'd ever 
done flashed through his mind. Fairy observed them with interest. 

Without warning, Finch swung around to face him. Folding his 
hands together, he asked bluntly, “Are you interested in working for 
us?” 

Prince raised his eyebrows. “Are you offering?” 

“If you're interested, I'm offering.” Finch leaned forward. “Listen, 
DeSanto, that dragon's bonded to you, isn't it? Bonds like that are a 
rare gift. And useful. The dragon won't leave you when you get scared 
or hurt. You'll be more use in rescue work than people like Wes 
Galway, who, bless him, is too sensitive to stay neutral, and scares our 
dragons off at very inconvenient times.” He sighed. “Devi Rangshi was 
our best. Level-headed, efficient, and a blazing good pilot. Until those 
... those Greenjacket scumbags ...” Shaking his head, he let the 
sentence go unfinished. “From what I've seen, DeSanto, you've got the 
skill—and the guts—to equal her. Not a lot of taxi pilots stick around 
to help bombing victims.” 

Prince shifted guiltily. “Well, I mean, I felt bad ... it was ... sort of 
my fault the Greenjackets targeted that spaceport. They're ... kind of 
trying to kill me. I probably put more people in danger than I 
rescued.” 

“Don't give yourself too much credit. They'll have been looking for 
any excuse to light it up.” Finch made a disgusted noise. “So how 


about it? Will you help us? It wouldn't be all bombings and blood, you 
know. You might end up hauling supplies to pioneer planets, or 
piloting the getaway ship while we extract someone from prison. You 
might end up training to be a Knight and joining us for real.” 

Prince liked the sound of it. A lot. And unlike the Greenjackets, 
they were actually giving him a choice. 

“T'd love to,” he said honestly, “but I have a debt to pay. Elkin Taxi 
Service owns me for another five years.” 

“Then work for us, and send them your wages,” Finch suggested. 
“You'd probably make more per flight with us than you would in one 
of those slave contracts. You could make a deal with one of the 
Refuges to keep a space open for you in the dormitory. You'd be safe 
from the Greenjackets there.” 

Would Elkin go for the deal? She'd be flared, but she just might, if 
he could convince her she'd profit. Already he was deciding how much 
higher he'd let her raise the interest. 

Fairy edged into his mind, anxiously awaiting his “yes.” She 
wanted to go home, and she wanted him to come with her. Besides, 
she added, if he liked risking physical damage to help people, he 
should at least minimize the danger by working in a team. 

He wavered on the precipice of the decision. It seemed almost too 
good to be true. 

But that was Halcyon. Too good to be true. And yet still there, 
defying the rest of the rotten universe. 

Let Elkin do her worst. He reached across to shake Finch's hand. 

“I'm in, sir,” he said. “When can I start?” 
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As soon as they materialized in the Halcyon atmosphere, Fairy 
informed him that the passengers were waking up. 

How are they? Prince glanced through the open cockpit door into 
the passenger bay of his (gently used, like-new condition, still really 
expensive, but his) starship. The refugees the Knights had picked up 
from a Greenjacket bombing on Scandinavia 6 were blinking and 
disoriented, but seemed fine. 

Fairy sent him an image of a scared animal hiding under a bush. 

“Got it,” Prince said aloud. “I'll be nice.” Refocusing on the 
controls, he took one last look at the pristine violet of the sky before 
taking them below the cloud cover. The spaceport, all glass-bubble 
domes and spiral-shaped landing pads, glittered with the evidence of 
recent rain. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “welcome to Halcyon. Local time 


is seventh hour of the morning. It's a beautiful cloudy day here at 
Aurora Spaceport. In just a few moments, you'll be on your way to the 
lovely Chrysalis Refuge. For now, please remain seated and keep your 
safety belt fastened while we come in for a nice smooth landing.” 

From behind, he heard a voice say, “How the blazes is he so 
cheerful? What's wrong with him?” 

Prince grinned at Fairy, who inquired whether he would like her to 
enlighten them. 

No, he said. They'll find out for themselves. 

And, with a jolt, he landed the ship on Halcyon soil. 
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The Dragon of Kou 


by Caroline Bigaiski 


The Dragon of Kou has ruled the skies for as long as I remember. 

He is a majestic beast the size of a streetcar. When the sun catches 
on his scales, everything is painted the soft blue of a hydrangea, and 
they say his eyes are green but blind, as he does not need to look to 
see. 

I know this is a lie. His eyes are indeed green, but they see, farther 
and better than anyone else's, and when they cry, storms reach the 
ground and fling trees around like a puppet master gone insane. 
Sometimes he smiles and the light touches everywhere, and we can 
feel his warmth on our skin. 

Baachan tells us stories of the Dragon of Kou with the energy of a 
teenaged, lovesick fool. She sits in her chair, reclined so her back 
won't hurt, and looks at some faraway place none of us can see. 
There's a smile on her face and she keeps touching her prosthetic arm, 
which Kaasan says Baachan has had since she was a kid and was in an 
accident in the Wind Farms. The arm is a bit obsolete now, with 
mechanical parts showing and some sort of glow-in-the-dark quality, 
representative of times long gone, like the Wind Farms that have been 
turned into educational spots with the evolution of solar power, now 
capable of providing for us all. 

But, in Baachan's days, that arm was high fashion, Wind Farms 
were the main source of energy, and the Dragon of Kou went missing 
for fifty days. 

Baachan says she was sixteen years old. Whenever she tells the 
story, I imagine the girl from the pictures we have in the house—hair 
plain brown like most everyone else's from the city, tall and thin with 
eyes too big for her face and a nose too small, her skin the same 
tawny beige both my mother and aunt sport—dressed in bright green 
or blue trousers loose on the waist and tight on the calf like they did 
in those days. She says that, on that particular day, she had a pair of 
shoes that were made of silk and were as comfortable as they were 


ugly. 


I'm not sure if I believe that, because I have shoes like this and they 
are definitely not ugly, but I do believe the rest. I don't have a reason 
not to. 

Baachan says she left early, before sunrise, using the solar paths to 
guide the way through the city. Aka was already there, the pet dragon 
that still behaves like a baby whenever we are around, chasing us in 
the garden and up the stairs, growing tomatoes everywhere he goes 
like he isn't almost as old as Baachan. He went with her even if she 
hadn't invited him, which pretty much makes the story legit as I 
wouldn't accept anything else from Aka. 

It had been forty days since the Dragon of Kou had last been seen 
in the skies, which meant that it had been forty days since the weather 
had been anything but unbearable heat and bright, burning sun. 
Energy was scarce because there was no wind, and the only food 
being traded at the community fairs was that grown by pet dragons 
like Aka, who were small and sweet and had the ability to make fruits 
and vegetables appear from thin air. 

There was no water because there was no rain, no school because 
there was no energy, no entertainment because there was no 
motivation, and Baachan had had enough. 

“T don't even like tomatoes,” she always jokes, petting Aka 
affectionately when he's sleeping on her chest, which he most often is 
when she tells the story. 

So there went Baachan and Aka, the girl and her pet dragon, in 
some desperate attempt to find the Dragon of Kou. Considering he was 
an enormous reptile six meters long with blue scales, Baachan guessed 
it wouldn't be that hard. 

She smiles sheepishly when she gets to this part, because we might 
be young but we know it was a naive thing to think. I reckon she 
knew this too, but went anyway because this is the sort of person 
Baachan is. 

Reports showed the Dragon of Kou had last been seen near the 
Dragon Cove, a wide forest to the north where wild dragons lived free. 
People normally didn't go there because dragons are carnivorous 
monsters and it is advisable not to walk into the home of a people- 
eating creature if avoidable, but Baachan did anyway. 

That's just the sort of person she is. 

Nowadays, the Dragon Cove is surrounded by a high-tech fence 
that is dangerous to humans trying to trespass but does nothing to 
dragons who want out. That's because dragons normally don't want 
out, unless they are hurt and need help, and there are veterinarians 
24/7 close to the fence to take care of this. 

“Dragons are peaceful creatures,” Baachan says kindly. Her voice 
gets lower when she's talking about dragons, with the same cadence it 


gets when she's talking to Hikari, the newest addition to our family. 
“Unlike us, they don't go looking for trouble.” 

Except that Baachan didn't really go looking for trouble. She went 
looking for a solution. 

Back in the day, the Dragon Cove wasn't surrounded. There were 
guards that patrolled the perimeter, but they were human and few, 
and Baachan was able to sneak in without any problem. Thick and 
thousands of years old, the forest is always covered with a meter-and- 
a-half high fog that stays on the island. It can only be reached through 
a thousand-year-old bridge that Baachan describes as ‘hauntingly 
beautiful.' Thin and long, it is built with vines and wood by no one 
knows who. The bridge is inside the fence now, too far to be seen 
through the rips, but I believe Baachan. 

Why wouldn't I? 

She tells us she crossed the bridge with her heart in her throat, not 
sure when it had last been used, not sure it wasn't going to crash with 
her weight or eat her whole like the carnivorous plants from the city 
apothecary. In case of an emergency, perhaps Aka would have been 
able to save her, but Aka is so small, no bigger than an Akita, that I 
fear for Baachan every time, even though I know the end. 

The island is like nothing in the city. The trees are tall as 
skyscrapers and every path ends on a hill and opens up to valleys and 
lakes and the nest of a three-meter-long red dragon with three babies 
that aren't bigger than a house cat. Baachan says the green we have in 
the city, the winter gardens in every floor of every building, the parks 
stretching throughout every community and the ferns that hang from 
penthouses, weaving around structures like braids, are nothing like 
the natural world. There, she found forests that have been growing for 
longer than there have been humans on earth, with trees on top of 
fallen trees and the spirit of oldness you get when you find a sugi that 
has been around since before your parents were born. 

When Baachan finally got to the island, she prepared camp in a 
clearing close to the bridge, in case she had to make a run for it. The 
only dragons she had met until then were pets, cute creatures that 
only got aggressive when they were hungry. After a night spent wide 
awake underneath a giant tree with giant leaves, suddenly realising 
that going there might turn out to be the biggest mistake of her life, 
Baachan left with Aka to explore the island in search of blue scales. 

For two days she walked the island, through red plastered paths 
where dragons had feasted and under flocks of yellow birds that, upon 
closer look, proved to be the smallest dragons she had ever seen, with 
sharp teeth that playfully bit at her ankles and pulled at her hair with 
the strength of a newborn. They lead her to the edge of a hill that 
opened up to a valley where dragons of every colour of the rainbow 


slept and ate and played, resting on grass and drinking from a large 
lake with—she could see even from above—fish red as blood. 

Yet as beautiful as it was, as cute as the tiny dragons flying in 
flocks above her were, there was still a thin veil of confusion over 
everything. The lake was resplendent, but it wasn't filled to the edge; 
the grass was vast, but it was impossible not to notice the yellow 
undertones beneath its green. 

The Dragon of Kou was nowhere to be found, and the city wasn't 
the only one suffering from it. 

Baachan left soon after, unmotivated and unbearably sad. The 
green of the vines that made the bridge were no longer bright and 
scary, but just silly nature that had given her hope when there was 
none. She wouldn't go home yet, though. She couldn't. She would 
persist until there was nowhere else to look, nothing else to find but 
desperation. 

That's just the sort of person she is. 

Technology then wasn't what it is today. Phone coverage was much 
smaller, and she couldn't get a signal to check on her fathers and see 
how the situation was. She was standing by the edge of the city, 
wondering if she should try to talk to someone before heading west, 
when something flickered on the horizon. 

She looked up. 

Down south, there was a mountain. It now goes by the name Mount 
Hou-ou, but Baachan says it simply was a mountain in her days, too 
far away to bother the city. It probably had a scientific name, 
something geologists called it when making maps, but it wasn't 
known. 

It was a mountain, and there was a cloud above it. 

To many, it probably wouldn't seem like much. Even Baachan 
hesitated. A cloud is a cloud, and it was small enough to be an illusion 
fed by desperation. 

Baachan hiked there anyway. 

It took her two days to get to the mountain, swimming through a 
river with water warm enough to double as a bath and crawling 
underneath a formation of rocks in the shape of a wave. She was 
almost at the edge of the mountain when night fell again, and she 
slept by a tree laden with pink flowers, sweat accumulating on the 
back of her neck just below where she'd last shaved her hair in a short 
cut. 

She woke to endless heat and the sound of thunder. 

Sitting up straight, Baachan looked above and saw the cloud had 
returned, smaller than before but flickering with lightning, beautiful 
and dangerous. It was so mesmerising it took her a moment to see the 
flames eating the top of the mountain or to notice that Aka was 


nowhere to be found. 

She called for him, but received no answer. Gathering up her 
things, she turned her back to the burning mountain and ventured 
through the trees, yelling Aka's name while looking for orange scales 
or rotten tomatoes fallen from high, impossible trees that had never 
grown tomatoes before. 

She found him hiding behind a rock, shivering and aggressive as 
he'd never been. When she approached, he tried to bite her, then 
breathed fire on her hand when she touched his back. It didn't burn, 
but it passed the message. 

Baachan stood there, silent, powerless, as her dragon hid from 
something so terrifying it made him hurt his own master. 

To her left, she could still see the burning mountain, though the 
cloud had disappeared again. To her right, there was the depression of 
a lake, though there was almost no water left. She knew, certain as 
death, that she should never have gone there. 

That was, of course, when he appeared. 

Taller than most men and with skin the colour of ochre, like the 
mellow-brown light that bathed the surroundings, he stood in the 
shadows, making himself smaller behind a tree. His hair was the 
unnatural colour of seawater and his eyes, she would later find out, 
were indeed green, but they saw, farther and better than anyone 
else's. 

Baachan calls him Ryu. 

The Dragon of Kou is a shapeshifter, though nobody knows it. He 
turns into a boy, no older than eighteen in appearance, though he is 
believed to be older than humanity. He doesn't wear clothes, as he's 
never learned the use of them, and he speaks with the aged accent of 
the elderly. He only eats fish and lives in a cave by the sea where no 
one goes, because no one knows it exists. 

Baachan never told anyone but us, because he asked her not to. 

That day Baachan had almost run, scared of the strange, naked boy 
who was watching her from the shadows. Aka still wasn't moving 
though, behind the rock but looking at the boy as well, anger coming 
from his nostrils in dark grey smoke. To her left, the mountain burned, 
and Baachan knew the boy was afraid of it. 

She had just opened her mouth to say something when another 
creature appeared on the horizon, orange as sunrise and big as an 
eagle, burning like a bonfire. It flew over them without a second look 
—it was blind, Baachan would later discover—but the boy had 
disappeared the second the creature was in their view, like a rat 
scared of a cat that doesn't even know it is there. 

The legends say phoenixes and dragons have always been eternal 
enemies or passionate lovers, depending on the version, but they all 


agree on one thing: phoenixes were extinct centuries ago, before the 
age of greenhouses and energy made from the earth without damage, 
when its feathers were used for rituals and its meat was promised to 
give the eater special powers. 

“I never told anyone about her either,” Baachan says in the same 
tone she will tell us, later, “Don't repeat what you have heard. Guard 
it safe inside of you, and share only with those worthy of knowing.” 

Baachan went after the boy. She doesn't know how to explain why 
she did, why she didn't force Aka to follow her and runaway, except 
that she somehow knew what she had seen, and that she wouldn't be 
able to live with herself without knowing more. 

The almost empty lake that had been between them was a large 
oval, so she had to run around its edge to finally get to the woods and 
then follow the path she assumed the boy had taken. Eventually the 
earth gave way to sand, and the trees gave way to air, and ahead of 
her, endless as the universe, the Pacific Ocean stretched with water 
blue-green like the boy's hair. 

Baachan had been to the beach before, on the other side of the 
country, but she hadn't known there was a beach so close. It was just 
at the edge of the mountain, hidden from humanity in a way that 
today's technology doesn't allow. 

She found the boy inside a cave just at the corner of the beach, 
before sand became rocks and air became earth and trees from the 
mountain. He was at the deep end of the cave, so far away she 
wouldn't have seen him if it weren't for the almost fluorescent glow of 
his skin, that now sported some blue undertones beneath the brown 
colour. Even though he looked very much human, the way he was 
curved on himself, hugging his knees to his body, was so similar to the 
way Aka had been hiding behind that rock that Baachan felt nothing 
but empathy, the fear from before giving way to curiosity. 

“T'm not going to hurt you,'I said,” Baachan tells us, then laughs. 
“Such a stupid thing to say, isn't it? Why would he believe me? Why 
would he even care?” 

It made the boy at least look at her, so it wasn't for nothing. Some 
encouraging words from Baachan later, they were sitting one in front 
of the other in the cave, the boy still naked, Baachan very aware of 
the white top and loose trousers she was wearing. 

Baachan never tells us what they talked about. I think it is too 
personal to share, something she wants to keep to herself, but I know 
they stayed there the whole day, that she didn't mention she knew he 
was the Dragon of Kou although he had been fascinated by her 
prosthetic arm, asking question after question, marvelling at what we 
had created. 

When the sun finally set, he said it was safe to go out and they 


went back to the beach. Baachan says we have a pretty night view, 
especially now that the artificial lights we use do not darken the sky, 
but nothing had ever compared to the night on that beach, in every 
shade of dark blue and covered by so many stars it was almost as 
bright as day under a weak winter sun. It was still too hot, sweat 
pooling underneath her arms and on the small of her back, but she 
didn't feel it, too busy watching the Dragon of Kou as he entered the 
sea, bathed briefly and returned with renewed energy, his hair now 
matching the colour of the sky. 

“He was fascinated by our cities,” Baachan says, looking outside 
the big windows we are sitting in front of. “The way we mixed nature 
with technology, the way we used him and other dragons to achieve 
balance.” 

The Dragon of Kou wasn't a he. Neither a she, but he didn't mind 
the way we perceived him. He told Baachan we might have achieved 
much in making the planet the sustainable haven our ancestors 
wanted it to be, but that we still had a long way to go when it came to 
understanding our own humanity. 

“T believe,” Baachan says, “Ryu was the first non-binary person I 
ever met. He would have liked where we are now. He would have 
liked you, dear.” This is directed at me, and I smile at her, because I 
really, really would like to meet him. Maybe not in the way Baachan 
did, but maybe just to talk the whole night, like they did, until they 
were joined by Aka who had gotten over his fear and dropped himself 
over Baachan when he finally found her. That was before he stopped 
and actually bowed—“I have never seen him do it again,” Baachan 
says—at the sight of the Dragon of Kou. 

Eventually, just as the sun was rising, Baachan asked what she had 
wanted to since the second she met him. 

“Why did you run away?” 

He hadn't run away. He'd been chased away by the phoenix they'd 
seen earlier, who'd somehow found her way there. Phoenixes now live 
on a faraway island, having been exiled by the dragons, which were 
larger in number. This one was young, according to the Dragon of 
Kou, had perhaps gotten lost and just now found a place to live and, 
driven by instinct that was deep buried in their blood, had attacked 
the Dragon of Kou before he'd had a chance to retaliate. 

She'd claimed the mountain as her own and, whenever the Dragon 
of Kou tried to get past her to fly through his skies, she attacked, 
setting everything on a fire so bright not even the dragon's strongest 
storm could quench it. He was too far to control the weather from 
there, so it had been an endless melting summer for the past weeks. 

“He could have asked for help from other High Dragons,” Baachan 
says with a smile, “but he's a bit of a stubborn mule, I must say.” 


High Dragons was a name Baachan learned from him, given to the 
bigger dragons who are able to control the weather. There is one in 
each area of the planet, siblings from long passed parents, but 
Baachan says the one in Africa isn't as big, and the one in North 
America isn't as beautiful. 

“My fellow dragons are suffering from this drought,” the Dragon of 
Kou told Baachan sadly, “and I remain of no help.” 

As soon as the sun had come out, the phoenix reappeared on the 
horizon, flying high above in a way very similar to that of someone 
who was blessed with too much of an ego. 

The Dragon of Kou had to stay in his human form, which he'd 
never spent so much time in, so the phoenix wouldn't recognise him. 
Phoenixes were vengeful and impatient creatures, so he was hoping 
she'd eventually leave in search of another dragon to taunt. 

“How long will it take, though?” Baachan asked. 

He did not have an answer. 

Baachan would not have that. She asked question after question, 
made plans on sand just to have them washed away by the sea and 
had to rewrite them. Aka grew them tomatoes, which neither of them 
ate, and the Dragon of Kou fished, which the three of them dined on. 

Still, even though they had a plan to defeat the phoenix, the 
Dragon of Kou was hesitant. He was not a fighter, because dragons are 
peaceful creatures who, unlike us, do not go looking for trouble. 

“But I was not looking for trouble,” Baachan says. “I was looking 
for a solution.” 

So she spoke. She spoke of the fragility of humanity, about how 
we'd almost made our own planet uninhabitable before someone stood 
up and said, “Let's fix this.” She spoke of how we'd somehow found 
balance in the middle of chaos, a solution to the impossible, life where 
there should only be devastation. 

She spoke the truth, because she couldn't not. 

That's just the sort of person she is. 

The Dragon of Kou was breathing smoke from his nostrils by the 
end. His eyes, green and not blind, were brighter than stars, almost 
artificial in their colour, and he stepped away from Baachan without 
talking, without looking away, breathing once before turning, in front 
of her eyes, into a serpent-like creature the size of a streetcar and with 
scales the soft blue of a hydrangea. He floated above the ground, not 
needing wings to fly, and looked at Baachan with the sort of 
understanding that didn't belong in a dragon, but didn't belong in any 
human either. 

“He caught my breath,” Baachan says, “and I don't think he ever 
returned it.” 

The Dragon of Kou defeated the phoenix. She flew away mid- 


rebirth, with ashes falling from the sky alongside the rain that blessed 
the city and the Dragon Cove for days to come, long enough to help 
everyone find their feet again but not too long that it caused more 
damage than good. 

“Balance,” Baachan repeats, smiling. 

She never told us what happened after this. To me and my cousins, 
this is supposed to be the end of the story. She and Aka returned and 
carried on with their lives, with nobody ever finding out what 
happened to the Dragon of Kou, the ruler of the skies, in those fifty 
days he went missing. 

I know that is a lie. 

He returned to her. He returned to her, and Baachan only made it 
back home days after the rainfall, with a lighter jump in her step. At 
some point my mother and aunt were born, twins but for the colour of 
their hair. And, I daresay, it wasn't the last Baachan saw of the Dragon 
of Kou. 

He keeps returning to her. 

Why wouldn't he? 

After Baachan finishes the story and tells us to scatter because she's 
going to cook, I head outside to my own pet dragon, Ichigo, who's 
flying around in happiness with the bright days of sun we have been 
getting lately. I play with her for a while, then we both head inside 
and have dinner. Baachan soon retires to her room, absentmindedly 
brushing her hair, no longer plain brown like most everyone else's but 
light grey as smoke. My cousins and I will spend the night on the floor 
of Baachan's one-bedroom flat, having been left here until the morning 
while our parents enjoy a childless double date. 

While Aiko and Rin arrange themselves in sleeping bags, their 
matching orange hair—the same colour as their mother's—looking like 
sunset on the wooden floor, I head to the bathroom for a quick 
shower. When I return, I pass Baachan's door and, listening very 
quietly, I can hear the soft sound of two pairs of footsteps walking 
around the room. 

Across the hallway, I catch my reflection in the open windows that 
every floor in Baachan's building has, large and opening up like a bay, 
filled to the brim with ferns and flowers. There is a rose growing 
almost at the top, right beside my head, and the faint pink colour of 
its petals matches the colour of my natural, never dyed hair, the same 
as my mother's. 
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Deep Within the Corners of My Mind 


by Cj Lehi 


“It's definitely a dragon,” Imre said, looking at the satellite image 
on the wall. He waved his hands in front of him, held them still, and 
pulled them apart, like stretching a thread. The image grew larger 
exponentially, as if we were diving toward the ground. Outlined on a 
bare patch of mountain was a long, thin line in emerald green, like a 
scar on the hillside. It started narrow, bulged slightly, and tapered off 
again, like a snake that had swallowed a large rat. I checked the scale 
guide on the bottom right. According to that, the snake would be 
about thirty meters long. A youth. Immature. That was a blessing, 
anyway. 

“T don't see any wings,” I said, getting to my feet. My right hip 
twinged, and I rubbed it with my free hand. Grimacing, I slurped in a 
sip of coffee, cooling it as I drank. Imre shot me an annoyed glance. I 
ignored him, advancing on the wall for a better look. I was not losing 
my eyesight. Not. The wall was out of focus. 

“Sometimes they take those,” Imre said. “You know how people 
love trophies.” 

“Those are some big trophies,” I said, but he was right, and besides, 
generally speaking the only thing you could readily detach from a 
dragon was the wings. Everything else resisted you like titanium and 
decayed like warm jello. “How did they kill it?” 

“That's what you get to find out,” he said, spinning around in his 
chair and picking up a chit, which he tossed to me. I let it bounce off 
me and onto the floor, without any attempt to catch it, keeping my 
gaze on the wall. He scowled and bent to retrieve it where it had 
rolled under the desk. I set the coffee down on his flat back, pinning 
him in place for the moment, ignoring his surprised cry. I raised my 
hands, then pushed them together, and we rocketed upward in the 
picture until I could see a town. Some distance away, and not a very 
large one. I did it again, Imre spluttering and hallooing from under the 
table. I smiled, but only because he couldn't see me with his head 
under there. 


Timisoara. Finally a town big enough to give me bearings. 

“Csilla,” Imre said, his voice now containing some real 
exasperation, “will you kindly remove the coffee from my back?” 

I did so, and he crawled back out from under the desk, took the 
chit and tucked it into the breast pocket of my shirt. Maybe I was 
imagining it, but he might have kept his hand there a little longer 
than was strictly necessary. 

I looked him in the eye, saw a little glint there, and said, “Are you 
that desperate for satisfaction these days?” 

“Csilla, come on,” he said. “Why do you have to torture me like 
this?” 

“You earned the torture,” I said. “Six times over. And now all you 
get are these pathetic grope jobs, and I hope it makes you happy.” I 
plucked his hand from my shirt and bent his pinky back. He gave a 
little yelp and sat heavily in his chair, nursing his finger. 

“Next year you can try again, and maybe I'll be more in the mood,” 
I said. “But right now I've locked Single Uninterested. Do you want to 
try persuading the Fonok that the registration is a mistake?” 

He turned sullen for a moment, and mumbled to himself, turning 
back to the board on his desk and swiping his finger from one edge to 
the upper center. 

“That the flight plan?” I said, reaching into my pocket and pulling 
out the chit. I pressed my thumb to it, and it lit up a pale blue. 
Satisfied, I put it back. 

“Yes,” he said, suddenly all business again. That was Imre. That 
was also why I was the only Dragonfly who had lasted more than six 
months with him. He was sweet. When he was thinking about you, 
that is. When he wasn't, he was sweet on someone else, and ordinarily 
that went down poorly. I was too old to take much offense, so we 
alternately Coupled and, when he went after a younger piece of skirt, 
deCoupled. It was that, as much as anything, that kept him interested. 
“Your flight plan sends you to Temesvar first, then into the woods 
from there. You'll have a guide.” He fired me an impish grin, knowing 
how that would go over. 

“T don't want a guide.” I set my mug on the desk with an audible 
bang. 

“Hey, you could break that,” he said, his hands making little circles 
toward the mug. 

“T don't want a guide,” I said, staccato. 

“Well, you'll have one. You know the locals down there. They never 
let anyone from Euro go into the hills without a Roma guide. I picked 
someone brand new who you won't have had a fight with yet.” His 
tone told me we were done discussing it. “And you leave immediately. 
That carcass will be nothing but bones inside a week.” 


“See you in a week, then,” I said. I made sure my boots clacked 
annoyingly on the rough wood of the station's tower, and mounted the 
ladder leading down from it. Rigging my boots to either side of the 
rails, I let go. 

Gravity sucked me down and | lit on the floor like a dancer, or so I 
fancied, though I was sure it didn't look like that to anyone else—not 
after almost twenty years of falling down that same chute. Along the 
bright narrow hallway in which all pretense of ancient ranger station 
gave way to modernity. The hall gleamed white, framed in steel and 
open windows, natural fall sunshine laying all about. The arch of 
heaven overhead was mirrored by silver metal archways, designed, I 
supposed, to mimic Roman design from centuries, millennia ago. 

At the end of the hallway was a small enclosure, a vestibule with 
twelve plasteel lockers and walls that opaqued for dressing, in case 
one wished privacy for that sort of thing. I didn't care, but I was 
dressed for flight anyway, except for my true leather flying helmet, 
perhaps the most precious thing I owned. I donned it, along with my 
Dragonfly goggles, shouldered my travel pack, and strode through the 
sliding doors onto the Aerie deck. 

The full panorama of the Kopasz Forest spread before me, trees 
beginning to show signs of autumn color. Over the next hill to the 
west lay the modest town of Nagykovacsi; to the east, behind me and 
downhill most of the way, was Buda, with its conjoined twin Pest 
across the river. I could hear none of the bustle, but if I squinted into 
the rising sun, I could sometimes make out the tall tubes of the solar 
elevators, rising from the Pesti plain like giant sunflowers. Fifty years 
ago, just before I was born, the old-timers tell me you could never see 
that far for the smoke and haze that always collected in the Budapest 
basin. But now, the smog was gone, like dew before the rising sun, 
which was actually a pretty good metaphor since it was the sun's 
power that had done it. Trees had reclaimed much of the sprawl, and I 
could see no signs of humanity other than the elevators off in the 
distance. 

Except right here, at the Kopasz Aerie, where the control tower 
stuck above the trees fifty meters, and the Aerie deck lay slightly 
above the tree line, for takeoff purposes. 

Six gleaming Dragons lay quiet on the matte green of the deck, 
soaking up the sunshine like basking lizards. 

I strolled to the end of the deck and stood in front of Kodaly, the 
most versatile and cantankerous of all our Dragons. I laid my hands on 
either side of her pointed snout and leaned forward to let my forehead 
rest on her cloud-colored nose. 

“Vess engem az Erdelybe, te isteni églovds, és ésszegyiiljiik meg a 
sdrkdnyos testvéreiddel,” I said. Take me to Erdely, godlike rider of the 


sky, and unite us with your dragon sisters and brothers. Everyone knows 
Dragons speak Hungarian, no matter what kind they are. 

Kodaly, Madeleine, and all the others in the Eyrie were the 
mechanical kind of Dragon, the kind humans could ride. The others, 
like the one downed in the forest, were the animal kind, the storied 
lizards of myth and legend. Undomesticable. Untameable. Unrideable. 
Still the undisputed masters of sky and mountain, but now in only a 
few places in the world. The job of the Dragon Corps, Dragonflies and 
their ground-based partners Dragoneyes, was to make those places 
larger and more numerous. 

Except now one of them was dead. The satellite photo was 
definitive. What had killed it was a question I needed to answer. 
Dragons did die of old age, though they were extraordinarily long- 
lived, but when they did their wings stayed attached. 

Kodaly rumbled a bit under my hand as I trailed it down her flank 
to the saddle. She was warm, basking in the sun, soaking up the solar 
and storing it. Even if we ran into cloud, with the bright morning 
she'd probably stored enough power to make it all the way there. 

I climbed into the saddle, what in cruder times might have been 
called a cockpit, and laid my satchel in the seat behind mine, closing 
the low-slung glass over the top. My boots fit into the stirrups, but 
they were long for my legs; probably Zsolt had ridden last. I pressed 
my knees to Kodaly's sides, put my hands on her flanks, and 
concentrated. 

She is metal and glass, they tell me. She is wire and photovoltaic 
cells, mesh and gossamer, they say. She cannot hear you. She does not 
know you. She is a machine, not a living thing. 

But I do not believe them. She has not spoken to me, but she 
would. I knew in my head we humans had designed and built these 
lovelies, but my heart knew they were more than what we had built. 
They had souls. They were alive. And one day they would come alive 
for me. 

I concentrated, listening not with my ears but with my skin, my 
breath, my mind. Speak to me, I said. A tremor ran through the 
twenty-meter body—was it just the tremor from my own desire?—but 
nothing more. I sighed and fished out the key, the chit Imre had given 
me. 

I plugged it into the slot in the panel between my legs and the 
entire machine came to obvious life, emitting a hum that made my 
grey-dark hair rise off my shoulders and pool around my neck. In front 
of me figures and maps and data appeared in the air, and a short 
cowling of glass slid into place at the appropriate level, the stirrups 
shortening as well, and the skin of the beast folded up to enclose my 
legs. The wings, already spread wide, buzzed and fizzed, and she rose 


off the ground, waiting for the signal to gather speed across the deck 
and vault into the air. 

“Hjah!” I leaned forward, and Kodaly leapt beneath me, twisting 
her sinuous tail to turn us into the west wind, blowing lightly, ruffling 
the leaves, and without much more sound than a breath we were off 
the Aerie and climbing smoothly into the sky. 

But I did not want to climb smoothly. I wanted to soar and weave, 
for it was in those times the Dragons became closest to flesh and bone, 
so I gripped handfuls of the pommel and reared back, pointing her 
snout straight upward. She was no supersonic craft, she could not 
climb like this forever, but changing the angle of the Dragon bought 
us more power from the sun, and for a moment she streaked upward, 
a flashing missile. I rode her as far as her strength allowed, and just at 
the moment when she began to flag, I pulled her into a barrel roll and 
let the glowing sun bake her underside while we fell. The trees rushed 
at us, the wind whistling past my head, and as we brushed the 
treetops we straightened and I listened closer than ever, straining for 
any response from Kodaly other than the blind and senseless joy of 
flight itself. 

I wished for it more than anything in my life. But there was 
nothing. Even I could not convince myself of a reaction that did not 
exist. 

So. On to the mission. The whole skin of the Dragon collected and 
processed power and carried us steadily to the southeast, following 
the encoded flight plan. The morning was warming, but the autumn 
chill remained and I reached back for my scarf, stuffed in my pack. 
With that wrapped around my neck, flapping green and bronze behind 
me in the wind, I worked my way through the information encoded on 
the chit. 

The dragon had been discovered early this morning, about first 
light. It was not one of the tracked and chipped dragons of the 
preserve in Ukraine, just over the border from Erdely—Transylvania, 
the HUD said, using the global Amerish vernacular—but a wild one 
from west of the border, from the Carpathian Mountains. 

There was a large conclave of dragons in those mountains northeast 
of Kolozsvar (what the Romanians call Cluj), a growing number, one 
of the largest conclaves of wild dragons in the world. Dragons love 
mountains, but only a certain kind of mountain. The Alps once had 
some, but the white ice-breathers of those slopes were long since 
gone. The Himalayas boasted a fine roost, but they were so 
inaccessible that even tracking them by satellite was impossible. The 
Rockies in America. The Andes, mainly on the Chilean side. And the 
Carpathians, the craggy, forested mountains of what had been 
Hungary until one of the wars of two centuries ago. My Aerie 


patrolled three countries, extending well beyond the borders of states 
that still hated one another, down deep. But the Confederation 
superseded all, and we were its eyes and ears out here in the wild. 

The dragon had gone down a few klicks northeast of Bistrita, near a 
commune called Telciu, so small I didn't know the old Hungarian 
name for it. The chit told me my guide would meet me at an inn in 
Nasaud, a tiny town halfway between the two, where the Dragoneyes 
had an outpost. By the internal calculations of the lightfibers inside 
Kodaly's skin, we'd arrive there in about two hours. 

At the speed we were flying—around 220 kph—my scalp should 
have been slowly peeled from my skull, were I fully outside. Most 
Dragonflies operated like pilots, glass and electrons completely 
enclosing them in their saddles, protected from the elements, but I 
preferred to operate with the saddle mostly open to the sky, a thin 
shield before me, and let come what may. How could I hope to wake 
the soul of the Dragon if I did not feel what she did? 


kk O* 


I set down in an empty wheat field on the edge of the Nasaud 
commune, after circling it twice to make sure it had already been 
harvested. At this elevation autumn seized the crops early, and in late 
September they were already being baled to dry. The farmer came out 
from his house, tramping across his field to greet me. 

“Ola,” he said, warily, but with respect in his eyes. Dragonflies 
were rare, and benefitted from centuries of tales about dragons, but 
we knew ourselves to be little more than airborne forest rangers, game 
wardens, though of the largest land game on earth. 

“Ola,” I said, trying the Romanian, which I'm sure I pronounced as 
if I had cotton stuffed in my cheeks. “Vd multumim pentru cd ne- a 
utiliza domeniul tau.” That was supposed to be “thank you for letting us 
use your field,” and it must have been fairly close to correct, because 
although he grimaced, he also nodded, his beard wagging. He 
answered in Amerish, though. “You be gone by nightfall. I have 
flocks.” 

My Kodaly eats sunlight, not sheep, I wanted to say, but though she 
was unlikely to rise up with a roar and carry off his sheep, she did 
look like she might be dangerous, and when the Dragonflies are out, 
dragons are usually in the area. I couldn't blame him. 

“I will be gone before then,” I said. “I need to go to the bar called 
Nikolai's to meet someone. Can you direct me?” 

In response he swiveled and pointed back over his farmhouse. “You 
go to the road, you turn left. It is along there.” 


I thanked him and started off across his field, with him still staring 
at Kodaly. I wasn't concerned about that. She was far less fragile than 
she looked. 

The main road in town was unpaved, packed earth. There was a 
tractor rolling quietly along it, loaded with hay, the driver sitting with 
his feet propped up on the engine, a stalk in his teeth. I moved over to 
let it by, caught my reflection in the wide solar panels along the side. I 
looked like an aviator from a century past, maybe more, with a fringe 
of hair falling loose under my leather cap. I remained thin, more from 
lack of appetite than exercise, though flying kept my arms and legs 
toned. 

The contact's name was Ionescu, which is as popular a name as 
Nagy in Hungary or Jones in Wales, and I wondered if I might have 
difficulty identifying the guide. I wished I'd read Imre's brief on the 
way here. 

My boots kicked up dust on the pebbly road, and I breathed the 
clean air of the eastern mountains, redolent of hay and barley, the 
yeasty smell of brewing beer, and ... something else. Just a flash of it, 
a faint tang, borne on the breeze and carried away on it, a sharp smell 
like cloves and cinnamon, with a hint of smoke. I knew it, and it made 
me smile. Dragon country indeed. 

I rounded the curve of the road where it crossed a brook, and there 
on the right was Nikolai's, although there was no sign to tell me so. 
Two round tables sat at the side of the road, bordered by a fence with 
a short gate, standing open, as was the door to the building behind it. 
At one table sat two people, a man and a woman, the man nuzzling 
the woman's neck, with his hands somewhere under the table. The 
woman didn't look particularly aroused by this; in fact, she reacted far 
more to my appearance at the bend in the road than she did to the 
man's ministrations. 

She didn't get up, but she was at least aware of me, where the man 
was absorbed in other pursuits. I wondered how I would get his 
attention, when the woman said, “Hé, Dragonfly. Come have a drink.” 

I stopped at the fence, a couple of meters away. “Ionescu?” 

She raised her glass, half-full of beer, and took a long swallow. The 
man seemed unaware of me, locked to her neck. “Your partner?” I 
said. “You are Coupled?” She seemed very young for such a thing. 

She laughed, musical and trilling, an enticing laugh without any 
hint of shame. “Oh, no. My Coupled is elsewhere today. This is 
someone else.” 

I tried not to show my shock. Openly flouting the Coupling, right 
on the street, in a town small enough that everyone must know what 
she was doing. What kind of disaster was this woman going to be as a 
partner? 


“Relax, Dragonfly. That does not matter here,” she said, reading my 
thoughts. “Sit down and have a drink with me.” 

I would rather have drunk from an outhouse than shared that table. 
“We should go. My Dragon is waiting.” 

“You think she will run out of fuel?” Ionescu said. But she laughed 
again and drained her glass, then wiped her mouth and pawed at the 
man. “David, go home. I will see you tomorrow.” She brushed his 
head off her neck, and he seemed to slump inward and collapse, like a 
deflating balloon. Ionescu stood and tucked her shirt back into her 
trousers. Her outfit was much like mine, a shade darker green, multi- 
pocketed and practical, and her shoes were made for hiking. 

“You know where we are going?” she said. 

I nodded, took a glance at the sky. Noon, or close to it. “I have the 
satellite photo.” 

“That's not what I mean,” she said, reaching behind her for a jacket 
and plucking it off the wrought-iron chair. “You won't be able to land 
there. We'll have to hike to the body. Do you know where it is?” 

“No,” I had to admit. 

She grinned. “Good thing you have me, then.” 

On the way back to the field I caught myself glancing at this 
woman. She had coal-dark hair and matching eyes, and she was 
young. At my age everyone looks young, but she couldn't have been 
out of her teens. She was curvy, physically almost a full-grown 
woman, but with a youthful athleticism that showed in the bounce of 
her step, as if she could walk all day and never tire. Her whole mien 
was reckless, untamed except by whatever will she exercised over 
herself. I thought she would be unreliable as a guide and dangerous as 
a companion. Dragoneyes often were, but I hated to have it be so 
obvious so early on. 

“Where is the outpost?” I said. “I was told we had one here.” 

She shrugged. “It was never more than a house on the edge of 
town,” she said, whirling about and pointing back the way we came. 
She jogged backward as easily as forward. “Back there. But now 
there's just me. Just Dragoneyes, no Dragonflies here. The closest 
Aerie is in Bistrica.” 

I knew that. I'd been to Bistrica many times, on routine patrol, but 
never up this way. 

Kodaly lay lazily just where I'd left her, and as she came into view, 
Ionescu gasped. The corner of my mouth turned up. She did have that 
effect on people. Walking across the field, I willed her to raise her 
head and greet me, but of course she didn't, simply lying quiescent 
and waiting for us to approach, subjects seeking audience with the 
queen. 

I approached her snout in the usual way, heedless of what Ionescu 


would think, but after I had greeted Kodaly, I realized she had stopped 
several meters off, waiting. 

I looked quizzically at her. “May I approach?” she said. It was a 
formal response, very stilted, totally at odds with her personality so 
far. Proximity to Kodaly had made her serious, focused and solemn, 
and I began to see there was more to Ionescu than sex and 
adolescence. 

Responding in kind, I said, “You may. She is sleeping, but she will 
be glad of your company.” 

Ionescu circled the beast, keeping more than an arm's length away, 
eyes riveted to Kodaly's flashing sides, color in her cheeks. Her 
breathing was shallow, light, her eyes wide but curious, awed but not 
afraid. She stopped at the nose and glanced at me, as if for permission. 
I dipped my head and gave it. 

She approached Kodaly exactly as I had and greeted her in 
Romanian, pressing her forehead to the skin of the craft. Ionescu left 
herself there for a long moment, then straightened and gave a little 
bow to Kodaly, and turned to me. “It's an honor to fly with the two of 
you.” 

Her words struck me as the rising sun strikes a collector. No one 
had ever referred to Kodaly as a being before, including her with me 
as an entity. It was a measure of great respect, and I warmed to 
Ionescu—not forgetting her earlier display, but tempering my distaste 
a bit. 

“Let's get about it, then,” I said, as solemn as Ionescu herself. 


kk * 


I mounted Kodaly at the saddle and laid my arm down her flank for 
Ionescu to take hold of and climb. She did, gripping my gauntlets for 
extra purchase, hand to forearm, and though her hands were small, 
almost delicate, her grip was viselike and cords of muscle rippled 
under her alabaster skin. When she brushed against me, climbing into 
the rear saddle, I had a flash, like a vision, of Ionescu as a faerie 
woman of ancient tales, Csipkerézsika, who the Americans call Snow 
White. It passed as quickly as it had come. She seemed unaware of it, 
working her way into a comfortable position in the saddle, 
concentrating on getting her boots into the unfamiliar stirrups. Her 
calves bunched and stretched, and she nodded in satisfaction, pulling 
her knees a bit closer together and raising her eyebrows at me. 

“Ready?” I said. 

She nodded. I laid my hand on the console between my legs and 
Kodaly flickered to life. I turned back to Ionescu. “I ride mostly open,” 


I said, “so it will be windy. I can make your saddle enclosed, if you 
prefer.” 

“No!” she said. “I'll ride the way you do.” It wasn't bravado I heard 
in her voice, but excitement. She was a child again. 

Then let her experience a child's wonder. I spoke to Kodaly and 
curled my fingers around the reins. “Fel az ég felé!” I cried, and we 
leaped for the sky. 

Over the rush of the wind, I heard Ionescu's imprecation, “Sfdntd 
Marie, Maica Domnului!” Holy Mary, Mother of God. I thought it 
appropriate. 

Kodaly's sinuous tail bent and we rolled to the side, diving over the 
town, a Dragon indeed, and bolted across the treetops northwest 
toward Telciu. Nasaud dropped away behind us, and we rose up a 
long steep climb, the edge of the valley, and then we were clear above 
the range. Stretching below us the carpet of forest, a tapestry of green 
and gold and fire of early autumn. Telciu was just over the next ridge 
of mountains. 

I felt two hands on my shoulders. Ionescu, reaching for me. The 
only way she might do that was to push her saddle as far forward as it 
would go, and rise up almost on the skin of the Dragon, with no more 
than her legs covered by Kodaly's hide, as mine were. One of her 
hands tapped me. I raised the screen a few centis to block the wind 
and allow us to talk. 

“Dragon hunts,” she said, and brushed her hand down my arm to 
the right, drawing my gaze. I could see the marks, the long, straight 
scars in the tree line where they had shunted aside the trunks in 
search of prey. There were large boars in these hills, deer, bears. 
Dragons could eat anything, but meat was their preference, and woe 
to any who came between them when they were hungry. Including 
humans, who had long ago learned to accept dragon-losses as part of 
the price for having such otherworldly magnificence grace their skies 
from time to time. Few things were as awe-inspiring as a dragon in 
flight. 

Not even a Dragon. Though I loved her, Kodaly was not a dragon 
true. Not until she came alive, or showed her life to me and let me 
share it. 

None of the local dragons was up this day, for which I was grateful, 
with a wistful sadness. I had never flown with a true dragon. We were 
advised on the strictest terms to avoid it, on pain of dismissal from the 
corps. The few attempts that had been made were failures that 
resulted in destruction of both Dragon and Dragonfly. 

We had the sky to ourselves, and Kodaly cruised peacefully at half 
power. Ionescu's hands did not leave my shoulders for some time, and 
only then to descend along my arms and come to rest on my waist, as 


if we rode tandem, pressed together. Though only her hands touched 
me, it seemed I could feel her body molded against my back, and I 
was as aware of her as of my own flesh. So different from other 
Dragoneyes, who kept as much distance as they could. 

Fifteen minutes sufficed to reach Telciu, and I circled the town 
from above, good practice in any circumstance, allowing the town to 
know we were there, but this time there were other reasons as well. I 
had seen something as we dipped over the flanking mountain and 
wanted a closer look. 

It was a burn scar, right on the edge of town, down the center of a 
field and over what looked like the remains of a house. And there was 
another, forty-five degrees anticlockwise, a similar pattern. 

“They took some damage,” Ionescu said. “Some of the villagers 
were killed. Children.” 

“When was this?” I said, cursing Imre for not mentioning it before. 
My fault for not reading the brief. But he knew I wouldn't, so it was 
still his fault. 

“First one? Two days ago. Second attack was yesterday afternoon.” 

“What caused it?” 

She removed a hand, put it back. It was as good as a shrug. “I guess 
we should find out.” 

I landed in the northeastern burn field, the one closer to the 
dragon's carcass, according to the chit. 

The air was redolent of charred wheat stalks, and cinnamon and 
cloves. The attack was so recent it still smoldered and smelt of dragon, 
and so would all the wheat in the field. Two, three hectares, lost. 
Which would have been bad enough, without the house. 

Ionescu walked to the edge of the burn and knelt. She picked up a 
handful of dirt and let it drift back to the ground, blackening her 
porcelain hand. I could feel the disaster here, cloying and pulling at 
me. 

“They'll be coming,” Ionescu said, straightening with a grimace. 
“Do you want to meet them now, or later?” 

“Later. I need to see the dragon first.” 

“Then we should go. Village like this, they'll be here any minute.” 
“Hang on,” I said, and clambered up Kodaly's side. I detached a 
cube from the console, a recorder and communication link about the 

size of my palm. It lit briefly, coming alive and soaking up the 
afternoon sun, glowing faintly purple. I clipped it to the chain on my 
neck and it hung down just above my breasts. “Okay,” I said. “This is 
your ground. You said you knew where we were going.“ 

She tried the same bright smile as before, but in this place, it came 
off as brittle. “I do. I've been all over this ground since I was a child.” 

Which you still are, I thought. Ionescu cut straight across the ruined 


field, her boots kicking up little black puffs of soot behind her. I 
followed, keeping an eye on the road to my left, but there was no sign 
of the villagers. I couldn't imagine they were in a hurry to meet me. 
Dragonflies aren't police, but they are a manifestation of the power of 
the Confederation. The Confed had provided almost everyone in its 
borders with solar power for homes and vehicles, and transformed the 
lives of nearly a billion people—these people more than most, with 
the solar roofs where thatching had been for centuries—but the 
uniform still meant Power, and Power was dangerous. The village had 
killed a dragon. That wasn't a small crime. Punishments ranged from 
arrest of the guilty party to cutting off net access for the entire village. 
My recommendation would carry a lot of weight. Eventually, they'd 
talk to me. Someone would have to. 

First, though, I wanted a look at the dragon's body. There were so 
many things a sat image couldn't tell me. 

Ionescu seemed to melt through the trees, flickering in and out of 
view ahead of me. If there was a path she was following, I couldn't tell 
where it was. I couldn't even see any sign of her passage. She certainly 
had woodcraft. I wondered again at her wild mixture of traits, 
irresponsibility, recklessness, delight, awe, respect, skill. She had to be 
one of the youngest of the Eyes, the ground troops of the corps, which 
might be why I'd never met anyone like her, not in twenty years. I 
realized with a start I didn't know her given name, or even if Ionescu 
was her name at all. 

I walked into a small clearing, half-tripping over a protruding root, 
and suddenly couldn't see her. 

“Do you want some help?” Ionescu said from behind me. I turned 
and saw her leaning on a tree trunk, paring her blush-colored nails as 
if she'd been there all day. 

“No. I'm doing fine. We just need to hurry.” I wouldn't let her get 
the best of me. 

She glanced at the solachron on her wrist and said, “We're halfway, 
or a little more. We should be there in an hour. You'll have about half 
an hour of study before we have to head back to be at the Dragon by 
dusk.” 

Ionescu didn't seem winded at all, though we were moving steadily 
upward from the valley floor into the short hills that bordered the 
mountain range. From the topo map, I knew the dragon was just 
beyond them, on a forested slope of one of the taller mountains in the 
district. 

The cinnamon and clove scent on the breeze grew steadily as we 
went, until I was sure I could taste it, follow it without any guide. The 
leaves here had begun to fall, and I crunched through them, though 
still Ionescu seemed to float over them. Even when I halted briefly to 


take a drink from my canteen, I couldn't hear her. 

My boots were wonderful for flying, but not so great for hiking 
long distances. I could feel a blister beginning on the inside edge of 
my big toe, and when I checked the cube for our position relative to 
the dragon's carcass, I realized we were there. I nearly ran into a 
motionless Ionescu on the edge of a blank patch on the mountain. 

“There you go. A few minutes ahead of schedule,” she said, her 
head inclining to the beast before us. 

A clearing began about the dragon's withers and continued back 
the length of its body and a little more, made when the dragon plowed 
through the canopy on its way to the ground. The head of the dragon 
was buried in a mound of soil a few meters into the trunks. I held up 
the cube and checked the readout. The entire length was about forty 
meters instead of the thirty I was expecting, and fear flickered to life 
in my gut. That long could be a post-adolescent female. She might be 
mature. The implications of that were potentially catastrophic. 

Even a carcass, the dragon was exquisite. Kodaly was lovely, silver 
and sleek, but this ... the dragon was an iridescent crimson that 
rippled down the skin as if it were chasing prey, as if it were in flight 
even desiccating on the forest floor. The color was deepest at the 
spine, which was lightly ridged, lightening to a rose as it descended 
the flank, and had we been able to see underneath no doubt it would 
have lightened still further to a pale pinkish cream. The only things 
marring the perfection of the beast were the ragged nubs just behind 
the forelegs, up near the spine, where once there would have been a 
pair of magnificent wings, gossamer and lace, a pearlescent silver that 
seemed far too flimsy to hold up such a massive creature. These were 
cut with a saw. I could see the striations. 

The perfection of the hide was already beginning to show thin 
spots. Alive, dragonhide resisted cutting by nearly everything, as it did 
for some hours after death. But shortly, within a day, dragon decay 
accelerated dramatically. It had been almost twenty hours now for this 
one, and the skin was beginning to sag. 

“Dragonfly,” Ionescu said, from the other side of the carcass. “You 
should see this.“ 

I jogged around to where she was, feeling an urgency shoving on 
me. We might not have much time. “I'm sorry,” she said, almost shy, 
“T don't know your name.” 

“Sarkany Csilla.” I was annoyed. It was irrelevant. But because I 
felt guilty for taking it out on her I said, “I don't know yours, either. 
Ionescu is a family name.” 

“Ana.” She pointed. “Look there. That's what I wanted to show 
you.” 

The cube recorded it all, of course, but it was worth seeing with my 


own eyes. On this side the sun had been on the body and the decay 
was much more advanced. We could see right into the chest cavity in 
two places, and in one of them there was a shape poking out what 
must have been the stomach. It had a black woolly face—a sheep. 
There was only one place that sheep could have come from. 

“No time to digest it,” Ana said. “Must have been the last thing she 
ate.” She. The dragon was female. Worse and worse. 

I edged closer, though the stench of decay rose like a miasma from 
the body. The ribs had begun to show through the hide, making it 
possible to approach the sheep by stepping right up to the carcass. 
Steeling myself, I inhaled deeply. It was difficult to tell with the 
assault on my nose, but it seemed to me the half-digested sheep gave 
off an odor of arsenic. 

“The sheep's been poisoned,” I said in horror. 

“Dragons won't eat poisoned bait. Their noses are too keen,” Ana 
said, joining me, and reaching in to pry at the sheep's carcass. She 
sniffed. “But there's no doubt of it.” 

I straightened up, my back aching, conscious that my age showed 
in more than the streaks in my hair. Systematically, I circled the 
carcass, recording everything as quickly and thoroughly as I could. 
Hurry. Hurry. Every minute or so I looked up at the sky, still empty of 
all but the sun. Would it stay that way? Could we be that lucky? 

My examination finished at the buried head, and even with fear 
beginning to burn my insides, I had to take a moment to pay respect 
to this magnificent creature. To apologize for my race, my species. To 
grieve. It was as if one of my friends lay here. 

I spread my arms wide, as I would have for Kodaly, and leaned 
forward in a bow. I'd have pressed my forehead to her, but settled for 
the dirt. 

“Menj az égbe, légy szabad,” I said in prayer. I got the same answer 
from this dragon as from all my Dragons. Nothing but deep silence. 

I rested there, a pervading sadness crushing me. So few of these 
magnificent creatures left. Now one more that would never mount the 
sky again. 

I heard something whisper. I didn't catch the words, but I felt my 
hands tingle, a susurration in my mind. Something there opened that 
had been closed forever. I leaned into it, reached for it, eyes wide ... 

“Csilla! Csilla, come quick!” Ana's voice rang out in the woods. Oh, 
no. Not now. Not when I'm so close. 

But she was screaming, and there was another voice there, too, 
saying something in Romanian that sounded like “let me go.” I pushed 
back to my feet and tore off in the direction of the voices. 

I could hardly find where the voice was coming from, the trees 
were so thick, but working my way through the underbrush I came on 


Ana struggling with someone, a young girl, whose unkempt blonde 
hair flew about her head like an aura. She tugged and strained, but 
there was no getting away from Ionescu. 

“T caught her skulking about the clearing. I thought we were being 
followed.” 

The blonde shrieked as if her teeth were being pried from her 
mouth. We didn't have time for this. I stepped forward and ripped her 
face with a stinging backhand. She crumpled to the ground. 

“Who are you? Did you have something to do with this?” I said, 
looming over her like a thunderhead. 

She sobbed, but I thought her head was nodding. “It killed Georghe 
and Maria. It et our sheep. We couldn't do nothing but what we done,” 
she said in broken Amerish. 

The girl lay on the floor of the grove, her shoulders shaking. 

“What did you do?” I put all the weight of my uniform and the 
Confederacy and the Dragon Corps into the question, whipping her 
with it. 

She cringed, wiped her nose with the back of her sleeve. “We ... 
poisoned the sheep.” 

Drdga Isten, I thought. Ana was saying, skeptical, “Dragons don't eat 
poisoned bait.” 

“We made the sheep eat the poison that it still be alive. It was 
takin” our flocks. We had nuttin for winter.” 

Before I could think what to do, Ana grabbed her filthy hair and 
jerked her head back. “Do you know what you've done?” she shouted 
in her face, pointing back at the dragon's carcass. 

The girl shrieked and started babbling in Romanian, far too fast for 
me to follow. But Ana staggered like she'd been struck, and let go of 
the girl. White showed around her eyes. 

“We have to go. Right now.” 

My heart turned to ice. I was right. “She had a mate,” I said. Ana 
nodded, and started to run. 

I crashed through the underbrush, looking for the path back to the 
clump of trees where we'd been before, when a shriek erupted above 
me and I threw myself to the dirt. 

Nothing on earth sounds like a dragon's cry. The eerie wail of the 
humpback, the lonesome call of the loon on the water, the high moan 
of the jaguar, all of them together do not freeze a woman's blood like 
the high, keening ululation of the dragon in flight. I was under the 
deep canopy of trees; there was no way I could be seen from above, 
but I doubted the dragon was looking for me. I was afraid I knew what 
it was looking for, and it would be all too easy to find. 

When the mate realized what had happened, he would look for 
revenge. There was only one target. 


I climbed back to my feet and raced after Ana, trying to keep up 
with her headlong sprint. I did not have her woodcraft, but my thighs 
and calves were lean and hard, and if I took more scratches in the face 
than she did, still I kept her in sight for the first fifteen minutes, and 
slowly overhauled her after that. Her face had gone red, and her wind 
was failing. I took her hand. “Not far now,” I said, encouraging her. 

All along we could hear the keen of the dragon, whipping back and 
forth in the air above us, circling, searching, or more likely pacing the 
sky in grief, a grief that would give way to anger and violence any 
time. He might be wary, his mate having been dispatched, but his 
anger would outstrip his caution and when it did, the village and all 
within it would burn. Rare though they might be, a dragon attack was 
as immolating as a bomb, and far more thorough. 

They'd have shelters in Telciu, under their houses, but the ground 
above would burn so fiercely they would roast alive, or suffocate as 
the oxygen was ripped from their cellars. A few might survive. 

I had time to think of this as we crashed heedless through the 
forest, into the valley, but nowhere did my thoughts find an escape. 
The sensible thing would be for us to hide in the forest, lest we be 
burned up with everyone else. How could we stop a grieving dragon, 
bent on revenge for the murder of its mate? 

And then the screaming started. 

Ahead of us, and not very far, I could see through the trees a flicker 
of light, pulsing and dancing, rising. An unearthly deep vermilion, not 
a natural color for a flame. The edge of the village, burning. The 
dragon swept over our heads, wide and perfect, as awesomely 
beautiful as anything I'd ever seen, and as he passed us he bent his 
head and I heard the rushing of the blast that would consume another 
part of the town. Telciu wasn't terribly large, but the houses were 
well-spaced, and it would take him dozens of passes to get everything. 
If the people were fleeing, he might need a few more. 

If they were hiding in the forest, perhaps it would take all night. 
But he would get them all. 

Frantically dashing forward, we burst from the forest onto the edge 
of the burned property where Kodaly still lay in the cinders of the 
wheat field. From the village to the right came the wailing of voices, 
and houses were aflame. Not all of them, though. There was yet 
something that might be done, if we could figure out what that 
something was. 

From the trees on the other side of the field a man took a step into 
the clear, looked overhead in terror, and dashed toward us, yelling. 
“Please, you have to save us!” 

I had to do no such thing, even if I could think of how it might be 
done. 


“My wife ... my children ... we've done nothing.” He put his face in 
his hands, sank to his knees. But what could I do? 

The dragon swept overhead and I ducked instinctively, though he 
was many hundred feet up, circling like a great eagle, cautiously 
seeking his next target. 

Two children, teens, probably, stumbled in a frantic run down the 
street past the lot where we were, looking over their shoulders at the 
inimical sky. The dragon gathered its wings and dove, plummeting 
from the heavens with a thin cry that rang in my bones, and the teens 
covered their heads with their arms as the dragon fell on them and 
crushed them to the earth. 

“No!” screamed the man, taking a step forward then stopping, 
helplessly, his arm outstretched as he realized there was nothing to be 
done. 

“We can't stand by and watch this,” Ana said, her voice hoarse. 

“We can't leave. So I don't see what choice we have.” 

“We could fly.” She was so sure, so naive. 

Bitterly, I said, “We can't. Or, we could, and if we got off the 
ground, we would be incinerated, broken in pieces, and become 
additional missiles crashing on the town. That's not an improvement.” 
But I felt a great rending of my soul, watching the dragon mount the 
sky again, his mouth agape, sucking in the oxygen that would belch 
forth as flame scant moments from now. The man sank back to his 
knees, sobbing. In a small village every adult is parent to every child, 
and he felt their deaths as if they were his own. 

“Would your Dragon do nothing?” Ana said. 

My Dragon? If anyone here was innocent, she was. 

“Would she try? If she could?” Ana backed away from me, toward 
Kodaly, trying to get me to see something. 

I nodded. “We both would. But we can't. There's nothing to be 
done.” 

She spoke quick and low, as if afraid to be overheard, but her eyes 
bored into me. “Together we can do something, even if it's only 
dying.” 

“We can die without doing anything at all,” I said. 

She shook her head. “But we don't have to. You think of Kodaly as 
alive. What will happen to her if we do nothing? Do you think the 
dragon will just leave her sitting here, when he's destroying 
everything else?” 

No. Of course he wouldn't. 

I could hide in the woods and maybe escape. Maybe. But I wouldn't 
leave Kodaly in the field to burn alone. I could see it in my head and it 
was as if my heart were dipped in molten metal. 

But to fly ... would that not be the same thing? “To go up against a 


dragon ... no Dragonfly has ever survived it.” 

“Then don't,” she said, a too-wild smile taking hold of her face. 

“Don't what?” Was she raving? 

“Don't go up against the dragon. Go up to the dragon.” 

I'm ashamed to admit I couldn't understand what she was getting 
at. 

“Don't go up and oppose the dragon. Go up and persuade it. Ask it 
to stop.” She said this cheerfully, her eyes smiling, though she was 
clearly mad. 

Something inside me responded. It was better than standing 
helplessly here. “I don't ... I don't know how to do what you're 
asking,” I said. 

Ana patted Kodaly's hide. “She does.” 

Kodaly. Ana thought she was alive. 

Didn't I? 

In that horrific moment—the dragon spouting flame behind me, the 
man's sobbing taking on an imploring wail—I realized that Ana 
Ionescu, the Dragoneye, believed in my Dragon more strongly than I 
did. I had thought I was the only one who believed in Kodaly's reality, 
in her life. On that ruined field I discovered what it was to really 
believe. 

Again, Ana could see my heart. “Please,” she said, her voice calm 
against the fiery maelstrom behind us, “please try. She will listen to 
you. I felt it. I know she will.” 

“Why ...” I started, swallowed, tried again. “Why not you?” 

“Because she isn't mine,” she said, as if it were obvious. 

I took the dozen steps to the snout of the beast, and stood before 
her as I had so many times, but now in need that inflamed my 
purpose. I spread my arms wide. 

What if it doesn't work? 

I laid my hands on either side of her nose and my forehead to hers. 

What if she will not speak to me? 

“Gyere hozzdm, légy velem, segits, kérlek.” 

What if she is not there? 

Nothing. I felt nothing. I heard the crackling of the flames, felt the 
scorching heat as the village burned, heard the wracking sobs from 
the man. I tried to block them out, to concentrate, but I couldn't. I 
didn't know how. I was failing and there was nothing ... 

Two arms enfolded me, and a body pressed itself against mine, 
wrapping me in an embrace, and then the hands extended and laid 
themselves on Kodaly's head, to either side of my own. 

“Ascultd-ne, vorbeste-ne, ajutd-ne,” Ana's voice said, in incantation. 

She whispered, so quietly only I could hear. Speak to us, help us. 
There was no response and the yawning void in my soul rose. For a 


moment I wished the dragon would descend on us then, and erase us 
body and spirit. 

Then the tingle began in my hands, and in the black void inside my 
mind a light pricked. I saw ... 

I saw myself, rising on the back of a dragon. No, a Dragon. No ... it 
was both. It was Kodaly as I saw her in my mind, as only I could see 
her, alive and breathing and swimming through the air, a creature of 
light and fire. Under my hands and through my forehead I felt her 
come alive, as alive as if I were in the saddle, and more alive, because 
I could see in my mind what to do and how to do it, and feel in my 
heart a yearning beyond anything that had ever been. 

It came to me that Ana was no longer there. I was terrified to open 
my eyes, afraid this vision would fade if I tried to subject it to normal 
sight, but if I was going to get in the air on Kodaly I'd have to look 
where I was going. 

My eyes opened, and there was Ana, strapping herself into her 
saddle. “Come on,” she said, as if we were going for an afternoon ride. 
“She's dying to get airborne.” Ana's smile was dazzling. My fear left 
me. I could still feel Kodaly in my chest, pulling on me. I wanted this 
as badly as she did. 

Two running steps put my right foot in the stirrup and I swung 
myself over her back, my hands flying over the console, locking in my 
legs, clipping the cube back in place, and I realized that Kodaly was 
doing these things before my fingers registered the commands. All I 
had to do was think it, and it happened, and the same was true for 
her; she told me to lean forward, all the way down, for her launching 
leap, and I did. I felt Ana's hands grip my waist. She heard it too. 

Kodaly gave a great leap, almost straight up, snout first into the 
deepening blue. My goggles were small help; the rush of wind almost 
tore my helmet from my head, and made talking impossible. But I 
didn't need to talk. I could hear Kodaly as if she were myself, and I felt 
inexpressible joy from Ana, all bound together. We rose swiftly, 
Kodaly's wings buzzing, and the sun strengthened against her belly as 
we arrowed almost vertically into the sky. 

I could not see the dragon. It goes without saying I couldn't hear it. 
It could be anywhere. 

I should have been afraid. Any moment the dragon could come 
from above, below, from any point on the sphere and rip into us, 
Kodaly's delicate skin and ultralight bones crumpling under the 
onslaught, and down we would go. Instead I exulted. I had never been 
alive. I would never again be content, an ant on the ground, my head 
in the dirt. 

I felt Kodaly in my cells, as much myself as I was. She was flying, I 
was flying. 


More, though. Someone else was with me, a warm, wild presence, 
utterly unlike mine or Kodaly's, but somehow a blend of us both. I 
knew it was Ana. This is what it is to be whole, I thought. I never knew. 

The three of us mounted above the mountains and hovered there. 
We reached out, looking at the village, damaged but still not terribly, 
as if the dragon were reluctant to punish, but felt compelled. The 
dragon himself had vanished. 

A basic, elementary error, to neglect to look above me. 

He dove, a green and amber missile, just off Kodaly's left wing, 
spinning us, and the drag of the aerodynamic wash hurled us down. 
My stomach lurched as we plummeted, towed along, Kodaly fighting 
to regain control as we reached out to the dragon, frantic to make 
some connection. 

He screamed, trilling his heartbreak, and we called and called 
again and still he did not hear us. He dived at the village, another 
attack imminent, and all three of us shouted as one, aloud, in our 
minds, with our hearts, in every way we had. 

“We're sorry. We did not know. Forgive us.” 

The dragon's dive leveled out above the treetops, and it rolled over 
on its back and gazed upward at us. 

And then the pain. The anger. The fury and lust for revenge, the 
righteousness, the unquestioning need to eliminate the threat. We felt 
the dragon's rage and it shocked the wind from our chests. An inferno 
of hatred engulfed us and forced a choked cry from our throats. 
Loneliness. Agony. The breaking of a mighty heart. We lost lift and 
plummeted again toward the earth. 

Against this tide of misery we sent understanding. Companionship. 
Peace. 

We broadcast awe at his magnificence, pain at his bereavement, 
beseeching for his mercy. It was no tongue man can speak, simply the 
joining of one creature to another, mind to mind and soul to soul. 

For millennia, humans had written and sung legends about the 
dragon, a creature of empathy, of supernatural power. We had no 
idea. 

It still was not enough. We could feel the dragon readying the 
scorching flame, searching for a new target, but Kodaly refused to give 
up. In the console, the cube began to play. Re-enacting the day, 
images and sound scrolled through our minds, through the dragon's 
mind, fused as we were; I couldn't find a reason for this. How could 
the recording of his dead mate's body not make things worse? 

But I had forgotten. At the end, as I prayed and gave honor to the 
dead, the scene unleashed a shattering grief as the dragon saw and felt 
our sadness and our deep respect. 

Had any one of us attempted this on our own, without the support 


of the others, we could only have been overwhelmed by the psychic 
power of the dragon, crushed by his boundless suffering, driven mad 
by it. But we were not alone, and the three of us, sisters, joined as 
one, were enough. We could stand the tide of pain, embrace it, and 
send back in its place soothing calm. 

At first I thought it would still be too little, as the dragon 
considered the town, but then we felt his agony crest and recede. He 
had heard us. The fiery snout came up and sniffed the wind, and fury 
decayed into mere wretchedness. 

The dragon screeched his understanding, rose to eye us in wonder 
—we felt it from him like the rays of the rising sun—then wheeled 
twice around the smoldering village and flew off, mighty wings 
carrying him over the peaks to the west, into the setting sun. 


kk O* 


The corps was not ready for what I reported. I kept most of the 
details to myself, but in every important respect, Ana's report and 
mine coincided exactly. Imre was the first to reject it out of hand, and 
send me for evaluation. 

“Sorry, and all that. But what you've reported is impossible,” he 
said. 

“You watched the recording?” I said, knowing he would have, and 
that he would have seen nothing. What had really happened was not 
on any cube. 

“T did. There's nothing there to see, except that you flew against a 
dragon. You're lucky to be alive, but you're also clearly insane.” 

That was that. I needed the rest, anyway, after the ordeal. And 
getting away to central HQ in Vienna was relaxing. I kept feeling the 
pull, though, from Kodaly and from Ana. 

Based on her excellent work, I recommended her for a promotion 
to the Dragonflies. When I returned to full duty, she came to see me, 
riding her Sorescu, out of Bistrica. She was still so green, so reckless, 
but she embraced me with abandon and flew with me the same way. 

“She's not awake, not like Kodaly,” Ana said, when she was sure no 
one else was listening. 

“She will be,” I said, my forehead pressed to Sorescu's head. “When 
you need her.” 

We fly together often, Ana and Sorescu, Kodaly and I. 

We go looking for dragons. 
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The Witch's Son 


by Diane Dubas 


The city always made Nico nervous. Too many people, too many 
strange smells, too much colour. He preferred his pod by the seaside; 
he preferred that his customers come to him. But it wasn't a customer 
who had summoned him, not tonight. 

Nico made his way through the main streets lined with immaculate 
buildings, where sun filtered through coloured stained glass and made 
rainbows on the sidewalk. There was so much green here, so much 
life. He couldn't say for sure what it was that put him off so much. It 
had to do with the infrastructure, somehow. Buildings were still made 
of concrete and metal, even if they were lined with plant life and 
breathable to the world. They still weren't natural. 

He made a sharp turn down an alleyway devoid of light, a sliver 
through time when alleyways were always devoid of light, and 
therefore life. The walls of these buildings were dying from the lack of 
sun, even despite obvious attempts to bring them back. Nico dragged 
his fingers along the wall, dried vines and dead leaves catching on his 
skin. The city was no place for a witch. 

The alley made way for more twisting, tight corridors between and 
behind buildings and the deeper Nico went, the more claustrophobic 
he became. His breathing hitched and caught as he was forced to slip 
sideways down a narrow passageway. 

“Jupiter's rancid breath,” he muttered as his satchel caught on an 
overgrown vine. 

He paused to yank it away and kept moving. There was nothing to 
fear. He knew this, but still his heart pounded and his senses went into 
overdrive. He could feel the warmth of magic, unbidden and swirling 
under his skin. He'd have to ramble off a few charms just to calm 
himself before he made it to the Red Door. He couldn't go in there 
jacked up on magic, who knew what would happen? 

By the time he reached the Door, he was sweating beneath his 
jacket and irritated to the high hills of Mars. Whispering under his 
breath, he muttered charms to release some of his pent up magic. He 


scowled when half of the vines on the wall he was leaning against not 
only came to life, but were blooming radiant night flowers, each a 
deep purple. 

“You're a two bit wiz, Nic,” he mumbled to himself, disgusted at his 
own fear. 

He drew in a deep breath and raised his hand to knock on the door, 
massive and red, as advertised. Three sharp raps, a thirty second 
pause, then seven light raps, as instructed. And then he waited. And 
waited. He rolled his eyes and yanked his communicator off the arm 
of his jacket, scrolling through his messages until he found the 
summons. Three sharp raps, a thirty second pause, then seven light 
raps. He hadn't missed anything. The date was correct. The location 
was correct. His irritation was abject. 

Muttering curses, he snapped his fingers and amplified the knocks. 

“ALL RIGHT.” 

The words were a wall of sound that sent a wave of vibration 
through Nico's body, every cell bouncing inside his skin. It was exactly 
the sort of scare tactic she had used when he was little—only instead 
of scaring him, it increased his irritation. 

“You could at least answer the damn door,” he hissed to no one. 

There was movement in his pocket, a warm, pointed scurrying. 
Nico raised his hand to cover it. 

“It's all right,” he murmured. “She's just being mean again.” Nico 
paused as the door opened and squinted at the shard of bright white 
light that escaped into the alleyway. “Unnecessarily.” 

The woman at the door was not one he would have recognized if 
he had passed her on the street. She had billowing red-gold hair that 
dangled past the small of her back and her face was unlined. He 
wouldn't have known her at all except for her mismatched eyes—the 
grey eye that matched his own, and the other, black as pitch. 

“Nothing I do is unnecessary,” she said, her voice like a tinkling 
bell. 

Nico rolled his eyes and dropped his hand. No need to call her 
attention to his pint-sized companion; she'd just take all the credit and 
leave nothing for him. He pushed past the beautiful, unfamiliar 
woman. 

“Ts that any way to greet your mother?” she said, her voice as light 
and airy as if she were speaking to a lover. 

Nico shot her a sideways glance and wry frown. “Hello, mother,” 
he said flatly. “You can drop the act.” 

The witch sidled up beside him and rested her chin on his shoulder, 
again as though their relationship were something other than it was. 
Nico hated it when she played these little games. Appearance spells 
were her specialty, that and conning whichever hapless member of 


high society had played into her hands. The Red Door was 
synonymous of all things forbidden: sex, drugs, magic, and petroleum. 
Are you a duke with a penchant for diesel engines? The Red Door is 
your place. A countess with a kink for motor oil? The witch behind 
the Red Door is there for you. 

It was only once Nico had made it past the entranceway that he 
realised they weren't alone. 

“Nicomedes, behave,” the witch hissed in his ear, quiet and fast 
and in her own voice. 

She swished past him, a bevy of satin skirts and billowing hair. For 
a split second, he saw her as she was, hobbled and much older, a 
grizzled shell of a woman held together by magic and spite. He'd 
never understood his mother and why she insisted on living the way 
she did; she had to get something out of all her malice. 

Nico followed her into a sitting room. On one side of the den, 
tucked in a corner, was a man sniffing a bowl of gasoline. The faint 
odour turned Nico's stomach and he willed himself to think of the 
scent of sea spray on the wind. He longed for home. 

In the centre of the room, a small group of well-dressed people 
passed a smoking roll of paper around, heavy grey smoke tendrils 
reaching toward the ceiling. A woman laughed, a high-pitched, jarring 
sound that sent Nico's spine rigid with distaste. He glared at the back 
of his mother's head and scowled. Oh, what company she kept. 
Perhaps his problem was not so much with the city and rather with 
the one who bade him come to it. 

A girl caught him by surprise, her hand falling on his chest, 
dangerously close to the precious cargo in his pocket. 

“Aren't you exotic?” she breathed, her cool fingers grazing the side 
of his face. 

Nico bristled at her choice of words, his spine straight and a sharp 
admonishment on his tongue. He turned a glare on the girl and was 
startled to find himself lost in green hazel eyes and caramel skin. 
Freckles dotted her brown nose and her smile was pleasing. Nico had 
to blink to be sure she wasn't an illusion sent to distract him from 
whatever it was the witch had brought him here to do. 

“Half-Japanese,” the witch replied in her honeyed, false voice. 

“What's the other half?” the girl asked, pushing herself closer. 

She couldn't have been any older than Nico, if even that. 

He caught her elbows and pushed her back, shooting his mother a 
bemused grimace. 

His mother smiled at him, one eyebrow cocked, and replied to the 
girl, “Something far more interesting.” 

Nico's grimace changed into a glower. “I'm not for sale.” 

“Everyone is for sale, Nico,” the witch replied. 


“Tl leave.” 

“Don't go!” the girl cried, lunging toward him. 

He pushed her back and looked into her eyes again. Her pupils 
were dilated, enormous. She was drugged or entranced or both. Nico 
leaned toward her. 

“You should go home,” he whispered, letting magic colour his 
words. “Sleep this off. Find meaning. You're better than this.” 

The girl blinked and to Nico's great relief, took a step backward. 
“You're right,” she murmured, “I should. I am.” 

Nico smiled to himself as she turned and marched right out the big 
red door she'd come through earlier, seeking oblivion from the witch 
in the city. 

“Now, was that necessary?” His mother sighed. 

“T'm sure she's already paid. Be satisfied,” Nico said. “I could make 
it my business to clear the room.” 

The witch smiled at his empty threat. “You could, but you won't. 
Come. There's someone I want you to meet.” 

Nico hesitated, again watching his mother's back as she 
disappeared into the long hallway leading to the rearmost room. 
There must be someone important waiting for him—this room was not 
for normal clientele. With a sigh, he followed, knowing he'd be unable 
to sate his curiosity otherwise. 

The Red Door was not where Nico had grown up, but many of its 
curiosities were familiar to him—from the door itself, heavily 
enchanted with very old magic, to the baubles and trinkets that lined 
the walls and bookshelves in the hallway. These had been part of his 
life in the cottage in the valley, when the witch had allowed herself to 
age properly and helped instead of hindered those she met. She was a 
healer, and still is, Nico supposed, when it suited her. The magic Nico 
had learned from her had been only the very best, pure and whole and 
untouched by technology. That wasn't to say technology didn't have 
its place in the world, but for a time it'd had too much of a place. 

Humanity had turned the tables on its dying planet in the twelfth 
hour. It had taken a massive culling of human life from rapidly 
changing weather conditions to spur the change, though the signs had 
been present for decades. But this was long ago, long before Nico was 
born. In the stories his mother told, magic had all but faded from the 
earth, drained out through mining and drilling and destroying. The 
golden age of magic had come to an end and with its demise, the 
dragons had left, too. Unconsciously, his hand went to his pocket and 
gently closed over the bulge there, his fingers a loose cage, comforted 
by the warmth and bulk inside. 

His mother had slipped through a curtain of thick merlot velvet 
that Nico scanned quickly for magical influence. There was nothing 


save a spell to keep sound locked within their folds. So this meeting 
was in confidence. Nico stepped through the curtain. The laughter and 
hum of the front room cut out abruptly, replaced only with the sounds 
of wood crackling in the hearth. 

The room was dim, but even in the darkness Nico could tell it had 
changed since the last time he'd visited. His heart thumped against his 
ribs as the details set in, from the heat of the wood fire to the 
threadbare rug on the floor, to the books on the shelves and the worn 
desk in the corner. Nico turned to his mother with wide eyes and she 
smiled. It was probably an illusion, but he saw her as she had been 
once, warm with soft greying hair and kindness in her eyes. She'd 
gone to great lengths to make this room into a replica of their cottage 
in the valley and Nico wondered at her aim. It couldn't be good. She 
touched his arm and directed her gaze to the chair in the corner, 
turned toward the fire. 

“You have much to speak of and I have clients to attend,” she said 
quietly, in a voice that was her own. 

Nico's eyes stayed trained on her back as she passed through the 
curtains and out of sight. It wasn't like her not to make introductions; 
it wasn't like her not to moderate the conversation and direct it how 
she wanted. 

“Nicomedes Darkwater, let me look upon your face, boy.” 

The voice was deep and ancient, rich with the undertones of a 
knowledge older than Nico could imagine. Nico's senses were 
overwhelmed by magic in those words, not compelling but simply 
there, lingering on every syllable. There as though it were impossible 
for it not to be. It spoke to Nico of mountains, and not the peaks 
where the air ran thin and unbreathable but the very centre, where 
the rocks whispered history and magic still built as easily as it did in 
Nico's fingers. 

Nico took a shaky step toward the chair, shrouded in the dancing 
shadows of the flames, his feet surprisingly leaden. The witch never 
called him here unless it was a matter of great import. Although what 
she considered “great import” had changed over the years and Nico 
had let his guard down. He'd expected some fool scheme to rob 
imprudent men of their money, not to meet with someone who knew 
the arts. No, that was wrong. That's not how this person felt. This was 
someone who was the arts and such people were so very rare. Even 
Nico and the witch were poor substitutes for the sorcerers of the past. 
Sorcerers like the person in the chair. 

“Come,” the voice said with a gentle edge, “I mean you no harm, 
boy. I only mean to look upon you.” 

Nico was struck by a memory of the time he dove off the cliffs and 
into the sea on a dare. He'd stepped quickly into danger, as the only 


other option had been to run from it and that was an alternative he 
couldn't abide. It was the same walking toward the voice. He rounded 
the chair and halted, surprised to find a strong, young man with 
trailing dark hair and brown skin, a sharp jaw, and golden eyes that 
burned like the sun. Nico looked away, blinking rapidly and feeling 
the man's eyes on him. 

The man laughed, a deep rumble that shook Nico to the core, not 
unlike his mother's amplified voice earlier. Unlike her tactic, however, 
the laughter resonated warmth and pleasure. There was movement in 
his pocket at the sound and Nico rushed to cover it with his hand, 
glancing at the visitor. He'd kept the secret safe for so long, safe from 
his mother, safe from those who would stamp its life out—Nico had 
no intention of handing it over now. The man's eyes had fallen on the 
pocket and a faint smile touched his lips. Nico's back straightened and 
he considered arming himself with magic against this strange man. 

As though the man had heard his thoughts his eyes flicked back to 
Nico's face, eliminating any of his traitorous plans and forcing him to 
look away. Nico was afraid, but not. He expected the worst, and the 
best. The visitor was a stranger and a familiar. 

“Who are you?” Nico pushed out in a strained whisper. 

“You are powerful. Like your mother.” 

Nico's lips twitched in irritation as he felt the tug of magic not his 
own pulling at his face and lifting his chin. “Clearly not as powerful as 
you.” 

Nico raised his eyes to meet the man's, despite knowing they would 
burn. The eyes that had flared like miniature suns had dulled 
somehow, as though the light had been purposefully quelled for his 
benefit. Nico frowned and repeated his question. “Who are you?” 

The man smiled and pushed himself upright. He was as tall as Nico. 
No, taller. No, shorter. Nico took a step back. The man's presence was 
ethereal, intangible yet as solid as Nico himself. His pocket bounced 
beneath his hand and Nico stepped back again. 

“Show me,” the man said, holding out his hand. 

Nico didn't have to guess what the man wanted to see, and despite 
the incessant squirming inside his pocket—or maybe because of it—he 
didn't want to hand it over. He shook his head wordlessly and the man 
huffed, amused. Still, Nico felt no malevolence in his magic. It simply 
was. The man with the golden eyes did not attempt to influence Nico 
with powers again, even though he could have quite easily. Even more 
than before, Nico wondered at who he was speaking with in the back 
room of the Red Door. 

“The world is changing, Nicomedes. You would do well to accept 
the shift in the tides.” 

“The tides shifted long ago,” Nico said quietly. 


“They shift again,” the man said just as quietly. 

“What do you want?” 

“Only to see you.” 

Nico scowled. “You see me now. What do you really want?” 

“Only what you want.” 

“Oh, and what is that, pray tell?” 

The man threw back his head and laughed. The laughter was unlike 
anything Nico had ever heard before. It was sunlight and cloudless 
skies and crystal clear water. It was every smile he'd ever had and all 
the joy he'd ever felt, all at once. Nico fought against his own smile in 
sheer rebellion. When the man looked into his face, he only laughed 
harder. 

“You are your mother's son, Nicomedes.” 

“T'm still at a disadvantage. And you are?” 

The man smiled again, ignoring his question and holding out his 
hand, palm out. “Show me the dragon, Nico.” 

The familiarity in the way his name rolled off the man's tongue 
struck him as odd, but somehow not unnatural. 

“Do I know you?” 

“The dragon.” 

Nico bit back a retort, knowing there was little point in pretending 
he didn't have a dragon in his pocket. His fingers shook as he undid 
the button, the tiny dragon crawling onto his fingers. She was getting 
bigger every day, but still fit easily in the palm of his hand. She 
glowed like a tiny sun, golden and hot against his skin. Nico didn't 
know where she had come from, but he had known her name was Fia 
and that he would never be without her again. 

It was painful to watch Fia jump from his fingers into the strange 
man's palm. He admired the tiny dragon and smiled kindly as Fia 
butted her head against his fingertips fondly. Nico felt a rush of 
emotion, wanting to snatch back the dragon in a fit of possessiveness. 
She was his. No, that wasn't quite right either. She was meant for him; 
they were meant to be together. He watched her as she happily rolled 
in the stranger's hand and felt an acute sense of betrayal. 

The man held Fia out to Nico, his fingers brushing Nico's hand as 
he gently deposited the dragon into it. His fingers were hot against 
Nico's, scorching as though the suns of his eyes were real stars, as 
though his whole body was made of them. Nico was hit suddenly by a 
memory. He was very small and they lived in the valley; his mother 
still laughed freely. The man was there, laughing, too. His hands were 
monstrous compared to Nico's, enclosing his own tiny fingers and 
spinning through the field together, dervishes in the late summer sun. 
He remembered the heat of this man's skin on his, hot in a way a 
person shouldn't be, but never painful. Never harmful. He 


remembered the sound of the man's laughter as it rumbled through his 
chest while he held Nico close. 

Nico took a step back, his breath shaky and uneven. “Who are you? 
Please, tell me.” 

The man sighed. “My name is of little consequence. You know who 
I am. It's in your heart.” 

“You speak in riddles.” 

“And live in the mountainside.” 

“You see into my mind.” 

“Not as easily as others.” 

“You've slumbered.” 

“Until your mother woke me.” 

Nico stilled at the man's words. He told him no lies. Nico knew him 
in his heart and he knew what he was, even if he couldn't quite bring 
himself to say it. His eyes fell to Fia, who watched his face with keen 
amber eyes, knowledge and meaning apparent within them. 

“Did you send her to me?” he asked, his thumb nervously stroking 
Fia's scales. 

“T could not. She sent herself. She is a part of you, Nicomedes.” 

“AS are you.” 

The man chuckled. “Not like her. The tides are shifting, my son.” 

With those words, another rush of memories hit Nico, although 
these were not his own. A green planet teeming with life and 
abundant water. Nico knew it was in perfect balance from his bird's 
eye view and felt a great satisfaction. Then black smoke and choking 
toxins filled the sky as busy humans milled on the earth's surface, 
burning and tearing down the life that sustained them all. There was 
darkness for a time and a coldness that surrounded his body. It was 
uncomfortable, but it was life still and there were others, safe within 
the mountainside. And there they stayed for hundreds of years. 

Then there was a girl. A human girl. She had one grey eye, the 
other black as pitch, and long, straight black hair. She'd found her 
way inside the mountain and smelled of sunlight and green grasses. 
With her arrival came something far more important—hope. And love. 
And a boy, made from both of them. A boy who carried the weight of 
the new world. But he wouldn't carry it alone. He had a sister. 

Nico looked at the dragon curled in his hand. “Fia,” he whispered. 

“The tides are shifting,” the man said quietly, “and we rise again.” 

Nico's eyes fell upon the visitor again and he could make out his 
true form, just barely. The black scales and sheer size of him, the 
incandescent glow of his yellow eyes, the ridges of his back that 
would cut like diamond and open the world. And wings. Massive, 
iridescent, and powerful. Nico saw a bright future, one of harmony 
and togetherness. One where dragons and humans lived together. One 


where Nico and his dragon-sister would be accepted, not as oddities 
but as idols of a new age. Nico looked into those burning suns, the 
eyes of his father, and knew instinctively what to say. 

“The age of dragons is upon us.” 
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Dragon's Oath 


by Danny Mitchell 


“Rashida, have you spotted any yet?” 

“Not yet, Dad,” Rashida called back from the perch at the top of 
their house. “You asking me every few minutes won't make a dragon 
magically appear, you know.” 

“T know ...” 

Rashida sighed. Annoying as he'd been about dragon-watching, she 
understood why her father was so anxious. The village had just taken 
in several Wanderers looking to start their own families, and as 
accommodating as the innkeeper was, they couldn't stay there forever. 
She could see the new, half-built houses on the edge of the village, 
just near the bee yards and fields, their walls completed but the frame 
for their roofs standing wide open. They stood out against the other 
houses, a jarring brown against the harsh black of the dragon scales 
and the bright green of the solar tree in the middle of the village. 
Rashida's father, Bassam, had even gotten the molten salt batteries 
ready for them to store power over the nights and darker days, and all 
they needed were enough dragon scales to install on the roofs. 

But to get dragon scales, you needed dragons. 

She put the binoculars up to her brown eyes and scanned the 
horizon again. They used to get four or five dragons a week coming 
through; massive, majestic beasts flying over the village or basking on 
the plains nearby, grooming themselves and shedding loose scales in 
the process. Bassam knew how to treat and craft the scales to make 
them into devices that could harness the sun to power buildings and 
devices, in much the same way that the scales helped give the dragons 
strength and energy. The black scales were the main ones they got, 
but occasionally a dragon would shed one of its coveted green scales, 
which could not only draw energy from the sun, but also worked like 
plant leaves and provided food; incorporated into a solar tree, the 
green scales could provide power and sugary water, which was a boon 
for hungry villagers and bees alike. 

She smiled when she thought back to her last birthday, where the 


whole village got to see a dragon migration. There had been hundreds 
of the creatures flying overhead, most of them big enough to crush 
houses, their black and green scales glinting in the sunlight as they 
weaved around each other. Rashida remembered spotting a large 
dragon with three smaller ones balanced on its back, peering over the 
edge of their parent before swooping over her. They were still young 
enough to be covered in fuzzy green down and their wings were 
leathery and had no scales yet, but they made a good show of flying 
around before one of the more mature dragons scooped them up and 
brought them back to the parent they'd launched off. 

Now that she thought on it, that migration was the last time they'd 
all seen dragons. Since then, it had barely been one dragon every few 
weeks, and they weren't dropping as many scales as they used to. Most 
of them weren't even stopping on the plains, instead staying closer to 
the eucalypt woods to the north of the village. 

Rashida scanned the horizon again and spotted a flicker of motion 
in the distance. She focused her binoculars onto it, and smiled when 
she saw the familiar silhouette on the sky. 

“Dad! Dragon! I can see a dragon over the woods!” 

Seconds later, Bassam barged into the lookout. He was a huge slab 
of a man and Rashida was round herself, so the end result was 
Rashida being squashed against the wall and almost elbowed in the 
face. “Are you sure?” he asked. 

Rashida passed Bassam the binoculars and pointed over the woods. 
“T'm sure, Dad—look!” she replied as she readjusted her hijab and 
tucked a few errant locks of black hair back into place. 

Bassam's expression lit up like the village paths at night. “Fantastic! 
Keep me updated on its movements while we get ready! ENG—WARM 
THE ORNITHOPTER UP!” Bassam bellowed to his apprentice 
downstairs, and he vanished down the ladder as rapidly as he'd 
appeared. 

Rashida smiled as she trained the binoculars back onto the dragon, 
but the smile didn't stay for very long. The dragon wasn't moving as 
quickly as she was used to seeing, and she initially thought it was just 
searching for somewhere to land. Once it got closer to the village, she 
realised it wasn't okay; its wings were flapping asynchronously, liquid 
was dripping from its back and sides, and it looked like it was taking 
too much effort for it to stay in the air. 

“Dad, it's hurt!” Rashida called, not taking her sight off the dragon. 

“ENG, GET THE MEDICINES!” Bassam bellowed. 

“But you just told me to warm the 'thopter up!” another, higher- 
pitched voice complained. 

“T DID TOO, SORRY! I'LL GET THEM.” 

Rashida watched as the dragon kept struggling against gravity 


before its wings finally flopped down and it crashed to the ground, 
landing somewhere in the forest. Even though it was too far for the 
sound to travel, she imagined the loud thump the creature would have 
made on impact. 

“It's down! It's crashed!” Rashida called as she climbed down the 
ladder into the workshop. 

The workshop was brightly lit with the afternoon sun streaming 
through the north-facing glass wall, and was currently in chaotic 
disarray rather than its usual precise neatness. Bassam hastily filled 
bags of tools from the shelves and tool boards on the walls, with more 
than a few falling onto the floor. He'd also knocked over a few bottles 
of treatment chemicals, spilling their acrid contents. Bassam was 
trying to clean the mess with a rag while loading the bag of tools, 
succeeding only in making both processes take longer. She could hear 
the low whine of the very old ornithopter warming up outside, 
accompanied by frantic cursing and invective in Mandarin. 

“Crashed? That's ... Rashida, take the bike, the portable kit, and a 
signal flare and get to it. See if there's anything you can do to get it 
back in the air. We'll follow along once the 'thopter decides to warm 
up and get flying,” Bassam told her as he cleaned up the last of the 
chemical spill and idly tossed the rag into a corner. 

Rashida didn't need to be told twice, and was already putting on a 
heavy apron with several pockets filled with medical supplies 
specifically for treating injured dragons. At least, that's what the book 
in the apron pocket had told her; she'd never had the chance to 
actually try the kit out. “I'll see you both there, Dad!” she called as she 
grabbed a hanging satchel stuffed full of more supplies and dashed out 
the door. 

There were already a couple of people clustered around their house 
wondering what was happening when Rashida charged out, almost 
bowling one over. “Hey, what's going on?” one asked as she took the 
goggles and helmet off the bike and put them on. 

“Dragon! No time!” Rashida called back as she got onto the bike 
and started it up. The vehicle hummed to life as the solar batteries 
kicked in, and the people just managed to clear a path for her before 
Rashida took off. 


She rode through the village, barely giving people enough time to 
dodge. She breezed past the public food garden and community 
kitchen; past the bee yards and their workers creating honey, comb, 
and wax; the solar tree; and through the marketplace, almost taking 


out a stall cart of jewellery on her way. She yelled an apology to the 
cart owner but she wasn't sure it was heard over the commotion and 
humming of the bike. She figured Amelia would be waiting for her 
when she got back, her hands clenched into fists and her eye twitching 
the whole time, but Rashida didn't care right now; she had to find that 
dragon. 

The bike hummed louder as she left the outskirts of the village, 
past the north fields and towards the wood. The tires tore along the 
plains, dry grass crunching under the wheels and dirt puffing up 
behind her as she put on more speed. 

She had to slow down once she got to the eucalypts. Not only did 
the trees grow close together and make manoeuvring difficult, there 
was almost always a mass of dead leaves and branches underfoot, 
reducing traction and making the whole place hazardous for anyone 
moving through it faster than a slow walk. The air was thick with the 
scent of eucalyptus oil evaporating in the summer heat, and the whole 
forest was one errant spark away from becoming a massive inferno. 
She carefully moved through the trees, hoping she remembered which 
way she was going and silently praying to Allah that the dragon was 
going to be all right. 

Rashida skidded to a stop when she saw a newly downed tree 
blocking her path, one side of its trunk covered in a glistening, silvery- 
green ichor. She cut the engine and took her helmet and goggles off, 
leaning the bike against a nearby upright tree. Once she was sure the 
bike wouldn't fall over, she carefully moved around the trunk, past the 
thick mass of roots dangling from it, and peered into the clearing. 

She gasped when she saw the dragon. 

The enormous beast had belly-flopped onto the ground. It had 
taken out several trees in its landing, coating some of them and the 
ground under it in the same silvery-green ichor Rashida saw on 
everything. One tree had survived the impact somehow, and had 
impaled the dragon through what Rashida thought was its pelvis. One 
wing jutted out at a crude angle, while the other flopped limply on the 
ground, the support bones visibly shattered. She saw several black 
scales scattered across the ground from the limp wing, with a couple 
stuck deep into the downed tree trunk. The creature's back was a 
ragged mess of scales and ichor and its sides had been torn open by 
something, spilling more ichor onto the ground. She could hear it 
breathing heavily, every breath accompanied by a thick, gurgling 
wheeze. The dragon's head lay near her, its remaining silver eye 
unfocused, its long neck bent and lacerated, its whiskers twisted and 
split. 

Rashida started crying as she moved into the clearing. “It's not 
fair,” she whispered. The first dragon she'd seen in weeks, and it was 


wounded well beyond anyone's skill to save, let alone hers. 

The dragon's head shifted, accompanied by a painful grunt, and 
Rashida found herself face to face with a dying dragon. Its eye was the 
size of her head and staring at her, trying to say something she 
couldn't understand. She could feel its hot breath blowing on her, the 
sweet stench of dragon ichor filling her nostrils. Even beaten and 
bloodied as it was, Rashida was awed by the size and power of the 
creature before her. She nervously reached out a hand to stroke it, and 
the dragon shifted its head slightly to reach her. Its face was softer 
than she'd expected it to be, much warmer than her, and there was a 
fuzzy ridge of what felt like moss running from the tip of its nose to 
past the top of its head. The dragon made a low, rhythmic rumbling 
noise as she touched it, like a cat purring—only much louder. She 
gently stroked the parts of the dragon's head she could reach with one 
hand, wiping tears with the other. “I'm so sorry. I ... I wish I could do 
something ...” 

A shrill call came from somewhere along the dragon's body, audible 
over the purring. A baby dragon struggled out of a pouch in the 
dragon's belly and through a curtain of ichor, before climbing up the 
dragon's body and dashing along its back and neck towards Rashida. It 
was the size of a small cat, covered in bright green puffed-up fuzz that 
looked like moss. It stretched its leathery, scaleless wings and opened 
its mouth wide, displaying serrated fangs. It took a deep breath and 
let out a squeaky roar, accompanied by a tiny spark of electricity that 
flickered out of existence as soon as it appeared. It stalked closer to 
Rashida's hand, snarling and hissing and showing as much aggression 
as its tiny form could manage. 

Rashida tried to pull her hand away, but the dragon's whiskers 
wrapped around her wrist and held her gently but firmly. It started 
purring again, loud enough to drown out the baby's noise. The baby 
stopped hissing and folded its wings back, cocking its head to one 
side. It padded to the tip of its parent's face, close enough to have the 
whiskers holding Rashida's hand wrap around it as well. They were 
soft and supple, and caressed Rashida's hand rather than binding it in 
place. The baby cooed and started purring, nuzzling into the touch of 
its parent. 

The dragon's whiskers took hold of Rashida's hand and the baby 
dragon, and guided them towards each other until she could feel the 
baby's downy fuzz. She had no idea what the dragon was doing until 
she met its gaze. She'd never interacted with a dragon before, but even 
she could tell it was expecting something from her. 

She looked at the dragon's eye, then back at the baby dragon. The 
baby looked up at Rashida and back at its parent, apparently listening 
to something before turning its own golden gaze onto Rashida. 


“Why are you ...” was as far as Rashida got before the whiskers 
started glowing red. Rashida felt a wave of warmth rush through her 
arm and up to her head, bringing with it a cascade of emotions. Pain. 
Fear. Sadness. Regret. Hope. Desperation. 

“What ... what happened to you?” Rashida asked, unsure how the 
dragon was pushing emotions into her like that. Her query was met 
with an overwhelming barrage of pain and fear that made her fall to 
her knees. It was quickly followed by a feeling of regret, and hope 
again. 

“T don't understand. What are you asking me?” Rashida gasped as 
she recovered from the emotional onslaught. 

Different emotions flowed through the whiskers to her arm and 
head. The love of a parent to their child. The desire to protect. Trust. 
Hope once again. 

Rashida looked back at the dragon, then to the baby. It was looking 
at her with bright gold eyes, pleading almost as much as the dying 
dragon. “But why me? I don't know how to care for a dragon!” 

Curiosity. Trust. Compassion. Empathy. 

“All ... all right. I will. I'll do my best. I promise, to Allah and to 
you both,” Rashida swore through fresh tears. She had no idea where 
to even start raising a dragon, but this baby needed help and she was 
at least in something of a position to give it. What else could she do? 

Relief. Gratitude. The sadness of goodbye. 

The dragon unwrapped its whiskers from them both and released 
one long breath before its purring stopped and it became still. Its body 
relaxed, its whiskers flopping to the ground, and the clearing became 
still and silent for a moment. 

The baby dragon nudged its parent's whiskers before dashing into 
Rashida's arms and unleashing a loud wail that she felt through her 
entire body. Rashida sat next to the dragon's still-warm head and 
sobbed as she cradled the baby dragon, her own cries echoed by the 
baby's wailing. They stayed together for what felt like hours, falling 
into silent, red-eyed mourning once their voices ran hoarse and her 
tears ran dry. She could feel the baby dragon's comforting purring, 
like having a dense, fuzzy cat in her lap. 

Rashida was so focused on her sadness she didn't notice the 
ornithopter land until she heard the baby dragon hiss. 

“Over here, Bassam!” Eng called. 

Rashida opened her eyes and saw Bassam and Eng at the edge of 
the clearing, staring wide-eyed at the dead dragon. They were quite 
the contrast—Bassam the massive brick wall of a man and Eng, who 
was shorter than them both and would probably snap in a strong 
wind. Bassam tried to approach Rashida, but the baby dragon hissed 
again and lunged at him, succeeding only in tripping over Rashida's 


apron pocket and falling over. 

“It's okay, it's okay! They're friends,” Rashida said as she picked the 
baby dragon up. It stopped struggling towards Bassam but gave him 
another hiss and fixed its gaze on him. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. 

Rashida nodded. “It ... Dad, it was so badly wounded, I couldn't ...” 
“That's not your fault. It would have taken Allah Himself to come 
down and save this dragon,” Bassam told her. “It's a pity to lose such a 

noble creature. I wish I knew what brought it down.” 

“T might have an idea,” Eng called from somewhere past the tree 
impaling the dragon. The baby dragon let out an indignant chirp as 
Bassam helped Rashida up, and scurried into Rashida's apron pocket 
once she finished standing. She waited for it to settle down before she 
followed Bassam. Once she was next to Eng, she could easily see 
several long cuts on the side of the dragon, the source of much of the 
ichor. 

“Look at those,” Eng said. 

Bassam shrugged. “Dragon fight, maybe?” 

“They do look like claw marks,” Rashida added. 

Eng shook his head. “Dragon claws don't make such neat cuts, nor 
are they hot enough to cauterize the wounds' edges. Something shot it 
down.” 

Rashida gasped. “Are you sure?” 

Eng nodded. “Grandad was an ornithopter pilot during the war, 
and he told me about some of the aerial battles. I was going to be a 
pilot before I did my Wandering and wised up. Most of your smaller 
'thopter classes, like the Raven we have, wouldn't be able to fly and 
mount a weapon with enough power to even scratch a dragon this 
size. You'd need at least Eagle or Albatross class to do it. Someone was 
trying to bring it down.” 

“But why?” Bassam asked. 

Eng shrugged. “No idea.” 

“Do you think they'll be nearby?” Bassam asked, looking at the sky. 

“T don't think so,” Eng replied. “We'd have seen them by now if 
they were, and those things wouldn't be able to land in here.” 

“Then how far did this dragon fly injured?” Bassam asked. “It's 
almost like the damn thing flew itself to death.” 

Rashida stared at the dragon's body, her gaze fixed on the blasts 
that had torn the dragon open. Dragons were proud, smart, majestic 
creatures, and she was struggling to think of reasons why someone 
would want to shoot one down. She could still feel what the dragon 
had projected into her, lingering like an old scar, and it sent a shiver 
through her. 

She jumped when she felt Bassam's hand on her shoulder. “Rashida, 


what's going on with you and the baby dragon?” he asked. The dragon 
stirred and popped its head out from the apron pocket, blinking 
sleepily. 

It took a moment for Rashida to find the words to reply. “The 
dragon was dying when I got here, and ... and I made a promise, Dad. 
I promised I'd take care of the baby for it.” 

“How?” 

“T don't know yet.” 

“No, I mean how did you know that's what the dragon wanted you 
to do?” 

“It ... it told me, Dad.” 

Bassam and Eng made no effort to hide their confusion. “What?” 
Eng asked. 

“Tt wrapped its whiskers around me and let me ... feel what it was 
feeling. I ... put it together from there,” Rashida explained, realising 
how strange that sounded. She hadn't even known dragons could do 
that. 

Bassam smiled. “You learn something new every day. Well, we'd 
better make some time to find out how to raise a dragon, hadn't we?” 
he said, gently patting Rashida's head. “For now, you can head back 
home. Let everyone know where we are and that we're going to need 
some help. Take the bike and mark a path with this,” he added, 
handing Rashida a large piece of pink glow chalk. 

“Will you be okay?” Rashida asked. 

“We'll be fine. You focus on yourself and your new friend.” 
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It was just after sunset by the time Rashida got back to the village, 
having stopped every couple of trees to make a large, glowing arrow 
with chalk. She also adjusted the sleeping baby dragon in her apron 
pocket so it wasn't all bunched up to one side. 

Everyone was gathered at the edge of the village, just near the bee 
yards, under the cover of a luminescent tree. She could see the paths 
glowing in the dark as well, a variety of soft blues and greens to light 
the way. 

Amelia, the village leader, was at the very front of the group. She 
was a mountain of a woman, covered with scars and calluses, with a 
countenance that would intimidate a dragon. This time, however, she 
looked worried, and wiped her sweaty hands on her leather apron as 
Rashida slowed the bike to a stop in front of her. 

“Is everything all right?” Amelia asked. “You had the whole village 
worried the way you tore through on that bike. I was going to go after 


you myself until I saw the 'thopter take off. What happened out there 
with the dragon?” 

Rashida shook her head. “The dragon died. Dad's going to need 
help bringing things back. I've marked a path through the trees to 
where they've landed.” 

Amelia nodded. “Have they done the service?” 

“They should have by now,” Rashida replied. 

“Good. All who pass beyond deserve memory and dignity, dragon 
or human alike,” Amelia said before turning to the assembled 
villagers. “I'll go and saddle my cart up, and anyone else who can help 
should do the same. The sooner we get everything harvested, the 
sooner we can finish houses and improve more things around here. 
Now hop to it!” 

Rashida walked the bike back through the village, ignoring 
everyone else as they gathered carts, bags, containers, light sources, 
and wheelbarrows to help Bassam and Eng. She made it home 
undisturbed, parked the bike, and went up to her room before she got 
the baby dragon out of her apron. 

The dragon made a “mrrp” sound as she scooped it up and placed it 
on her bed. Her room was small and glowing a pale blue from the 
flowering vine she'd let grow through a crack in the ceiling. She 
turned on a light and let it wash through the room, lighting up her 
bookshelf in dire need of organising, her desk strewn with pages of 
garden designs, and a closet full to bursting with clothes. 

The dragon bounced on the bed a few times before it took off, 
furiously flapping its wings to investigate a flower on the ceiling. 
Rashida lay down on the bed and watched the dragon sniff at the 
flower before dropping onto the mattress next to her and starting to 
glow a soft green. She reached down and stroked the dragon, eliciting 
a soft purring that was more felt than heard, and she looked out the 
window. 

She could see most of the village heading out towards the wood, 
some with carts, others with barrows and bags, and all of them with 
light sources. There was likely going to be a large pile of dragon scales 
and other useable parts on their doorstep in the morning, and a lot of 
work to do. 

Rashida's thoughts drifted back to the dragon in the wood while 
she changed into pyjamas. She still couldn't figure out why someone 
would want to shoot down a dragon, let alone who would have access 
to an armed ornithopter capable of doing so. And how far had this 
dragon flown from where it had been attacked? 

She reached over and scratched the baby dragon's head, and the 
intensity of both its glow and purring increased as it curled closer to 
Rashida. “Are you okay, little one?” 


The dragon climbed onto Rashida's chest and pressed its face 
against her cheek. She felt the warmth coming from its whiskers and 
flowing into her head. Uncertainty. Sadness. Trust. 

“T'll do my best to care for you, don't worry. I'm sorry if I make 
mistakes.” 

Gratitude. 

“What should I call you?” 

The dragon reared up and cocked its fuzzy head to the side. 

“Well, I can't just call you 'dragon' all the time, can I? How about 

.. Lumina?” 

The dragon blinked slowly before settling back down, brushing its 
whiskers across her face. She felt warmth and contentment coming 
from them, accompanied by a gentle purring. 

“Fine. Lumina it is,” Rashida said as she stroked the dragon. “I'll 
figure out how to take care of you. I promise.” 
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Morelle and Vina 


by Sam Martin 


“Tt was up here, right?” 

“Yeah, at that rock that looks like a bird.” 

“... Not seeing it.” 

“Well, kind of ... if you turn your head? Whatever, just trust me.” 

They had left the causeway a mile back to bike the rest of the way 
in its shadow. The seashell-made road was suspended in the air, just 
above the tops of the trees, with a conveyor belt system at its heart to 
move travelers along at an increased speed. It followed the curves of 
the shoreline, gently pulling bikes and pedestrians along with the 
same solar panels that shaded its length, connecting the small coastal 
communities it slithered between. It was the fastest way to get from 
one to the other, as the dense forest and eroding cliff side proved 
tough and treacherous for both bicycles and transport animals. It also 
afforded an incredible view of the ocean; travelers and commuters 
alike were stopped at the benches jutting out at its sides, watching the 
sunset. 

Getting off her bike, Morelle flinched at a particularly loud burst of 
laughter from above. They had stopped directly under one of the 
benches; she could almost catch their conversation. 

Vina stopped beside her. “Relax,” she said, unlatching one of the 
many baskets hooked to her bicycle. “No one's going to notice us.” 

“What if they see our bikes just sitting here?” 

Vina craned her neck to look up. The causeway was almost directly 
over them. “Unlikely. Anyway, we could easily be any two kids, just 
here to check out the ruins.” 

Morelle nodded. 


It had been kids from their neighboring community who had 
originally found the entrance to this section of the ruins, though they 


were unaware of the great beast hidden within. Morelle had wandered 
off while they were all exploring, following a small train of hermit 
crabs through a warped doorway, open just a crack. One good kick 
and it gave way. Morelle entered, sprinkling the glowing spores of a 
rapidly growing fungi to light the way. 

On the other side of the door was a large pile of shells, varying in 
size and color. The leading crab picked through them until he found a 
suitable new shell, abandoning his own. The second in line, slightly 
smaller, swooped in to take the one he'd cast aside. The third did the 
same. Morelle watched until the last crab snatched up its new shell 
and skittered away. 

It was only then that the glowing fungi she'd released around her 
had spread far enough to cast light upon the behemoth in the corner. 

She had assumed the door opened to a cavern, much like the one 
they'd passed through to enter the ruins of the building. Now, 
however, she saw it was a room. The fungi had climbed up the walls 
to a partially caved-in ceiling and along the damp corners of a rough 
concrete floor. It was at least as big as several town blocks, perhaps 
even as big as the central garden. 

The thing crouched in the corner took up only a small portion of 
that space, but it was still formidable. It was as big around as her 
house, and at least a story tall. She squinted in the low light as she 
approached, gingerly touching its skin—a rust-pocked metal. Through 
its dingy windows, she could see into an inner compartment, filled 
with the glass boxes and knobby surfaces that were the telltale signs 
of old technology. There were rows of seats within, like those in the 
aerial buses that ran on cables above the causeway. What looked like 
windmills were perched at either side of it, to generate power, she 
supposed. And the thick arms stretched out on either side of it ... were 
they wings? 

She ran back to Vina, pulling her by the wrist. Vina fought and 
complained until she set eyes on the thing. She stared for a moment 
before running to stomp out the glowing fungi, hushing Morelle's 
protests. 


“T still don't see why we couldn't tell the others,” Morelle said as 
they hoisted their equipment down the side of the cliff. “We could 
definitely have used the help carrying all this.” The biomass was 
heavy, and though they could grow some of it inside, they'd need a lot 
of it. 

“You can't trust just anyone with this kind of find,” Vina said, 


carefully placing her feet as she made her way down the crumbling 
path. “I've gone out with the scrappers tons of times and have never 
seen anything close to this. Do you even know what it is?” 

Morelle shrugged. In her mind, it was already more monster than 
machine, with wings that billowed and lungs filled with fire. 

They reached the foot of the cliff. Vina set her baskets down and 
swiped at a thin, purple band around her wrist. After a few seconds it 
began to project images, and Vina flicked through them until she 
reached the one she was looking for. Though it was a bit hard to see 
in the orange light of sunset, it was clearly the metal beast, or 
something like it, only without the rust and wear of years spent 
underground. “I took a picture and reverse-imaged it. It's an aeroplane. 
People used them to fly around. To find one in such good shape ... it's 
basically unheard of.” 

“Do you think we should have told someone, then? Maybe someone 
at the university?” Morelle paused in front of the crevasse that led to 
the ruins. They'd been buried beneath the earth by a quake, and then 
covered by waves for decades after the sea level rose. 

Vina glared at her. “You know if we tell them they won't let us 
touch it. They won't let us use anything good as a base.” 

“T know, but is it irresponsible, to keep this a secret? We're already 
skipping our community work to come out here and that's the classic 
way to—you know ...” 

“Morelle. They won't cast us out. First of all, we're minors. They're 
not going to kick two teenagers out into the wilderness.” 

“IT know, I know, but I mean, we'd be in trouble. And it'd still be ... 
I don't know, just wrong.” 

Vina rubbed her temples. “Listen. Can you think of a better way to 
get them to take us seriously? To prove that the stuff they're having us 
do is just busy work? Working below your capability is indolence, 
right? And indolence is wasteful. Not bothering to prove ourselves is 
worse for the community than bending a few rules. It's for the greater 
good.” 

Morelle looked down, scuffing her shoes in the dirt. When she 
looked up, she had half a grin. 

“So,” Vina said, “do you want to make a dragon or not?” 

Morelle swung a basket over her shoulder and wiggled through the 
crevasse. 


Morelle's father had told her stories of dragons for as long as she 
could remember. When she was small, she'd lean against his shoulder 


before bed as he held his band up between them, flipping through the 
images it projected in the air. She'd watch the dragons, her nose 
inches from the smoke rising from their nostrils, as her father showed 
her the way their massive, bat-like wings beat at the air to keep them 
aloft. She'd press her cheek against his shoulder as he made them 
breathe fire, the slightly translucent, dancing flames filling the air 
around them. He'd read from old books, too, with simple, flat 
illustrations, the same ones he taught from at the university in his 
classes on medieval history. 

“Later, people called this the dark ages,” he'd tell her, “because 
they didn't think much happened then. But they had villages where 
they shared things and worked together, kind of like we do now.” 

“Where did the dragons go, though?” Morelle would ask, impatient. 

Morelle's father would just shake his head. “They didn't really have 
dragons. They're just a story.” 

Morelle always pouted. No matter how many times her father told 
her, she always hoped his answer would be different this time. 

“But ...” her father said, thinking fast, “maybe someday we could 
make them, the way we make other animals to help us do work. The 
way we make extra-strong oxen, and extra-fast horses and plants that 
grow like that.” He snapped his fingers. 

Morelle's mouth dropped open. She looked back up at the picture of 
the dragon, following the curve of its tail and the scales of its back all 
the way to the tip of its thin snout. “Could J make one?” she asked. 

Her father laughed. “Maybe someday.” 
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Morelle and Vina had made significant progress on the dragon by 
the time someone caught them. 

The various biomass plants were breeding faster than Morelle could 
keep up with, and Vina's spider silk colonies were thriving. The 
marine micro-plastic collector Vina had smuggled out of her mother's 
lab had been tied down at the beach, hidden from view by the bird- 
shaped rock. It quickly gathered enough carbon material for the 
nanotubes they needed to create wire out of the spider silk. Vina was 
supplementing the machine's half-decayed innards with the silk, while 
Morelle set about the task of weaving muscle tissue together as it grew 
from baskets. She studied blueprints projected from her band, working 
from overlaid muscle maps of Veranus komodoensis, Anisoptera, and 
Draco volans to create her own sketches of dragon anatomy. The 
metal-winged beast's sheer size was daunting, but they worked 
systematically, morphing the machine into a thing part-skeleton, part- 


computer. 

They were accustomed to creating living technology; their 
community depended on work animals synthesized from salvaged 
scrap and bioengineered flesh, mostly for transport but also for 
farming and construction. Morelle and Vina had been teamed up when 
they were seven years old, only just beginning their respective 
apprenticeships. The first thing they created together had been a small 
bug, made from bottle caps they'd found in the dirt and strung 
together with wire. Vina had given it a wooden microchip brain, and 
Morelle completed it with a tiny exoskeleton and mostly-functioning 
organs. It had taken them months to meld flesh to wire successfully, 
and the final result only survived a few moments before the beetle's 
wings broke down and its intestines fell out. 

They'd come a long way over the past several years, however. Since 
then, they'd grown the trees inlaid with bulbs that served as street 
lamps in town, and had helped repair a traveler's pack ox whose leg 
was malfunctioning. They had even created an overgrown, ant-like 
creature that scuttled around their feet as they worked, programmed 
to bring tools and materials at their command. 

Yet they still had not been granted approval to do what they most 
wanted: to create true life. To create something with a functioning, 
organic brain and nervous system. Though they had studied the work 
of cultivating a functioning mind for years, they had never before had 
their hands in the primordial soil. 

“Until we can make a brain, these things are just smelly robots,” 
Vina would scoff. She'd fiddle with the controls of a hummingbird- 
sized hawk so it flapped its wings slowly, hovering in the air until its 
muscles fatigued and it tumbled to the ground. 

Morelle thought of this as she threaded the nascent circulatory 
system into the muscles that would be the dragon's legs. Creating a 
mythical creature's entire anatomy from scratch was nerve-wracking 
enough, she thought. But she knew Vina would push her further, if she 
could. 

There was no way either of them could get a hold of the raw 
material to grow a brain, however. That technology wasn't just left 
around on garden terraces to be played with. 

But then they were caught. 


By that time, Morelle and Vina had the room fully lit with the 
brightest fungi they could find. It had multiplied to all but cover the 
walls and ceiling, illuminating the space in a light that was almost too 


harsh. When they heard voices approaching, Vina had started to 
stomp them out before realizing it was no use. 

They must have been seen from the causeway, Morelle thought. 
They hadn't been careful enough; they'd grown obsessed. Their 
excuses for staying out late and missing meals were increasingly 
meager, and they'd given up on stealth, sometimes wandering down 
the cliff with baskets of material in broad daylight. 

The voices, however, turned out to be those of the kids from the 
neighboring town who had shown them the ruins in the first place. 
When they saw the dragon, they were in awe. 

Though relieved, Vina surveyed them warily. She forcibly extracted 
promises of silence from them all, but of course, by the next day, even 
more children of all ages had arrived to see the dragon. 

They also began to help build it. 

The cavern suddenly became a workshop as complex and intricate 
as those atop the terraces of the central garden. All around, the 
partially-trained youth designed and organized while the youngest did 
their grunt work: measuring and spraying genetic fertilizer, arranging 
carbon atoms in tiny vacuum boxes, teasing veins and arteries through 
flesh, embedding chips into electronic innards. 

One boy from the neighboring town, Rhone, was a metalwork 
apprentice. At first, he was shocked they would make a plaything out 
of such valuable scrap. However, the chance to work with it was too 
much for him to pass up and when they next saw him, he had brought 
his tools to help shape the metal into bones and joints. 

Lan, a girl from their own community, was scheduled to leave on 
her two-year cultural exchange journey, but delayed it to help with 
aesthetic design. She added morphing, flame-colored sheen to the 
scaled skin Morelle had not yet begun to grow, as well as curling 
spikes along the wings and tail that would help it detect changes in 
the wind. 

A particularly young girl, Aziza, approached Morelle one day with 
cupped hands. She unlaced her fingers to reveal a wooden box the size 
of a chestnut, and similarly engraved with wrinkles and grooves. Her 
aunt was the head of biodesign, she explained, but a bit 
absentminded. Aziza would often tag along when her aunt dropped by 
the lab to check on this or that, so it had been easy enough to swipe 
the tiny chest that held the DNA seeds to grow a brain. 


kk O* 


Morelle and Vina worked longer and longer past midnight as the 
dragon came together. They'd break free from the bright, stuffy room 


within the ruins and be blinded by the sudden darkness, the cool 
breeze off the ocean sending trails of goose bumps up their limbs. The 
causeway would be deserted and shimmering with reflected moonlight 
as they raced each other down its serpentine length, their laughter 
careening over the hushed forests below. 

One night, months after they'd first discovered the dragon, Morelle 
left the causeway only to find herself on the outskirts of town, alone. 
Vina was still far behind. Morelle slid off her bicycle and waited, 
huffing in the still air of the late night, bordering on early morning. 
This edge of town served as the bee farming district and all around 
were stacked boxes where the bees could make their hives. In the 
dark, the shadowy outlines of the boxes looked like a small echo of 
the buildings in the center of town, just up ahead. 

Morelle heard a soft buzzing sound and it took her a moment to 
realize it was Vina, coasting down the off-ramp. Before she could turn 
her head, Vina zipped straight past her. 

Morelle pedaled hard until she caught up. Vina slowed to a near- 
stop and swung herself off her bicycle to walk alongside it. 

“Are you okay?” Morelle asked. 

Vina kept her eyes on the road ahead as they neared the center of 
town. Here the buildings were all tight-knit, of three or four stories, 
riddled with balconies and overrun with ivy-hybrids, some flowering, 
or just beginning to bear fruit. They turned down a skinny, 
meandering alley, as was their custom, to avoid the few pedestrians 
who might still be lingering along the main roads. 

“Maybe you were right to be nervous,” Vina said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“There are so many kids now, more each day. Someone's bound to 
talk.” 

Morelle nearly tripped over her bike. “Vina, what are you saying? 
No one's said anything, it's amazing—” 

“You know that boy, Gil?” Vina chewed her lower lip. “He only 
came once. But I've been thinking ... He said a kid did something like 
this in his town once, a long time ago. Found an old—what was it— 
like those box things people used to ride around in, on wheels. The 
kid and his friends used the scrap to make a clubhouse. Just a few 
kids. They kept it a secret for a while but then ...” Vina spun her band 
around her wrist again and again. “They didn't get cast out. But they 
had been apprenticed with the scrappers, I guess, and when they got 
found out, the community suspended their apprenticeships. They had 
to do menial work for two years before they let them finish. They did 
their cultural exchange journey, like, four years late.” 

Morelle stared down at the mosaic tiles of the alleyway, scuffed 
with dirt. She had been scheduled for street cleaning this week, as her 


community work, but had skipped it to keep putting together the 
dragon. Her mouth felt dry. 

“T'm not saying we should quit,” Vina continued. “We've come too 
far. I'm just worried. It was different when it was just you and me. 
Every day, more kids show up to work on it. One of them is bound to 
say something.” 

“But they haven't, have they? That's the amazing thing.” Morelle 
looked up. A few blocks away, she could see one of the great walls of 
the central garden. Its uppermost terraces skimmed the sky, dripping 
with plant life, dwarfing the buildings around it. “At first, it felt like 
we were just playing, and I did feel guilty about that. Playing with 
something that valuable, keeping it to ourselves, it did feel wasteful. 
But we're not alone anymore. We've got this whole new community 
now, down in the ruins, all working towards this. I think that gives 
what we're doing utility, if nothing else.” 

Morelle turned to Vina, who was fighting back a smile. 

“You know we'll still be in huge trouble if someone finds out, 
right?” Vina said. 

Morelle shrugged. “Sure, but ... greater good, you know?” 

Vina laughed. 


The geography of the brain growing down in the ruins kept 
Morelle's own mind occupied during the hours of her apprenticeship 
atop one of the terraces of the central garden. The grandmothers who 
taught her biodesign were gathered, as always, within the nest of 
living bamboo trellises that grew around their work table. They wove 
and engineered new living gadgets from the vines, flowers, and animal 
tissue that grew along the bamboo or hung above them in pots and 
planters. 

They were chattering as usual, though Morelle barely registered 
their conversation as she watered the plants around them. 

“Tt used to be we could see the water from here, you know,” one of 
them told Morelle, gesturing in the direction of the ocean. Morelle 
nodded absently. 

“Remember when we could run out and slide a few feet right into 
the water? Such a nice way to end the day.” 

“Now it's all those steep cliffs, for miles and miles.” 

“And the ocean keeps receding, uncovering more of those cliffs. 
And those ruins in them, too.” 

“Morelle, do you know anything about those?” 

Morelle froze. 


“Since your father works at the university, I mean.” 

Morelle's throat went tight. She shook her head. 

“Don't tease her, of course she's been there herself. All young 
people are interested in the old times.” 

“They seem particularly interested now.” 

“Someone seems to have noticed a lot of children wandering off 
that way, more and more these days.” 

“The university thinks it's time to investigate.” 

“Seems like it might be a good idea for those young people to finish 
whatever it is they're up to. Before they're found out.” 

Morelle's fingers went loose and the watering can clattered against 
the ground. She mumbled something about how it was getting late 
and she had community work in the morning. She ran down the stairs, 
pulling her apron from her neck as she went, while above her the 
grandmothers cackled away. 


When Morelle stumbled into the house to grab her bicycle, she 
found her father sitting on the porch, one earphone in, frowning over 
a cup of tea. 

“Do you know anything about this?” he asked, tapping the band 
around his wrist to pull up an urgent notice from the university. 

Morelle read the headline quickly and turned to fuss with her 
bicycle, hiding the way her face went white. 

She rushed to Vina's house as soon as she could think of an excuse. 
(“Extra work at the gardens, I need to ... prune a bunch of ... infected 
trees.”) Vina was already waiting. 

“Tt's now or never.” 


It was nearly midnight and there was still plenty to do, but when 
Vina sent the call out, everyone came. The cavernous room became a 
madhouse. Rhone shouted orders as the remaining pieces of metal 
were heated, cut, and tailored into the dragon's neck and head. Back 
at the tail, a dozen children struggled under the weight of a giant 
swath of skin with Lan at their heels, pressing and kneading it 
precisely into place. 

Scouts staked out along the cliff side and causeway sent coded 
updates back to the base, which one boy translated and played aloud 


through a flowering sound projector rooted to his band. They caught 
sight of the approaching caravan from the university just before 
sunrise, cycling down the causeway while their transport animals 
trailed them from the ground. 

By then, the dragon was nearly finished. They were connecting the 
final organs to the circulatory system and sewing the last of the skin 
up with the same quick-stitching glue used on cuts and wounds. Vina 
was at work between the wind turbines that rested in holsters above 
the dragon's shoulders. They would supply additional power to the 
equipment within the hatch that hung beneath the dragon's body. The 
hatch was part of its skeleton, but without flesh or organ: a fat metal 
belly to hold passengers and the necessary technology for navigation 
and communication. 

It had taken Vina a while to work out the turbines, as she had 
assumed it would simply be a matter of repairing a few broken bits of 
wiring. It was only after days of frustrated tinkering that someone had 
come to the conclusion that they weren't meant to generate power. 
Rather, they were meant to generate flight, powered by a fuel tank the 
kids had long ago scrapped. Vina had needed to create a whole new 
system from scratch. 

Morelle sat on the dragon's neck, molded from the excess metal of 
the wings, which had largely been replaced with thin flesh, similar to 
a bat's. She gazed down at the top of its head. Though the metal of its 
skull had already been welded shut, Morelle could, in her mind's eye, 
see straight through. She could picture the organ she had devoted 
what felt like the whole of her time to for the past weeks, or months, 
or whatever it had been. Looking down the length of the body, she 
could see past the layers of skin and muscle to the massive network of 
nerves branching from it, running down each limb, all the way to the 
tip of the tail. 

The university caravan had reached the edge of the cliff, the sound 
projector warned, its petals pulsing with the vibration. They were 
searching for the entrance. 

Vina jumped down from the shoulder and crouched beside 
Morelle. 

“T don't know if I did it right,” Morelle said, barely audible above 
the chaos around them. “I know there are safeguards in place, the 
DNA seeds do most of the work, but ... there's a reason they won't let 
us mess around with actual life.” 

Vina put her hand on Morelle's shoulder. “Like you said, we're not 
just kids playing anymore. This is real.” 

Morelle looked away. She could see the dragon's eyelids, closed in 
the suspended animation that allowed them to build it slowly, piece 
by piece. As soon as they injected it with literal lifeblood, it would 


dissolve enzymes, activate protein-linked receptors, set off a rapid 
chain reaction. 

Someone cleared their throat. “You want to let us close her up 
before we get caught?” Lan was crouched beside them, patting down 
the skin of the dragon's neck. 

Morelle and Vina hurried around her, their bare feet scraping up 
the shimmering, crocodilian scales of the dragon's neck. They stood on 
its back and looked around. There were at least fifty children in all, a 
good percentage of the entire youth population of both their own 
community and the neighboring one. Almost all of them were 
standing back slightly, looking up. They quieted, pinching their 
friends who failed to do the same, until the noise fell to a buzz. 

Red tanks lined the back wall, from which snaked dozens of tubes. 
They spread out across the floor in ragged scribbles, ending at various 
points along the dragon's hide. Their design from above seemed to 
mimic the network of arteries and veins they would soon flood at, 
Morelle realized, her signal. 

Vina grabbed Morelle's hand and squeezed it. Morelle nodded at 
the tanks. 

Attached to the side of each of the tanks were large levers, which a 
few younger kids grabbed like monkey bars. They reached high to grip 
the metal with both hands, swinging their legs up off the ground 
behind them, slowly dragging the levers down with their whole 
weight. Dark red began to flow through the tubes, reaching the tail 
and haunches first, which began to twitch. When the liquid reached 
the wings, they fluttered and the kids nearby hurried back, the wind 
whipping their hair and clothes. 

The neck shuddered. Vina fell from her perch, landing with a slight 
wince on the ground. Morelle put a hand on one of the turbine 
holsters above the shoulders to hold herself steady. 

The neck stretched upward, and the dragon turned its head. 
Morelle watched its eyelids flutter open, revealing in spurts, like a flip 
book, the diagonal, snake-like slit of a pupil. It curled its neck back 
towards her until its nose was inches from hers. Its amber eyes 
narrowed. Morelle couldn't move. 

A long tongue darted out and slurped across Morelle's cheek. 
Morelle pulled back and swiped her arm across her face to wipe away 
the saliva. The dragon drew its head back and closed its jaw, but 
forgot to pull its tongue in. It smacked its mouth like a cow and 
crossed its eyes, confused, before it managed to slowly reel the tongue 
back in. 

Morelle reached out and brushed her fingers across its nose. It felt 
warm. The dragon nuzzled against her touch and she almost lost her 
balance. “I guess I got the domesticated bit of its behavior pretty—” 


The sound projectors began to screech out a warning. The 
university caravan hadn't found the entrance, but they had found the 
wall of the room that ran along the side of the cliff. They were mere 
feet away from where the dragon stood, and had released tiny erosion 
bugs to eat away at the rock in between. 

Morelle slid down the dragon's neck, stumbling slightly as she hit 
the ground. The dragon lowered its head beside her, panting like a 
dog. She put a hand on its neck to soothe it. 

The wall began to crumble, and the dragon shuffled its feet 
nervously. 

“Tt's okay,” Morelle said, but it whipped its head as the children 
surrounding it began to panic. 

Sunlight flooded in through tiny holes in the wall and the dragon 
tried to back away. The kids behind it began to scream, and, 
frightened by the noise, the dragon rammed forward, bursting through 
the perforated wall. 

Morelle and Vina ran after it, tearing through the stunned crowd of 
university faculty, none more so than Morelle's father. The dragon 
lumbered to the edge of the water, past the bird-shaped rock. 

It took flight. 

The rest of the kids stumbled out from the ruins, holding their arms 
up to block the red sunlight. They began to cheer. 

The dragon pumped its wings, rising higher and higher. Morelle 
and Vina ran into the ocean, laughing and shouting wordlessly, and 
sometimes soundlessly, through straining vocal cords. 

The spines along the dragon's back straightened and curled as it 
twisted its body towards a current. It stretched its wings out to their 
full size, preparing to glide. 

But it couldn't. The metal skeleton was too heavy for the feeble 
flesh of its wings to support. The crowd below grew silent and still as 
it hung in the air for a few sickening seconds, flapping with quickly- 
fatiguing muscles. Morelle and Vina and Rhone and Aziza and the 
other fifty-some kids, along with the university faculty and Morelle's 
father, all watched on as the dragon twisted into a nose-dive and 
disappeared beneath the waves. 


About Sam Martin 


Sam Martin is a recent repatriate living in Philadelphia after two 
years in Seoul, South Korea. She studied writing and revolutions at 
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call if you want to build a dragon. 


Wings of the Guiding Suns 


by M. Pax 


Sita's bare skin—sans scales, sans feathers or fur, sans protective 
secretions—missed the warmth of the sun globes that had kept her 
snug since the day she'd hatched. Yet the chill gripping her couldn't 
numb the thrill of being summoned to her mother. Aching to stand in 
her presence, Sita wanted nothing more than to do her proud. 

Sita strolled deeper into the starship, traveling an acre-long 
hallway, ignoring doorways to glowing rooms. She didn't need to view 
her reflection in the transparent section of the hull to know she didn't 
resemble her mother. Since sprung from her egg six months ago, Sita 
had known. She had grown some, but still barely stood five and a half 
feet tall. She had brown flesh and dark hair cascading to her waist. 
Missing were a set of glorious white wings, horns, a tail, talons, and 
the full telepathic abilities of dragonkind. Yet she had been born to 
carry out a noble mission—to save a race of beings about to be erased 
from existence. 

Blushing porcelain gladioli chimed as she navigated the gardens, 
their notes exciting the musical strings swirling among the swooping 
designs etched into the window panes of the hull. The flowery motifs 
had been tinted in greens, blues, and golds. Through their soft 
pigments, the stars beckoned, buoying Sita in a sea she couldn't fully 
sense with the body given to her. Her mother could taste the rhythms 
of the solar strands. The desperate sorrow upon them had lured 
Mother and prompted the hatching of Sita. 

The gardens emptied into the Chamber of Darlig, a massive room of 
crystal and light. An enormous glass vessel shaped like a heart took up 
the center. Etched wings draped over the sides of the urn, and red 
light emanated from inside. Above it, making up the support structure 
of the chamber, was the carving of Mother—a sitting dragon with four 
powerful legs, wings the breadth of a house, and a graceful head 
larger than Sita. The twisting horns and strong jaw gave Mother an air 
of wisdom. Her tail and the tips of her wings were edged with tufts of 
fur. Sculpted in alabaster, it was a true likeness of Darlig, Sita's 


mother. 

Shutting her gaping mouth, Sita approached the radiant vessel and 
pressed her forehead to the smooth glass. “Your splendor is 
astounding,” she whispered. 

“As is yours.” Her mother spoke in the tones of a rhapsody, bass 
notes mingling with soaring sopranos. 

“T'm nothing like you.” 

“Your appearance is the same as those you've been created to 
guide, and you're exactly like me where it counts, daughter.” 

“T don't resemble dragonkind in the least.” 

“T've been remade into a ship. My appearance isn't true to 
dragonkind either.” 

“But you have every ability of a dragon and the shape of your hull 
is dragon.” Sita's fingers brushed over the glass urn containing the 
essence of her mother. “Why did you decide to reincarnate into a 
ship?” 

“Embrace me, and I'll show you.” 

Wrapping her arms tight around the red glass chamber, Sita pressed 
her cheek against her mother's heart. Sita's head filled with images 
from Mother's life. They shuffled into order and Sita experienced 
Darlig's earliest days as if she had lived them. 

Mother had first been hatched as a different being. Not a dragon or 
a ship, she was bioengineered to save a race of beings from becoming 
extinct. “Like me,” Sita whispered, caressing the glass urn. 

More of Darlig's past unspooled in Sita's mind. Mother's first body 
had a shape similar to a dragon's—leathery wings with claws, a long 
beak, and serrated teeth. A dangerous edge glinted in her eye. Mother 
soared over towering trees and a thick swamp. Smoke smothered the 
sky, and ash fell like rain. Flames roared on the horizon, racing closer 
to the last refuge. Beings of a reptilian nature gathered, wailing at the 
heavens for salvation. 

“Who are they?” Sita clasped at the sorrow building in her throat. 
“What happened to them?” 

“The planet below us was once theirs. Millennia ago, it had been 
hit by an asteroid and all life upon it floundered, about to be 
extinguished.” 

The roars of the dying beings filled Sita's ears. She clasped her 
hands over them, steeling herself against the pain blistering her skin 
as if she stood among the searing blazes. “You saved them. Why do 
they again need rescue?” 

“They don't. Different beings ask for assistance. The ones under my 
mission had heeded my guidance and evolved into the Uikeas classes. 
I wanted you to know it's possible to guide beings not yet ready to 
embrace Accord.” 


Formed by the dragons, Accord was a unity of beings living in 
harmony among worlds settled by dragonkind. Peace, kindness, 
respect of the planet, and selflessness were expected by all who joined. 
Some species could conform. Some couldn't. Mother avoided 
answering the calls of those who sang utter discord. 

Several types of Uikeas assisted on the ship. It had taken millennia 
for them to establish Accord. Their devotion to Mother became more 
clear. If not for Darlig, they would have been forgotten by the 
universe long ago. 

“A lesson I cherish. Thank you, I feel less afraid.” Sita examined the 
brown flesh covering her frail limbs. “I don't have scales or charming 
horns on my head. I'm not Uikeas.” 

“Uikeas left this world eons ago with me. The dominant species of 
this epoch calls themselves humans.” 

Sita glanced out the transparent hull. A planet of soul-coddling blue 
spun outside the ship. Vaporous wisps spread from vortexes over large 
areas of frozen ground and icy seas. “Are you sure life remains?” 

“Mm-hmm. Their pleas resonate through the solar strands. Our 
telepathic link will enable you to hear the strands sung by the 
humans, and the Uikeas will give you a way to speak directly to me.” 

“Good.” Still, Sita remained uncertain she could accomplish such 
an enormous task as saving an entire people. Perhaps if she met the 
humans in a more temperate season, her chances of succeeding would 
rise. “Is this planet always so cold?” 

“The world below is experiencing an ice age it will never recover 
from. Not until their sun's core collapses and the heat expands the star 
into a red giant. Then this world will be vaporized. Soon.” 

Sita shuddered at the idea of destruction and darkness. “What are 
the humans like?” 

“T will tell you as you dress.” A path lit on the floor, snaking out of 
the Chamber of Darlig and deeper into the ship. Sita followed it. 

The great solar wings of the starcraft spread marvelously on either 
side of the hull just outside the chamber. Instead of white, they were 
blue sparking with gold, billowing with the solar winds. They and the 
hull absorbed starshine, enabling the ship to hook into the solar 
strands to travel the galaxy. The spacecraft's systems were powered by 
suns and planets rich in hydrogen. Air and biological matter were 
recycled. Mother could fly forever among nebulae and moons. 

“The rhythmic strands sent out by most humans will welcome you, 
but not all,” Mother said, serenading Sita's every step. “I sense only 
one barrow, one remaining center of civilization. Dreamers live among 
them, and savages unable to imagine a future any better than the life 
they have. Their notes on the strands mingle and merge.” 

“The savages are my challenge?” Sita stepped into an alcove with 


copper walls. The metal conducted heat and a buzz traveled up 
through her feet. She giggled at the way the energy tickled and 
pranced to a bit of carpet shaped like a lily pad. 

“Determining who will accept your guidance and what to do with 
those who won't is the challenge.” 

“How will I know? What if I choose wrong?” 

“At your core, you are dragon. Our hearts do not fail if we keep 
them attuned to the star songs.” 

“T'll do my best, Mother.” 

“You're not alone. The Uikeas and I will help you. When you 
succeed, you'll be reborn as a dragon and join our kin on the 
homeworld.” 

Sita wanted nothing more. To be trapped on the cold world below 
and share the fate of its residents would break her heart. Dragons 
were meant to soar. 

Two Uikeas entered from a doorway on the far side, garments 
draped over their reptilian arms. Like Sita, they had two arms and two 
legs. One had three stunted horns and a tough, leathery frill around its 
face. Another had bony plates trailing down the center of its skull. A 
third sported a rounded crest over its nose. 

Their amber eyes blinked in faces resembling dragonkind, and 
scales as white as the icy planet graced their bodies with pockets of 
gray shading their features in steep angles. No beaks or naked wings, 
yet the shape of the Uikeas suggested they had descended from the 
beasts Mother had rescued long ago. 

The dark suits the Uikeas wore glowed with energy from distant 
stars. Conduits throughout the spacecraft fed power to the suits, which 
linked the Uikeas to Darlig. They knew what needed to be done on the 
ship without being asked. 

The Uikeas handed Sita a pair of pants. The slinky material glided 
on and warmed her as well as the sun lamps in the nursery. The legs 
ballooned out and tapered at the ankles. Then came a matching top in 
the same shade of steely blue. Fur lined her boots, muff, and hat. The 
dark amethyst cloak took Sita's breath away. Stars had been 
embroidered on it in gold. They pulsed with starshine, but the Uikeas 
didn't drape it over her shoulders yet. 

They called and whistled into the corridor. Two dragon hatchlings 
flew in and wrapped themselves around Sita's arms like sleeves, a 
dragon sweater, and laid their heads on her shoulders, puffing their 
heated breaths on her neck. 

“The hatchlings will strengthen your telepathic link with Darlig and 
allow you to speak directly to her and us. Just touch your nose to one 
of theirs,” the taller Uikeas said. 

The stunning cloak was placed onto her shoulders over the two 


little dragons. They snuggled in tight and tucked in their wings. Sita 
fastened the buttons. The zing of energy from the hatchlings and the 
technology in the cloak buoyed her confidence enough to leave the 
room. 

The Uikeas attended her to the hatch. Out the diamond-shaped 
view panel, the solar wings above shifted, shielding Mother from the 
brunt of the heat of reentry. The starcraft alighted into a valley as 
gently as a petal on the wind. 

“The sensors in the cloak will lead you to the barrow where you'll 
find the humans. It will feed you, keep you from freezing, and allow 
you to show the humans their new home. When you lift the sides up 
like wings, the cloak connects to the ship's data systems.” 

The door slid upward, ushering in a biting wind and a squall of 
snow. For a moment, Sita's foot hovered over the threshold. Her 
breaths came rapidly, and she found it hard to swallow. 

With the softest of pushes, the Uikeas sent her out. A quiet click 
announced the shutting of the hatch. Sita gripped the frame of the 
copper-hued entry, and her gaze followed the lines of the ship 
upward, taking in the breadth of transparent and copper hull. She felt 
so tiny. The head of the vessel at the top, thirty stories high, was 
where she had been born. The hatch where she stood was a toe on the 
great dragon ship. 

The Uikeas waved at Sita from the window in the doorway. She 
didn't want to go, but couldn't disappoint her mother, and she did 
want the chance to be reborn as a dragon. Tucking her hands inside 
the warm muff, she faced the horizon and set out. 

The air smelled sharp and damp. A plain of ice ridged by the 
constant wind led to menacing cliffs. She would have to climb those to 
find the human barrow. Slipping and stumbling, it took all of her 
concentration to ascend to the summit where she stopped for the 
night. 

A shallow cave provided shelter from the wind, but not from her 
worries. What if the humans didn't want to be guided to safety? What 
if they were incapable of reaching Accord? 

She strained to sense their strands and failed. “What am I doing 
wrong?” The hatchlings touched her nose, connecting her with Darlig. 
“You'll taste the human song when you're closer to their barrow. 

Hush and sleep, daughter. You need your strength.” 

“Thank you, Mother.” 

Sita did her best to obey, but slept little, tossing and turning. She 
rose before the sun and made the descent to the other side. Out on the 
ice sheet that appeared to never end, she held her breath, listening for 
a note, only hearing wind and drifting snow. Her steps grew heavy. 

The cloak and hatchlings nudged her east. Sita trod through a 


desolate terrain of glaciers. If she veered in the wrong direction, the 
hatchlings squeezed her arms and one section of her cloak burst with 
a pop of energy. It took her a few tries to figure out the surging 
section meant to not go that way. “Thank you,” she whispered to the 
little dragons. Their warm exhales bolstered her spirits. They believed 
in her. 

Carefully navigating over a crevasse, Sita found a trail. At last she 
heard a hum, a song of sorrow. Some of the notes soared to 
bittersweet hope. Others gonged in anger and resignation. Guiding the 
humans wouldn't be easy. 

The trail led up an imposing wall of snow. Sita couldn't see beyond 
the first twist of the path. She started on it, concentrating on how she 
placed her boots on the treacherous footing. The strands of song grew 
louder. She rushed around the first curve to greet them and met a 
spear tip. Startled, she fell. 

A hulk lumbered over her, a formidable tower. The furs matched 
the hues of ice and snow perfectly and encased every inch of his or 
her body. Through a small slit in the hood, one glaring eye scoured 
Sita's vulnerable form. “Who are you?” The voice was low, feral, and 
gruff, contradicting the vibrating aria emanating from the soul. 

“Sita. I come from—” 

“There are no other cities. You're not from this one. I've never seen 
you.” The spear jabbed at her cloak. “How can you be from nowhere?” 

“T'm from—” 

“The Synod will hear your lies, for nothing else could tumble from 
your lips. They're as blue as your cloak. Why aren't you dead?” 

“pT” 

“Save it for the Synod.” A fur-encased hand hauled her onto her 
feet. The human pushed her in front. “Follow the trail.” 

She obeyed, holding her tongue and concealing her quaking nerves 
under her cloak. If all humans were so barbaric, her mission would 
fail. How could she battle such violent natures? 

For an eternity, she climbed the steep slope. Up, up, and up. The 
heightened edges of the carved path shielded her from the buffeting 
winds. She was grateful for the protection, and more grateful when 
the passage ended at a doorway. It glowed with golden light 
promising warmth. Above it towered more cliffs and above those, a 
glass dome. 

The human's spear jabbed into a small recess beside the door. The 
entry swung open. More golden light and a lobby carved into the ice 
greeted Sita. Contouring waves made an artful design resembling the 
lines of Mother. Sita smiled at the surprise and stepped aside to allow 
the human to take the lead. 

He swept off his hood, revealing long, dark hair, skin the color of 


bronze, and a stern face framed by a dark beard and mustache. His 
facial hair had been well groomed and trimmed and didn't tumble as 
wildly as the hair on his head. His steep cheeks accentuated the lively 
spirit sparking in his dark eyes. With a surly gesture, he steered her to 
a wall and punched it to reveal another door as white as the snow. 
She never would have known it was there. It creaked open into a 
glorious structure of glass and light. 

Sita gasped at the unexpected patterns of trees and gardens on the 
glass panels above and basked in the heat they sent into her frozen 
bones. The man sat on a bench and removed his coat and leggings. 

The pleasant strands became more mixed with disharmony. Notes 
would clash and fall away, then blare for several minutes. Standing 
still, she tried to pick out the dominant song, but failed. The humans 
sang sour and sweet, inspiring and despairing. 

“You can leave your things here. No one will take them,” he said. 
Uplifting notes surrounded him, tones heard in the strands that had 
brought Mother here. How could he be both savage and tender? 

She nodded and flashed a meek smile. She wanted him to trust her. 
“Do you have a name?” On a peg next to his coat, she hung her hat 
and muff. She undid the buttons on her cloak, but left it draped over 
her shoulders, keeping the hatchlings concealed. 

Tall and of a wiry build, his muscles twitched when he shrugged. 
His cheeks tinged with pink. “Cero.” 

Her fingers played in the colors streaming from the glass ceiling. 
She smelled the warmth of earth and the freshness of thriving flora. 
These things harmonized. “You've learned to harness the power of the 
sun. You surprise me, Cero.” 

His lips tugged upwards, and he waved at her to follow. “Is that 
why you've come? For technology? The Synod will be thrilled to hear 
another pocket of civilization survives. Unless you mean to attack?” 
His eyes narrowed. “No.” He held up a hand to silence her. “Save it 
for the gathering.” He paused at the stairwell curving down into the 
city and used a horn carved into the smooth, shellacked wood. His 
words boomed through the dome. “Calling Synod to order.” 

The banister appeared to be an extension of a living tree, winding 
its way down stairs fluted like lily pads. Water gurgled below, and the 
humid warmth chased away the frigid vistas outside. The humans 
harnessing solar and geothermal energies contradicted the sour notes 
in the strands they sung. How could they be both barbaric and 
civilized? 

“T'm in trouble.” She spoke only to herself and reached for a 
hatchling's tail. The little dragon purred, and she recalled Mother's 
lessons. “Our hearts don't fail.” Sita clung to the advice and the fact 
the humans couldn't wish to die. Their pleas for salvation entwined 


into the solar strands were what had lured Mother here. Mother was 
never wrong. “Never.” Sita picked up the pace to keep up with Cero. 

Plants lined the walls of the seven levels, gardens of color and 
nourishment. Birds sang and flitted with butterflies amid crops and 
blooms. Humans tended to them dressed in hues of terra cotta and 
ivory. The bits of fabric had been artfully stitched together, mimicking 
vines and flowers, matching the curves of the staircase. Sita estimated 
a population of two thousand. 

“T've come to fulfill your wishes,” she dared to say to Cero. Her 
hand slid smoothly over the varnished wood. “A future not 
determined by the death throes of your star.” 

He stopped short and spun on his heels. He studied her thoroughly 
from foot to the top of her head. “My star? You mean the sun? Isn't it 
your sun too?” A taste of hope laced his words and was swept away as 
quickly as an unformed wish. Again he raised a hand to silence her. 
“Save it—” 

“For the Synod. What is the Synod?” The little glimmer in his tone 
could lead to success. She had to keep him talking. 

“A panel of citizens who make decisions for the survival of us all. 
They make rules, ration food, allot residences and resources.” 

“I'm glad you work together. My people do, and they accomplish 
such marvelous things.” 

He put his finger to his lips. “Wait for the others.” 

At the bottom of the dome, he held open a door to a glassed-in 
room. Each pane was designed as a tulip in pinks and blues, echoing 
the windows on Darlig. Easels held images of the human's dying sun 
and illustrations of it destroying the planet. Sita frowned at the fate 
with which the humans had been burdened. 

Cero pointed at a stool in the middle of a half moon-shaped table. 
An ornate chair on the other side faced Sita. Benches stretched down 
either side of the table, seating the Synod as they came in, seventeen 
of them. 

An older woman took the ornately carved chair. She had the same 
nose and complexion as Cero. He took the place on her right. Every 
line of her was long and lean. Her hair hung to her waist and was as 
dark as Sita's. Her eyes glinted in golden tones. She cleared her throat. 
“T'm Nithya, head of the Synod of New Chigopolis. Who you are and 
where are you from?” She stiffened her jaw creased with hardship and 
wisdom. 

The underlying sour notes in the city grew louder, keeping Sita's 
tongue still for a lengthy minute. However, she couldn't guide the 
humans to Accord through silence. She stood and moistened her lips. 
“T've been sent by my people to guide you to salvation. We invite—” 

“No fancy words. Answer my questions and nothing more.” Nithya 


wagged a finger at Sita's nose. “Who are your people?” 

Sita shrank. The cloak on her shoulders grew heavy, and the warm 
breaths of the hatchlings didn't bolster her mettle. “The dragons. We 
are sentries of this quadrant of the galaxy? We came to answer your 
cries of distress. You don't have to die with your star.” Her voice 
quivered and became high pitched at the end, as if she didn't know. 

“Are you asking me?” Nithya straightened her shoulders. “We have 
no need for hysteria and fairy stories.” 

Several members of the Synod laughed in short, loud outbursts. 

A man with a squatter build than Cero's smirked. “You're saying 
you're from outer space?” He pointed at the air and guffawed. 

The sour notes filled Sita's mouth and ears. Tears welled in her 
eyes. She blinked them away before they fell, and her gaze turned to 
Cero. He didn't join in the mocking. His strands tasted mournful, laced 
with melodies yearning to live. He smiled sadly, and she heard his 
encouragement. 

She found the strength to speak. “The dragons offer you life. You 
know your end comes. I see the depictions of your star's demise on the 
walls.” 

Nithya folded her hands on top of the table. “How will you save us? 
With magic?” 

Wincing, Sita wished she had never left Darlig's sanctuary. The 
hatchlings tightened on her arms, reminding her of her duty, yet Sita's 
gut quaked. “No, we have a ship to take you. We can convey you toa 
new home, all of you, together.” 

“You're lying. There's nowhere to go. The entire solar system will 
be obliterated.” 

Lying? Sita gripped a hatchling's tail, letting its coos calm her. 
Humans wouldn't fit in with the other people dragonkind had saved. 
However, Mother wouldn't condone Sita giving up. “Mother and I can 
take you off this world—” 

“No!” Nithya's palm slammed on the table. She sprang to her feet. 
“To live among your people and your rules?” 

Taking a step back, Sita tumbled into her chair. Inhaling slowly, 
she probed for the star song that had brought Mother here, and tasted 
the deepest grief. 

“Let her speak,” Cero said. “Give her the courtesy of a chance.” 
She glanced up, meeting his somber gaze. He and others like him 
could lead the humans to Accord. The construction of this city proved 

the humans could live by dragon standards. 

“T must save you.” Not even the hatchlings could hear her. They 
flapped their wings, pushing the cloak off Sita's shoulders, and 
maneuvered her onto her feet. 

The humans gawked and jostled in their seats. Many of them 


pointed. 

Sita listened more to the little dragons than to the humans and 
raised her voice. “The suns of the dragons are mellow. We live by the 
accords of charity and empathy.” Grabbing the ends of her cloak, Sita 
spread the garment out at her sides like wings. The hatchlings 
breathed on the material and an image of Mother appeared. She 
soared among worlds cared for by her brothers and sisters. Cities and 
people bustled, smiling, joyful, thriving. 

“Paradise,” Cero whispered. “And no snow.” His melodies 
lightened, soaring near to his earlier aria. 

A smile lit in Sita's heart. “There are cooler worlds if you so desire.” 
The scene on her cloak shifted to one of snow domes filled with 
greenery, much like the city the humans occupied. The harmonies in 
the strands increased to a crescendo. 

“What's the price?” Nithya said. “What happens if someone forgets 
their manners?” 

Touching her nose to one of the hatchling's, Sita strengthened her 
ability to communicate with Mother. Sita asked Nithya's questions 
then repeated the response. “It has never happened.” 

“Never? Because you kill them?” Nithya shook a fist. 

“Because they don't join Accord.” 

“Right. You leave them to die.” 

Knowing better than to say yes, Sita gripped the edge of the table 
and steadied her weakening knees. Part of her mission was to weed 
out those who would sour Accord. Her heart fluttered, and she tried 
once more. “I've been made for you and sent to care for you during 
the transition.” 

“To live as you say by your rules under the watch of your people. 
Serpents! We've been warned of your kind.” 

“What?” A chill shook Sita's frame. The strands gonged loudly then 
went silent. “You don't know what you're saying.” 

Cero smiled sadly. “Unfortunately, my mother does know. Tales 
handed down from generation to generation tell of murderous dragons 
and tricky serpents. We love those stories.” His fingers traced patterns 
on the desktop. The notes of his strands ebbed into less sweet 
melodies. “Because of those, many citizens will be unwilling to follow 
dragons into the stars. They'd rather die here on our terms.” 

Her greatest hope settled like a rock in her stomach. Cero sided 
with Nithya and those clinging to strands of fear. Rubbing at the ache 
in her chest, Sita struggled to speak louder than a whisper. “Hear me 
out before you decide. Please.” 

He blinked slowly. “Give me your message.” 

“You and your history can survive.” She spoke of how humans 
would live in peace among other gentle beings of the galaxy, of how 


they would flourish and continue to grow. “As you were meant to 
evolve if your planet hadn't fallen to ruin.” With every word, she felt 
the melodies of Accord grow stronger. 

“Let us discuss your generous offer in private. I'll let you know our 
decision.” Cero stood and bowed. “We're honored you've come.” 

Her heart thumped with the hope stirring in his, and Sita left the 
chamber. She found a bench by a bubbling stream. Fish swam in the 
water. They were so tranquil, gurgling in complete Accord, cocooning 
Sita in their murmurs. Three hours later, her respite shattered. 

Cero left the Synod chamber, his eyes frowning so deeply, his body 
sighed. He joined her at the brook. 

Sita slumped. “Your deliberation didn't go well?” 

“My mother won't leave. We'll live and die as humans under human 
laws. It's better than giving false hope. If we don't measure up, your 
people will abandon us to this same fate. We've already accepted we'll 
die. It'd be cruel to toy with everyone's emotions.” 

The pain of defeat settled in her core, and Cero's mournful notes 
infused her senses. Sita hugged herself. “What can I do to help sway 
Nithya?” she asked. 

“Nothing. You can rest until daylight,” he said, “then you must 
return from where you came.” He swept his hand over his temple. His 
hair had been brushed and pulled back into a ponytail. “I'll guide you 
down the path and over the glaciers.” 

Sita could taste his curiosity. “You can leave with me,” she said, 
folding her hands in her lap. “You and the others who think like you.” 
He shook his head slowly, sinking onto the bench beside her. “If 
not for my mother, I would say yes in a heartbeat. What you offer is 

incredible, Sita.” He dared to place a hand over hers. 

She felt his pulse race, and his sorrow became more palpable. “I 
don't want you to die. Humans have such promise. I see it in your city 
and the technology you use. You have much in common with 
dragonkind. You won't find it a difficult adjustment.” 

“I won't go without my family.” He squeezed her fingers then let 
go. “I'll find you again in the morning.” He left her alone with the 
brook and the fish. 

She touched her nose to a hatchling, establishing direct 
communication with Mother. “I need you. I've failed. Completely and 
utterly.” Her voice hitched, and her eyes filled. The hatchlings rubbed 
their wings over her back. 

“You only fail if you give up. Remember my example of the 
Uikeas.” Mother hummed as tranquilly as the fish. 

“You succeeded.” A tear trickled over Sita's cheek. Then another. 
“The humans refuse to join Accord.” 

“The Uikeas were once worse than the humans. There are ways to 


triumph other than guiding the humans to our worlds. Shut your eyes, 
I'll show you.” 

Once again, Darlig's past played in Sita's mind. She felt Mother's 
heartbreak at being unable to achieve Accord with the ancestors of the 
Uikeas, and she experienced the thrill of Mother's novel idea. Darlig 
had returned to her ship and had asked to take the Uikeas to a new 
home where they'd be the sole occupants. Mother would guide them 
until they were ready to join Accord. 

“That's when I was reborn into this spacecraft. Millennia later, I 
had victory,” Mother said. 

“T can do the same,” Sita whispered. 

“Yes.” 


Sita revealed the new hope to Cero on the way to Mother. He 
wanted to accept. 

“I can't without consent from the others,” he said. “There are so 
few of us.” His breath crystallized into a thick frost on his hood. 

“This proposal takes out everything to which your mother 
objected.” She tucked her chin into the collar of her cloak. The 
hatchlings breathed rapidly to thwart the freezing chill. 

“Yes, but—” 

“But we're still dragons?” She studied his eyes, the only part of his 
face she could see. “There'll be none on your new home. Only the 
ship. You can hide it away.” 

He laughed, a pleasing rumble. “That's not it. I think they'll agree, 
but it's wrong to speak for them.” 

They reached the summit of the peak, gazing down on Darlig. 
Sunlight sparkled in rainbows off her windows, and the copper parts 
gleamed. She shone like a star. The sight of her warmed Sita. 

“Isn't Mother beautiful?” 

Cero gasped. “An actual dragon. Well, a dragon ship. Does she 
breathe fire?” 

“Dragons devour starshine and feast upon solar threads. It's how we 
travel. Perhaps it inspired the stories of dragonkind breathing fire.” 

“Maybe. To where do you travel?” 

“Anywhere in need of saviors.” 

“Noble.” 

“My kin are very noble.” Sita started down the mountain. “Come 
meet Mother and the Uikeas. The Uikeas are eager to meet people 
from their originating world.” 

“What? They're from this planet?” 


“Mm-hmm. They took the same deal from Mother I'm offering you 
and thrived. They've achieved Accord.” 

The Uikeas greeted Sita and Cero at the door. They told him of 
their exodus from Earth. “Millions of years ago,” the taller one said. 
“You call us the dinosaurs. We've become grander than we were on 
Earth. Humans can have as bright of a future. Let Sita guide you.” 
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Cero returned to his people, and they accepted the new plan. Sita 
burst with the good news, racing to the Chamber of Darlig to tell 
Mother. 

“The answer is yes,” Sita said. 

“Then it's time you were remade.” Mother's glass heart beamed 
with a brighter red than usual. 

The Uikeas escorted Sita into another glass urn in the Chamber of 
Darlig. There she was remade into a dragonship. She could fully taste 
the solar strands and the songs of the humans. She no longer had a 
mouth, yet she smiled in every way, her hull shining as bright as 
seven stars, her tiny wings flexing toward the heavens. 

Several months passed as Sita matured beside Mother, growing, 
absorbing the energy of the sun. Her hull expanded until she was 
ready to house the humans. In a column led by Cero, they paraded 
into the valley. Pausing for a reverent moment, Cero bowed before 
her. The others followed suit and some left gifts at Sita's feet. Once 
they all boarded, the Uikeas brought the gifts inside and set them 
around the urn encasing Sita's mind and soul. 

“Onward to Accord, daughter,” Darlig said. “Are you ready to fly?” 

“Oh, yes!” Triumph did taste sweet, swelling Sita's heart with joy. 
Cero and the humans would live and plan their futures inside her 
walls. Nothing could feel better. 

Mother's mechanical talons clutched Sita, lifted her into the air, 
and flew her into orbit. “Get used to your wings, gain your strength, 
then finish your mission. Of all the guides I've produced, you've made 
me proudest.” She flicked her solar wings and zoomed away on the 
strands she devoured. 

Sita spread her blue and gold wings, soaring closer to the dying 
sun. She nourished her biological and mechanical systems on its 
starshine and picked out the strands that would take her to the 
humans' new home. There she would guide Cero and his people. One 
day they would achieve Accord and take their place beside the 
dragons. Just like the Uikeas. Sita had no doubt. Dragon hearts didn't 
fail. 
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Seven Years Among Dragons 


by Lyssa Chiavari 


Once upon a time, there was a girl who lived in a fairytale. 

She had everything she could dream of: beautiful gowns, fanciful 
toys, freedom to run and play as much as she wanted. Her father the 
king was handsome, her mother the queen was beautiful, and 
together, they were the ideal parents—loving, warm, doting. They 
lived in a castle by the sea, with soaring windows of Elvezian crystal 
that radiated the sun's light from every angle, keeping each room 
bright and warm as summer even when snow fell low on the 
Apennini. Growing up, the little princess never knew a moment's 
sorrow. There was only the joy of frolicking through the thick green 
tangle of the palazzo's maze of gardens, coaxing wild magic from the 
blooms beneath her fingertips and singing ancient songs about 
dragons. Her life was perfect. 

Until the day she killed her mother. 
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“Please, Madre? Won't you take me with you on your tour of the 
Alpi?” Biancarosa asked, hovering over her mother's shoulder as the 
queen crouched before a small sapling, a pair of sharp pruning shears 
in hand. 

Her mother sighed, wiping the sweat off her forehead with the back 
of her gardening glove and leaving a trail of mud in its place. Despite 
the cooling breeze from the sea, the sun was bright overhead, 
reflecting heat off the flat crystal power panels interspersed between 
clumps of plants. “I don't know, Rosalina. You're still such a little bud. 
You might not take to a transplant.” 

“T'm not little!” Biancarosa protested, jutting her lower lip out, the 
picture of a 'mature adult.' “I'm nine years old already. And I want to 
see your homeland!” 

A smile played at the queen's lips as she reached into the basket 


Biancarosa held and pulled out a small olive bud. She whispered softly 
to it, quiet words in an ancient language. The bud seemed to shimmer 
for a moment, its raw edges glowing gold. Then she secured it to the 
rootstock with sunwax tape and turned to her daughter. “Are you sure 
you won't be disappointed? It's not terribly exciting. Just a mountain 
village in Elvezia. Nothing like Stalia Nova.” 

“But there aren't any dragons in Stalia Nova!” 

“Dragons?” 

Mother and daughter looked up at the new voice. Biancarosa's 
father, Albero Re, was striding onto the rooftop garden, followed by 
Anneria, Biancarosa's tutor. “Now, Flora,” he said, “see what happens 
when you tell her stories like that? She starts believing them.” 

Flora Regina stood slowly, her knees cracking as she rose. 
Biancarosa dropped the basket and moved quickly to support her 
mother's elbow. She could feel the muscle tremor beneath her small 
hand, but Flora smiled as though the pain in her joints were nothing. 
“And I've told you before, amore mio, that there is nothing to see if 
you don't look.“ 

“Padre,” Biancarosa interrupted, bouncing her heels on the soft 
membrane of the garden floor, “can't I go with you when you tour the 
Alpi? I want to look for myself.” 

“We'll discuss it later, Rosalina,” Albero said. “Right now, your 
mother and I have a luncheon to get to. Though I can see that one of 
us may have forgotten.” 

Flora laughed, pulling her gardening gloves off and rubbing her 
sore hands together, the warmth soothing her aching knuckles. “My 
memory is not that bad, Albero. Just give me twenty minutes to get 
myself cleaned up.” 

Anneria stepped forward, tucking a long strand of flaxen hair 
behind her ear. “And, principessa, it's time for your lessons.” 

Biancarosa hesitated. “Madre, shouldn't you say the words over 
your olives before you go?” 

Her mother glanced at the sundial in the center of the garden. “I 
need to hurry, Rosalina. Why don't you do that for me?” 

Biancarosa nodded eagerly, but Anneria stayed her. “With all due 
respect, Your Majesty, she's already had enough of that folly for today, 
don't you think? The sunwax will do its job. She doesn't need to waste 
school time on superstitious nonsense. Either the graft will take, or it 
won't.” 

The two women stared at each other for a long moment. Then 
Flora's shoulders slumped. “Yes, you're right, I suppose.” Though she 
spoke to Anneria, she looked at her husband as she said, “I suppose 
there is no place for old-fashioned mountain ways in Stalia Nova. 
Come on, Albero.” 


“Let's go, principessa,” Anneria said, picking her way between the 
tall clumps of plants, careful to not step on the power panels. 
Biancarosa did not move, though. She looked down at her dirt-stained 
toes and thought how, in a kingdom so obsessed with technology and 
modernity, her mother's “old-fashioned mountain ways” were often the 
only thing that made sense. 

She crouched in front of the sapling closest to her. “Cresci,” she 
whispered. Warmth radiated from her fingers. She pressed them 
against the bark of the small tree, felt it flow from her body into the 
sapling like a river. Then she hurried after her tutor. 
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The sun had long since set, its rays turning the deep waves of the 
sea into a glorious riot of red-and-gold fire before it disappeared for its 
nightly slumber. Biancarosa had been waiting for hours now. She 
watched through the palazzo's crystal windows, looking for the telltale 
silver glint of the sails on her parents' carriage rising over the hill, 
bearing the vehicle along like a great bird on the wind. But now the 
light had faded, and still the carriage didn't come. 

The queen's sitting room was cozy and warm, but conspicuously 
empty without her mother's presence. The luncheon should have been 
over hours ago, but still Albero Re and Flora Regina had not returned. 
Biancarosa fidgeted in one of her mother's embroidered armchairs, 
wondering if she should continue waiting, or if she should go back to 
her room and work on her sums for the next day's lesson. But though 
she knew it was silly, she couldn't help but worry at her parents' 
absence. Madre had seemed so achy this afternoon—what if she'd 
started to feel worse at the luncheon, and had to go to the hospital? 
She couldn't do her sums now, not while worry about her mother ate 
away at her from the inside. 

The room grew dark, the vibrant pink hues of sunset fading into 
purple and then a deep, velvety blue. Curled tight in the armchair, 
Biancarosa began to doze, though she wasn't aware she'd drifted off 
until the slamming of a door startled her awake. 

“Those mountains are sacred, Albero!” a woman's voice shouted. It 
took Biancarosa a moment before she realized it was the queen's. She 
had never heard her mother shout before. “You of all people should 
know this. You know I was an oratrice. Have you not listened to a 
word I've said these last fifteen years?” 

Her father's voice was quieter, but it had an edge to it. “I'd pay you 
more mind if your words had any sense to them. I cannot sacrifice 
Stalia Nova's economic wellbeing just for your religious superstitions. 


This is the modern world, Flora. A world of science, not magic and 
old-fashioned nonsense. And as king, I have a duty to this country.” 

“Albero—” 

He raised his voice, talking over her. “We are too reliant on the 
Elvezians for everything. If Stalia Nova is ever going to become a 
world power, we need access to this technology!” 

“This 'technology' cannot be gained by force, Albero. I've told you a 
hundred thousand times. The dragons—” 

Flora opened the sitting room door and broke off abruptly. 
Biancarosa sat upright, staring wide-eyed at her mother. 

“Rosalina, what are you doing in here? ” 

“T'm sorry, Madre,” the girl said, her voice quivering. “I was 
waiting for you to come home. I wanted to tell you ... I just wanted to 
say I took care of your plants. I went back after lessons and said the 
spell over each of them. ” 

Albero Re appeared in the doorway, his face stern. He opened his 
mouth to say something, but Biancarosa sprang to her feet and hurried 
out of the room before he could speak. Her hands were trembling. Her 
parents had never argued before, at least not in front of her. Her 
father had often teased her mother about her Elvezian customs, but 
never so maliciously. It made Biancarosa feel sick inside. 

She ran back to her own room and pulled the covers up over her 
head. She wanted to go to sleep and forget that any of this had ever 
happened. 

Some time later, she heard the hinges on her door squeak as it 
opened. Then the bed shifted as her mother's weight settled beside 
her. Flora pulled the covers back and smoothed Biancarosa's hair away 
from her face. 

“Rosalina, my budling, I'm sorry you had to see that,” she said. 

“Is everything okay, Madre? Is Padre ... is he mad at me?” 

Flora Regina smiled. “Of course not. Now, don't worry yourself 
about it, all right? We just had a little argument. We're both tired and 
a bit cranky. You know mamma's joints have been hurting her today.” 

Biancarosa sat up. “Are you well, Madre? Do you need to go to the 
doctor?” 

“No, no, I'll say a healing spell over them and it will be just fine. 
Thank you for taking care of my plants for me today.” 

Biancarosa didn't say anything. Despite her mother's words, it 
didn't feel fine. It felt like their happiness was cracking. It was a small 
break, almost invisible. But Biancarosa had seen hairline cracks in 
crystal, and she knew what could happen if they spread too big. 

Flora kissed her on her forehead, tucked her into her covers and 
rose to leave. At the door she paused and turned back to face her 
daughter. 


“T've been thinking, Rosalina. Maybe you are big enough to make 
the trip with Padre and me.” 

Biancarosa sat bolt upright in bed. “Really, Madre? I can go with 
you to the Alpi?” 

Flora smiled again. “We'll talk about it tomorrow, okay?” 

She shut the door, and Biancarosa closed her eyes and drifted off to 
sleep. 

That night, she dreamed of blood and shattered crystal. 
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“What's the matter, principessa? Didn't you sleep well?” Anneria 
asked during lessons the next day. Biancarosa's eyes were bloodshot, 
and there were dark circles beneath them. 

“T'm fine,” she lied. She didn't want to talk about her nightmares, 
and certainly not with her stuffy tutor. “I was just worried about 
Madre last night. She hasn't been feeling well.” 

Anneria smiled sympathetically. “Her rheumatism again? Her 
Majesty does suffer so. It's truly a tragedy, to be crippled by an elder's 
ailment at so young an age. And the best Stalian medicine has been 
able to do nothing to help her.” 

Biancarosa frowned and looked down at her desk. 

“You know,” Anneria went on, “it's a bit odd that the queen hasn't 
relied more on her own people's remedies. Just last night in my 
studies, I came across an Elvezian potion book, with treatments for all 
sorts of maladies, including joint pain.” She lifted her tablet, swiping 
her fingers across it a few times, then turned the device to show 
Biancarosa the cover of a book. Dragonworks, it read. Spells of Healing 
for All Occasions. 

The princess sat up straighter. “I thought you didn't believe in 
magic, signora.” 

Anneria chuckled. “Oh, I don't. Superstitious nonsense. But that 
doesn't mean Elvezian remedies are entirely without merit. Their 
technology, their medical advancements—all are top-notch. Superior 
even to that of Stalia Nova, some would argue. It has nothing to do 
with magic and everything to do with science. I should imagine these 
potions are just herbal remedies, but that certainly doesn't mean they 
wouldn't provide relief.” She folded her arms. “But, then again, if the 
queen hasn't used these potions herself, maybe she knows something I 
don't.” 

There was a knock at the door. Biancarosa turned to see her father 
poke his head into the classroom. “Sorry to interrupt your lessons, 
Rosalina. Anneria, I need to consult with you about something, if you 


could spare a moment?” 

Anneria tucked a lock of her long, straight hair behind her ear. “Of 
course, Your Majesty.” 

She set her tablet down on a side table and followed the king out of 
the room. Biancarosa sat quietly, waiting for Anneria to return; but 
the longer she was gone, the more Biancarosa began to fidget in her 
seat. She had seen her mother use spells for her arthritis before— 
whispered words and glowing powders—but she'd never seen her 
drink a potion. Maybe she didn't know about the Dragonworks book. 
Maybe there was a potion in it that could help her with the pain. 

Biancarosa rose from her desk, hesitantly. She looked at the door, 
chewing the nail of her pinkie finger. Then, finally, she rushed over to 
the table and picked up the tablet, swiping her fingers across the soft 
membrane, flipping through page after page of potions. 

After a few minutes, she found it—a recipe for a spell to relieve 
aches and pains. Biancarosa read the ingredient list quickly. Most of 
them were names she recognized as plants growing in her mother's 
rooftop garden. She repeated them over and over to herself, trying to 
commit the potion to memory. Then she reset the book to the first 
page, closed out of it, and hurried back to her desk. 

She had just sat down when the door to the classroom opened 
again. “Sorry about that, principessa,” Anneria said, lifting the tablet 
off the table once more. If she noticed the plastic was still warm to the 
touch, she didn't say anything. “Now. Where were we?” 
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Biancarosa rapped her small knuckles against the door three times. 
“Madre?” she called out. “I have something for you!” 

A moment later, the door opened. Flora smiled, though her eyes 
were red and puffy. “Rosalina, what's this?” 

“T made you some tea,” said Biancarosa, holding up a delicate china 
cup and saucer patterned with white roses. The liquid inside 
shimmered faintly, an unusual green. “I thought, since you're not 
feeling good ...” 

Flora took the hot cup from Biancarosa's hands with a smile. 
“That's my budling,” she said, playfully swishing her daughter's long, 
dark hair with her free hand. “Always so thoughtful. You didn't make 
any for yourself?” 

“T couldn't carry two cups up the stairs.” 

Flora turned, reaching for her quad cane and leaning on it as she 
crossed the room. “Well, that's all right. I have the solectric kettle in 
here, I'll make you a cup. Shall we have a tea party?” 


Biancarosa nodded eagerly, hurrying into the queen's study after 
her mother. She watched as Flora prepared the tea with slow, careful 
movements, pouring boiling water over the tea leaves and setting the 
cup aside to steep. 

“All right, budling, what is it?” Flora asked at last, settling into a 
velvet armchair beside Biancarosa. “You have that worried look about 
you. Is something wrong?” 

“It's nothing,” Biancarosa said. Flora prodded her in the side, and 
she laughed her small laugh, the fretful creases around her eyes fading 
slightly. “I've just been having bad dreams, kind of.” 

Flora's face fell. “Rosalina, why didn't you tell me? I'm your 
mamma, that's what I'm here for.” 

Biancarosa looked down at her feet. “I don't know. You weren't 
feeling well, and you've seemed so sad ...” She trailed off, glancing 
over at her mother and her red-rimmed eyes. 

Flora scoffed. “That's nothing. Honestly, budling. I've just been 
doing some thinking, that's all. I miss Elvezia sometimes.” 

“Then you should—” Biancarosa stopped short. She'd been about to 
tell her to drink the potion, but she wanted that to be a surprise. “I 
mean, you'll be back there soon, right? When we go to the Alpi. Parts 
of the mountains are in Elvezia!” As she spoke, she stood and casually 
handed her mother the china teacup. 

Flora took it and gestured to the tea service. “Yours is probably 
ready, too, budling. You know, I've been thinking ...” She trailed off, 
taking a sip from the china cup and watching as Biancarosa stirred an 
unreasonable amount of sugar into her own tea. With a grin, she went 
on, “Wouldn't it be nice if we visited my homeland together? Just the 
two of us?” 

Biancarosa's face lit up. “Really, Madre? That would be wonderful! 
And I can meet the dragons?” 

Flora took another long swallow from the china cup. “Maybe, if 
you're good.” 

“T'll be the best!” said Biancarosa. “But what about Padre?” 

Flora frowned, setting the half-empty cup back on its saucer and 
tracing a finger over one of the white roses. “Well, about that—” She 
broke off, clutching her stomach, a look of pain on her face. The 
teacup and saucer slid off her lap, clattering to the floor, green liquid 
seeping into the plush carpet. 

Biancarosa leapt out of her chair. “Madre? Are you all right?” 

“T'm not sure,” Flora said, her voice strained. “Rosalina, what was 
in that tea?” 

Biancarosa struggled to catch her breath, her heart pounding 
wildly. “I-I don't remember ... it was in a book Signora Anneria 
showed me.” 


Flora Regina did not respond; she merely slumped forward, 
breathing heavily, her forehead dripping sweat that glowed an eerie 
green. 

On shaky legs, Biancarosa ran into the hallway, her voice cracking 
as she shouted, “Padre! Someone, help! Madre is—Madre is sick!” 

The ambulance arrived quickly, red and silver sails flashing and 
glinting in the bright sunlight. The reporters were close behind, 
swarming around the palazzo like hornets. Biancarosa could hear the 
incessant drone of their voices, the clicks and snaps of their cameras, 
even through the crystal windows. It compounded the ringing in her 
ears and the swirling, dizzy throbbing of her head until she thought 
for sure she must be the one dying. 

For she knew, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that her mother was 
dying. 

At four-thirty in the afternoon, that hideous spring day, the church 
bells rang in the steeple, their somber knell echoing against the 
palazzo's walls. The princess collapsed into a shapeless heap of wails 
and sobs and agony. The king stood, grim-faced. The people of Stalia 
Nova hung their heads for a moment of silence. 

The queen was dead. 

And Biancarosa had killed her. 
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The clouds over the mountains were heavy and gray. Biancarosa 
rested her face against the window, watching the wispy shrouds part 
and swirl around the monorail car as it sped between the summits. 

“Come now, principessa,” a gentle voice behind her said. The 
queen's handmaid stood in the aisle, holding a silver tray and looking 
down at Biancarosa with a reassuring smile. “You must take your 
medicine. The king said you could only come along on this trip if you 
took your medicine.” 

Biancarosa's pale lips drew into a thin line. “Maybe if I don't take it, 
he'll send me home,” she said. 

“Oh, come now. His Majesty said you've wanted to visit the Alpi for 
years!” 

Biancarosa did not reply. She simply stared out the window, bone- 
colored hands gripping the ruffles of her full, black skirt so tightly 
they ached. 

“Principessa ...” 

“That's enough sulking, Rosalina,” the queen snapped from the 
other side of the car. “Take your medicine now, or—” 


Biancarosa turned her dark eyes toward her stepmother, her 
eyebrow arched. “Or what? You'll give me some of your own? Well, in 
that case, I'd better do as you say.” 

The queen made a sound of annoyance and turned away. 
Biancarosa took the crystal vial off the handmaid's tray and, sourly, 
drank. 

The six months since Flora Regina's death had been gray and 
shapeless as the mountain clouds, though the sun shone bright above 
it all. The castle Biancarosa had grown up in no longer felt like home 
to her, not without her mother's presence. She wore her black 
mourning dress every day, long after the dark crepe had come down 
off the windows and the rest of the world seemed to move on. 

The servants whispered about her in the halls. There had never 
been servants in the palazzo before, when Flora Regina was alive. It 
went against her Elvezian sensibilities. “I always took care of myself 
before I became queen,” she had said. “There's no reason I can't do it 
now.” But the new queen, Stalian through and through, had no such 
compunctions. Now Biancarosa couldn't take a step without nearly 
colliding with one servant or other. They buzzed through the palazzo 
like worker bees, ready to flit to their queen's whim at a moment's 
notice. Biancarosa could feel their eyes on her constantly, gazes laden 
with pity and condescension. 

“She feels guilty for what she did,” they'd murmur as she passed. 

“Tt was an accident, the poor child.” 

“Was it? To kill her own mother, she must surely be mad ...” 

It seemed to Biancarosa that it was the rest of the world that had 
gone mad, but her father's physicians did not agree. They were 
insistent the voices in her head must have driven her to kill her 
mother. 

Biancarosa had tried to tell them the truth. There had been no 
voices. Between choked sobs, she'd cried out, “Anneria told me. It was 
in the book on her tablet.” But when the inquisitors searched the 
device, there was no record of Dragonworks' existence. Even if she had 
deleted it, the inquisitors explained, there would still be some 
indication in the system's memory. But there was none. 

Madness runs in the family on her mother's side, the physicians said. 
The queen had believed she could see dragons and magic. She'd 
refused psychological treatment. It had only been a matter of time 
before her delusions passed to her daughter; it was simply a tragic 
fluke that the voices had guided Biancarosa's hand to such violence. 

So the little princess was force-fed medication and dragged to 
doctors' appointments to silence voices she'd never heard. But, though 
the tabloids and the palace gossips alike called her a psychopath, 
Biancarosa knew in the depths of her soul who Flora Regina's true 


murderer was. 

Her new stepmother. 

The door to the royal car slid open, and Albero Re strode in. He 
passed Biancarosa without sparing her a second glance. Anneria rose 
to greet her husband, clasping his hands in hers. 

“We should be on the Elvezian border within the hour,” the king 
said, kissing his bride on the lips. 

“Excellent,” said Anneria. She placed his hands on her belly. “We 
could do with some fresh air.” She craned her neck toward 
Biancarosa. “Rosalina, we'll be arriving soon. Change into something 
suitable.” 

Biancarosa cringed at the diminutive. “Little Rose” had been her 
mother's nickname for her. When Flora Regina said it, it always felt 
like a promise borne of love—that she'd grow into something 
beautiful, something precious. Anneria's voice filled the name with 
poison, like the cursed thorn from La bella addormentata. 

“This dress is suitable,” said Biancarosa. 

The king looked at her for the first time. “Honestly, Rosalina, can't 
you wear anything other than black?” 

“Madre is dead,” was her reply. 

Albero Re closed his eyes and sucked air in through his nostrils. 
“Yes, I'm aware of that. She has been for quite some time now. You 
have a new mother now, Rosalina. Isn't that something to celebrate? 
You can't mourn for the rest of your life. Go on, now, change.” 

By the time the train passed the gleaming metal sign marking the 
entrance to Elvezian territory, Biancarosa had changed into a new 
frock, this one as gray as the ominous clouds outside. 

“Tt's not black,” she said, heedless of the king's scowl as she 
stormed past him onto the train platform. 


Biancarosa craned her neck to gaze up at the soaring stone ceiling, 
covered with dripping stalactites. They'd spent the previous night at a 
chalet on the Elvezian border before moving on toward Drachenstadt, 
one of the biggest cities in Elvezia. But midmorning, the train had 
stopped suddenly while passing through one of the dozens of dark 
mountain tunnels. Biancarosa had thought the monorail had broken 
down; but upon disembarking from the train, she found they'd stopped 
alongside a crudely carved stone platform in the midst of an enormous 
cavern. 

A tall man in mud-caked overalls approached them, bowing deeply 


before Albero Re, and kissing the rings on Anneria Regina's fingers. 

“The operation has been a great success so far, Your Majesty,” the 
man said. “We've found a rich vein of crystals. More than enough for 
Stalia Nova's needs.” 

The king arched a brow. “I suspect you underestimate the extent of 
Stalia Nova's needs, Foreman,” he said, “but I'd like to see the 
operation at work.” 

The foreman led the king down a dark passage lit with old- 
fashioned electric lamps. Anneria followed imperiously, with 
Biancarosa trailing behind. Every so often, they passed a fork in the 
corridor—the cave was like a labyrinth of dark passages—but soon, 
the narrow walkway widened and they entered a larger cavern, 
striped with glistening colors. 

Biancarosa ran her hand over the rough, grainy walls. “This is 
Elvezian crystal?” she breathed. 

“In its roughest form, principessa,” said the foreman. “It will need to 
be processed in order to give it the smooth texture we are accustomed 
to. But, yes, it has the same properties as the crystal we use in Stalia 
Nova. It absorbs the sun's rays, and radiates heat and energy we can 
use for power.” 

Biancarosa looked at her father. “And the Elvezians have given you 
permission to dig in their caves? We're still on their side of the border, 
aren't we?” 

Albero Re chortled. “If the Elvezians don't like it, let them stop us. 
I'd like to see them try. They don't even have a standing army.” 

“The dragons protect Elvezia,” Biancarosa said, not looking away 
from the crystalline wall. 

Anneria laughed out loud. “If mythical beasts are their best 
defense, then we have nothing to fear.” She glanced at the princess' 
solemn expression. “Oh, come now, Rosalina. These crystals have the 
power to fuel the whole world. Why should Elvezia be the only ones 
to have access to them? Why should we have to go through them to 
supply our country's needs?” 

“The Elvezians give us what we need.” 

Albero scoffed. “What we need to survive, perhaps, but not to 
thrive. Stalia Nova is greater than Elvezia's small-minded ideals. If 
they refuse to supply us what we desire, then we must take it. That's 
the way of the world, Rosalina. The real world, not the fairytale 
kingdom of your mother's imagination.” 

Biancarosa didn't look at him. In a small voice, she whisper-sang, “I 
draghi loro scelsero l'Elvezia, ed ora loro proteggono l|'Elvezia.” It was an 
old hymn, one her mother had taught her as a child. She used to run 
through the garden, crowing it boisterously as a cheerful nursery 
rhyme. Now, in the cavern, it echoed eerily around them like a dirge. 


Albero Re and Anneria Regina looked at Biancarosa oddly. Then, 
shaking his head, the king turned away from her. 

Anneria scampered after him, hissing, “We shouldn't have let her 
come. She's growing more and more unstable every day, Albero. She's 
a liability.” She spoke quietly, but her words reverberated off the 
unhewn crystal. 

Biancarosa closed her eyes and placed her forehead against the 
wall. She would not let the tears come now. Not in front of them. But 
they burned inside her just the same. 

“Principessa, your medicine.” She looked up. The handmaid stood 
beside her, holding the silver tray. 

“TI don't want it,” Biancarosa said. 

“Now, principessa ...” 

“I said, I don't want it!” 

As Biancarosa shouted, several things happened at once: In the 
distance, a shrill, reptilian shriek rattled through the cavern. The cave 
floor began to shake violently, rolling up and down like an 
earthquake. Biancarosa and the handmaid struggled to keep their 
footing, and the vial of medicine slid off the tray, spilling all over 
Biancarosa's skirt. 

An instant later, the rumbling of the earthquake was drowned out 
by Biancarosa's screams. The liquid burned through the fabric of the 
dress, dripping down her leg and searing the flesh beneath. She 
doubled over, howling in agony as the handmaid cried her name. 

“Get away from me!” Biancarosa screeched, shoving the queen's 
servant off her. The earthquake had stopped, leaving behind an 
uneasy silence—and a sudden clarity in Biancarosa's mind, one 
coherent thought cutting through the pain of the burn like a knife. 
Anneria had done this. She wanted her dead, just like her mother. 

“Rosalina?” she heard the king call from down the corridor. 
Without a moment's hesitation, she ran in the opposite direction, each 
step with her right leg shooting excruciating pain through her body. 
She couldn't stop. She had to get away, before Anneria tried again. 

A fork in the corridor led her to a wide, open chamber. A short 
distance away, the floor dropped off into nothingness. A flimsy metal 
handrail was all that separated the walkway from the precipice. 

From the depths of the cavern, the reptilian shriek sounded again. 

Biancarosa clutched the railing, panting for breath, bracing herself 
against the metal. The exposed skin on her leg was raw; it hung in 
tatters from her thigh and knee. Tears coursed down her face. She felt 
like she was going to faint, but she had to keep running. 

“Rosalina!” 

Albero Re burst into the chamber, Anneria on his heels. Her flaxen 
hair was disheveled, wispy strands flying around her face, knocked 


free from their bun by the earthquake. Biancarosa's vision swam. She 
tried to will herself to move again, to run, but her body would not 
respond. There was nothing but pain, pain, pain. 

“Don't come any nearer,” she panted, voice ragged. 

“Rosalina, what in the world is the matter with you?” Albero asked. 

“Keep her away from me! Padre,” Biancarosa said, “Anneria is 
trying to kill me! Just like Madre!” 

Albero Re's expression was grim. He turned to his wife. “She 
knows,” he said. 

The words were like a physical blow. Biancarosa clung to the 
railing, knuckles white. “Padre? You, too?” 

“T'm sorry, Rosalina. But it was for the good of the kingdom. And so 
is this, now.” 

Tears streamed down the little princess' face. “Padre, please. You 
can't.” 

“Forgive me, Rosalina,” the king said. He looked at the queen. 
Anneria nodded. Then he moved forward. 

Biancarosa's scream echoed off the cavern walls as she fell. It 
seemed too loud, unnatural, like the roar of a dragon. She felt nothing 
but the rush of cold air around her; then, blackness. 
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Seven years later... 


Leaf looked out the trolley window at the bustling hub of 
Drachenstadt sprawling below him. Throngs of people hurried their 
way across the multicolored honeycomb of the solar-panel streets. A 
few people, probably tourists, stopped and pointed at a passing Skylyft 
trolley gliding over their heads. The trolley network wove through the 
city like a complex spider web, its farthest veiny threads stretching as 
far as the Alpines, interconnecting the mountain villages surrounding 
the city with the urban area. 

He sighed, running a brown hand through even darker brown hair. 
Things couldn't be that bad if there were still tourists visiting Elvezia. 
It just felt that way. 

A reptilian screech filled the air around the trolley. A few people 
gasped as a large, golden-scaled dragon soared past the Skylyft, the 
sun reflecting brightly off its skin. Even for native Elvezians, it was an 
unusual sight to see a dragon in the open air, this close to 
Drachenstadt. But these were unusual times. 

As the dragon passed, Leaf caught sight of a human figure on its 
back. Marigold. She glanced over her shoulder and noticed Leaf in the 


window. She grinned and waved for just an instant, before the 
massive creature beat its wings once more and they disappeared from 
his line of sight. 

Leaf's mouth turned up in spite of the worry gnawing at his insides. 
At seventeen, he wasn't old enough to have known the last oratrice— 
she'd left Elvezia long before Leaf was born, to marry the king of 
Stalia Nova—but even he knew the new Speaker for the Dragons was 
different. Her unusual habit of soaring through the sky on the dragons' 
backs was just the tip of the glacier. 

She was waiting for him when the Skylyft at last pulled into the 
Sunglow Caldera station. She hurried towards him, leaning heavily on 
her walking staff, a swift three-legged gait. 

“Leaf, you're back! How was your trip? Is there news from Stalia 
Nova?” she asked. 

“There is,” Leaf said, “but this isn't the place for it. Will you 
convene a council of the dragons?” 

Marigold frowned. “It's bad news, isn't it?” 

Leaf chewed his upper lip. Then he nodded. 

An hour later, the Forty were assembled in the vast Sunglow 
Caldera. Its basalt walls sloped up to the sky, forming a perfect circle 
of open air in the center of the chamber's ceiling. Marigold wore her 
elaborately embroidered oratrice robes. With her short mess of black 
hair covered by the golden-scaled headdress, she almost looked like 
royalty. It was a stark contrast from the scrawny mountain orphan 
Leaf had called friend for the last three years. 

Leaf bowed respectfully when he entered the caldera. From their 
perches all around him, the Forty inclined their mighty heads. 

The dragon to Marigold's right—her name was Goldrute, but 
Marigold always called her “Mother”—opened her mouth, showing 
three rows of fangs. A deep, rumbling growl rolled from the back of 
her throat. As she spoke, the air around her turned gold and silver, a 
shower of light fragments. Leaf caught snatches of words here and 
there, phrases Marigold had taught him, but he couldn't quite make 
the words form a sentence the way the Speaker did. 

Marigold nodded, then turned to Leaf. “Friend Leaf, Knight of the 
Order of the Dragons, Guardian and Protector of the People's Nation 
of Elvezia, Equitably Chosen to Serve Equality”—she paused here to 
catch her breath—“welcome. The Forty are pleased to see you've 
returned from Stalia Nova safely. What news do you bring from the 
other side of the Alpines?” 

“T've been in contact with several members of the Stalian 
resistance. Very few members of the populace agree with the war on 
Elvezia.” 

“But that's excellent news,” Marigold said, dark eyes shining. “Then 


the Elvezian people's offer of truce, of joining our two nations in a 
union of states, should be well-received.” 

Leaf scoffed. “The king of Stalia Nova is not interested in the 
opinions of his people. He wants more power, and he doesn't care who 
it hurts along the way.” 

Marigold's face went rigid, and her eyes glazed over, getting that 
far-away look he'd seen before. Like she wasn't all the way here. 

Goldrute leaned over and nudged the oratrice with one of her 
claws. Marigold blinked, then half-laughed. “Oh, sorry, Mother.” She 
began to rapidly translate, her fingers moving in deft strokes, tracing 
intricate patterns of gold light in the air. 

When she was done, another dragon, this one with scales silver as 
the mist of a cloud, began to speak. 

“All will be well, Friend Leaf,” Marigold translated. “The dragons 
will continue to guard Elvezia. The kingdom will not fall to the likes 
of the Oaken King.” 

Leaf opened his mouth, then hesitated. He knew he needed to tell 
her, to warn her. He'd spent the whole journey back to Elvezia, the 
long treks through dark, secret tunnels, rehearsing it in his mind. But 
now, the words wouldn't come. 

“Leaf? What is it?” 

“There's ... more,” he said. “Our allies in Stalia Nova ... they heard 
rumors that the Stalian forces have ...” He swallowed, forcing it out. 
“They've found a way to kill dragons.” 

Marigold's hands had been fluttering like a butterfly, translating as 
Leaf spoke, but now they broke off in midair, flew up to cover her 
mouth. “That's impossible,” she gasped. 

Around Leaf, the caldera shook with the rumbling voices of forty 
dragons speaking at once. 

“It's just a rumor, Speaker,” Leaf said, raising his voice to be heard 
above the cacophony. “But I wanted to warn you. Just ... be on your 
guard.” 

Marigold nodded. Beside her, Goldrute watched Leaf steadily. Even 
after he turned away, he could feel the gaze of her jeweled eyes 
boring into his back. 

He was soon dismissed to allow the council to convene, but 
Goldrute thundered after him, the weight of her vast form causing the 
tunnel walls around them to quake. She blocked the passage in front 
of him, and a growl came from her throat, the air around him 
glimmering as the magic formed a single golden word. It was a word 
he recognized, but he could feel it carried more meaning than just his 
simple name. 

“Do you know, Dragonmother? The one thing that can kill a 
dragon?” His fingers moved clumsily as he spoke. They tripped over 


the stilted, unpracticed gestures, forming uneven light-strokes. 

Goldrute closed her eyes and nodded her massive head. 

Leaf exhaled. “I won't let it happen.” 

He tried to push past her, but Goldrute stayed him, wrapping her 
long tail around his shoulders. When she spoke again, her words came 
clearer, sharpening in his mind, an almost-human voice whispering in 
his ear. 

“Mother?” Marigold's voice echoed in the corridor. Leaf looked up 
to see her standing just behind him. “The council is waiting for you. 
What are you—?” 

Goldrute glanced at Leaf. 

“T will,” he whispered. “But I promise it won't come to that.” 

The dragon nodded again and lumbered back toward the caldera, 
her scales shimmering in the light of the crystal lamps. 

Marigold stormed over to Leaf, stomping heavily on her good leg. 
Her thick, black eyebrows were drawn. “What was all that about?” she 
demanded. 

Leaf laughed, what he hoped was an easy, light sound. “What, 
you're the only one allowed to speak to Dragonmother? What was the 
point of teaching me the magic if I'm not allowed to use it?” 

“Of course not,” said Marigold. “But you're hiding something from 
me, I can tell.” She narrowed her eyes at him. “Is it the Stalians? You 
don't believe they can actually kill the dragons, do you?” When he 
didn't respond, she scoffed. “It's impossible. Dragons are beings of 
pure magic. They're immortal.” 

“Exactly. So there's nothing to worry about.” 

“But?” She looked at him pointedly. 

“But you are human, Speaker.” 

Marigold sighed, pulling the golden headdress off and letting 
choppy wisps of black hair fall into her eyes. “So you're saying the 
Stalians will be after me?” 

“T'm saying nothing of the kind,” Leaf said. “Listen, there's nothing 
to worry about. I've notified the other knights. They're forming a 
guard around the caldera as we speak. And I,” he added with a grin, 
“will stay here to guard you.” 

She scowled. “I don't need a watchdog, Leaf.” 

“What about a friend?” 

Marigold scrunched her face up grumpily, but her eyebrows 
unfurrowed, and Leaf could feel her anger dissipating like fog under 
the morning sun. 

“All right,” she said. 

Leaf grinned. 


Leaf stood behind a rocky outcrop in the far corner of the 
courtyard, watching Marigold from a distance. She'd quickly grown 
irritated with his constant hovering, but as much as she detested it, he 
couldn't let her out of his sight. He had to protect her, to protect 
Elvezia. The dragons were his people's only defense. The People's 
Nation had no military, apart from the handful of knights guarding 
the Sunglow Caldera, and no government to speak of; they'd 
traditionally been a land of neutrality and equality, sustaining 
themselves by providing the world with energy and technology. Stalia 
Nova's attack on them was unprecedented, and Leaf didn't know what 
would happen if the dragons fell. 

But more than that. Marigold was his best friend, one of his only 
friends. He was going to keep her safe, or die trying. 

Marigold sighed, looking into the clear water of the Speaker's well. 
“T know you're there, Leaf. You might as well stop skulking in the 
shadows and come over here.” 

His face colored. He thought he'd been well-hidden, but he should 
have known better. He never could keep anything from Marigold. 

She climbed onto the side of the well, her feet dangling over the 
water. “How long is this going to go on?” she asked when he drew 
near. 

“T ... [don't know. As long as it takes, I suppose,” he said. 

Before she could reply, a high-pitched cry rang through the open 
air of the valley. Marigold looked up in alarm. Leaf jumped to his feet, 
his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

A Dragon Knight appeared in the courtyard. His hand was clamped 
around the arm of a small boy, perhaps six or seven years old, with 
flaxen hair and skin as white as snow. 

“Speaker,” the knight said, inclining his head toward Marigold, “I 
found this boy skulking about the tunnels. No one knows where he 
came from. He says he was looking for you.” 

The boy sniffled. Bright tear-trails streamed down his cheeks. 
“signora, please help me. This man is hurting me.” 

“Of course, little one. Friend Knight, release him! He is just a 
child.” 

“Marigold!” Leaf hissed, clamping a hand on her shoulder. “He's 
Stalian!” 

She shrugged him away, her dark eyes flashing. “He's just a child, 
Leaf,” she repeated. 

The little boy ran to Marigold, flinging his arms around her legs. 
She winced, and Leaf placed a hand against her back to steady her. 

“signora,” the boy wailed. “Padre and Madre ... I cannot find them! 


We were coming across the mountains, to escape the war, but the”’— 
he stuttered for a moment, struggling to think of the word—“the neve 
fell off the mountain!” 

“Refugees,” the Dragon Knight said. “Must have gotten caught in an 
avalanche.” 

“Then his parents ...” Marigold frowned, then bent and took the 
boy's hand in hers. “Come along, little one. The dragons will take care 
of you. What's your name?” 

“Apple,” the boy said. 

“Apple?” Leaf repeated. “That's an Elvezian name. But you are 
Stalian?” 

“It's my new name,” the boy explained. “Madre and Padre said we 
are Stalian no more.“ 

“That's fine, Apple,” said Marigold, cutting Leaf off. “You are 
welcome here in Elvezia. The doors of friendship are open to all.” 

The boy's small fingers clasped firmly in one hand and her walking 
staff in the other, Marigold led them across the courtyard. For a brief 
moment, Apple glanced over his shoulder at Leaf, and Leaf froze. 

The child's dark eyes, black as night, looked so strangely familiar. 
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That evening, the dragons gathered in their massive roosting hall, 
deep in the heart of the mountain. Scores of nests carved from niches 
in the stone honeycombed the walls, disappearing into pinpricks too 
high to discern. The huge cavern glowed orange, as if warmed by a 
bonfire, but Leaf knew this was the glow of the collective dragons' 
magic. 

The boy, Apple, sat beside Leaf at the small, human-sized table 
situated far below the roosts. Marigold carried over a hot bowl of 
minestrone and set it in front of him. “To remind you of home,” she 
said with a smile. 

“Home,” Apple repeated in a small voice. 

She handed another bowl to Leaf and moved back to the solectric 
cooking hearth to retrieve some soup for herself. “I know how scary 
this all must be, Apple,” Marigold said as she walked back to the 
table. “I was in your shoes once, you know. I also lost my parents to 
the mountains. The dragons took care of me then, just as we'll take 
care of you now.” 

“Did you also come from Stalia Nova, signora?” asked Apple. 

“No. The dragons tell me I was born in a small village in the 
Elvezian Alpines,” Marigold replied. “I don't remember much about 
my childhood. I lost my memory in the accident that killed my parents 


and damaged my leg. That was seven years ago. Probably before you 
were born, eh, Apple-blossom?” 

Apple smiled at the nickname. “And the dragons made you 
oratrice?” 

She nodded. “Eventually. The dragons had gone for a long time 
without a voice. Mother says they were waiting for me,” she added 
with a laugh. 

“What happened to their old Speaker?” 

Marigold hesitated. Her face got that far-off expression on it again. 
Leaf watched her carefully. He always wondered where her mind 
went, when it wandered away like this. At last she said, her voice 
barely more than a whisper, “She died. Some time ago.” 

Apple frowned up at Marigold, his eyebrows furrowed. “But how?” 

When Marigold didn't answer, Leaf said, “She married the king of 
Stalia Nova and spent many years in your homeland, little one. But 
they say she was poisoned by her daughter, and—” 

“No!” Marigold snapped suddenly. “Not her daughter.” 

Her voice echoed across the cavern. High above their heads, the 
dragons in their roosts fell silent, the glimmering colors of their words 
fading into nothingness. Leaf stared at Marigold in alarm, but she 
didn't look at him. Instead, she gazed up into the cavern's heights, to 
where Goldrute's roost was located. The gold-scaled dragon peered 
down at her in silence. 

“Marigold?” Leaf said. “Are you okay?” 

She squeezed her eyes shut. “I'm sorry. I'm just tired. Let's eat.” 

Her lips drawn in a tight smile, she sat down beside Leaf and 
plunged her spoon into the bowl. 


Days passed, Apple clinging to Marigold like moss to a tree trunk. 
The more time he spent with the dragons, the more talkative he 
became, though he always shied away whenever Leaf or Marigold 
tried to ask him about his parents or Stalia Nova. They wanted to find 
out where in Elvezia the family had been planning on going, to 
determine if Apple might have friends or relatives who would be able 
to care for him now; but whenever the subject came up, the boy 
would hunker down and clamp his mouth resolutely shut. 

The morning of the fourth day, Leaf awoke to Marigold's walking 
staff jabbing into his side. 

“Come on, wake up and help me,” she hissed. “We have to look for 
him.” 

“Look for who?” Leaf grumbled. 


“Apple! He's missing.” 

Leaf sat bolt upright. “What? Where could he have gone?” 

“T don't know, Leaf, but I'm terribly worried. He's so small, and so 
new. Come on, get a move on. He may have gone to the upper 
courtyard, and you know I can't get up there on my own.” 

Leaf buckled his belt clumsily, his scabbard swinging back and 
forth as he moved. “Where's Dragonmother?” 

“Out. The Dragon Knights came in the night with news of a Stalian 
advance on the southern Alpines. They've gone to head off the attack. 
Good grief, you can sleep through anything, can't you? Some 
watchdog you are.” 

Leaf ignored her jab, hurrying after her down the corridor from the 
roosting hall to the lower courtyard. Despite her limp, she easily 
outpaced him; but when they reached the steep staircase to the upper 
courtyard, Marigold was frustratingly earthbound. The steps had been 
carved centuries before to allow the oratrice access to the upper level. 
The Drachenstadt citizens' council had offered to install a Skylyft for 
Marigold when she became Speaker, but she had stubbornly refused, 
asserting that there was no need to damage the sanctuary with metal 
and wires when she could fly with the wings of a dragon. 

Now she'd have to settle for riding on the back of a knight. Leaf 
crouched and Marigold scrambled up, wrapping her arms around his 
neck while he hooked his elbows under her knees. He was out of 
breath by the time they reached the top of the stairs, though it was 
more from Marigold's impatient prodding than from her weight. 

On the far side of the clearing, they saw the small blond boy 
speaking to two figures in cloaks. 

“Apple!” Marigold cried, leaping off Leaf's back. She'd left her 
walking staff in the lower courtyard, but she limped forward 
nonetheless before Leaf stayed her, placing a hand on the hilt of his 
sword. “Who is that with you?” 

Apple turned to face them. His already pale face was now white as 
bone, and his expression looked strained. His fingers were clutched 
around a coarse muslin sack. “Oratrice, Friend Leaf ...” he stammered, 
“{ miei genitori ...!” 

Leaf's jaw dropped involuntarily. One of the cloaked figures 
stepped forward and pulled back her hood, revealing straw-colored 
hair like Apple's. Her clothes were torn, her face filthy and 
bloodstained from a long gash on her forehead that had scabbed over. 

“You,” Marigold breathed. “You're Apple's mother?” The look was 
back, and her knees wobbled slightly. Leaf put his hand to her elbow 
to steady her. 

“Yes, my lady,” the woman replied. Her Stalian accent was much 
lighter than little Apple's, barely audible. “We”—she coughed, a dry 


hacking sound—“we became separated in the avalanche. My husband 
was injured badly, and we thought for sure our son had been lost.” 
Behind her, the other cloaked figure was staring unblinkingly at 
Marigold with eyes as dark as Apple's. As dark, Leaf realized, as 
Marigold's. “But this morning we came across a Dragon Knight in a 
nearby village, who said he may have been brought here.” 

“A Dragon Knight?” Leaf repeated. “Where is he now?” 

“Still in the village, I expect.” 

“He didn't bring you here himself?” Leaf was dubious. 

“Well, you see, my lord ...” The woman broke off in a fit of coughs. 

Marigold broke away from Leaf's grip and moved forward once 
more. “Come on. You need some water, and food.” 

“That won't be necessary, my lady,” the man spoke at last. At his 
voice, Marigold pulled up short, as if she'd hit a wall. “The villagers 
shared some of their food with us this morning. We just came to find 
our son. We won't trouble you any further.” 

The Speaker said not a word. Her eyes were glazed over once 
more. 

Leaf stepped forward in concern. “Oratrice ...” 

“T know you.” Her voice sounded distant, not of her own body. 

The hooded man froze in his spot, eyeing Marigold warily. 

The fair-haired woman looked back and forth between her husband 
and the Speaker. “I'm afraid that's impossible, my lady. We have never 
been to Elvezia before. Please, we mean you no trouble. We merely 
were looking for our son. We would just like to make this offering to 
you, as a thank you for caring for him, and we will be on our way.” 
She nudged the boy. “Go on, Fi—Apple. Give her our gift.” 

Apple looked up at his mother. “No,” he said. 

The woman's face colored. “Come along, son. There's no need for 
this.” 

“No,” the boy said more loudly. “I won't do it.” 

Leaf stepped forward, his grip tight on his sword. “What is this?” 

The woman made a noise of exasperation. “Fine.” She ripped the 
muslin sack from Apple's hands and opened it. Inside was a perfect 
piece of golden fruit. “My lady, this is for you.” 

Marigold's wild eyes focused on the fruit in the woman's 
outstretched hand. The sun glinted off its smooth skin. For one long 
moment, everything was still. 

Then Marigold screamed, “Murderer!” and launched herself at 
Apple's mother. 

Leaf darted forward, sword drawn. Apple shrieked in terror, the 
hooded man yelled; but their shouts were drowned out by a deafening 
roar over their heads. In a flash of bright light, a golden dragon 
swooped down on the upper courtyard. Dragonmother slammed her 


body into the man, knocking him flat on his back. 

Marigold seemed unaware of their arrival. She was clawing at the 
woman's face, tearing at her hair with wild fingers. “Get her off me!” 
the woman cried. 

Leaf grabbed Marigold around her waist, but she kicked him away 
with her strong left leg. 

“T remember everything now!” she shouted. “She's a murderer! She 
killed Madre, she tried to kill me! They both did! ANNERIA!” 

Leaf dropped his arms at that name. “Anneria? The queen of Stalia 
Nova? Marigold, you—” 

The woman began to laugh then, wiping a trickle of blood from her 
mouth. “Of course. I should have known the Elvezians' precious new 
priestess could be none other than my superstitious, impossible-to-kill 
stepdaughter.” 

Without warning, Marigold ripped the sword from Leaf's hands, 
pressing the tip into Anneria's throat. “Superstitious? And do you still 
not believe in dragons, even when they're all around you?” 

Anneria swallowed. A small droplet of blood ran down the sword's 
blade. 

“Marigold,” Leaf whispered. 

“Drop the sword,” the man's voice interjected. Leaf whirled to see 
that he had somehow overpowered Goldrute. An electronic implement 
was pressed against her chest, and Albero Re held his thumb a mere 
inch above the detonation button. “Drop it now, or the dragon dies.” 

Marigold turned her head, just a fraction. “Mother,” she cried. Her 
grip on the sword faltered, and Anneria took her chance. Before Leaf 
could react, Anneria wrested the sword from her hands and plunged it 
into Marigold's side. 

The mountain shook with Goldrute's anguished howl. Rocks 
skittered down the slopes, crashing into the courtyard with a 
deafening thud. Apple had been cowering in the shadows, but he 
raced to Marigold's side now, sobbing, “Signora!” 

Leaf lunged forward, his fist connecting hard with Anneria's jaw. 
The sword fell from her grip, but Leaf didn't move to retrieve it. He 
was going to kill this witch with his own two hands. 

“Do it now!” Anneria screamed as the two struggled against one 
another. “The Speaker is dead! The dragons can be killed!” 

Albero pressed the button. 

Nothing happened. 

Goldrute reared back, slamming Albero's body against the cliff side. 

“Impossible,” Anneria snarled. “Dragons without a Speaker are 
supposed to be mortal!” 

Leaf laughed almost hysterically. Goldrute roared again, her 
wrathful voice filling the courtyard with blinding light. “What makes 


you think the dragons are without a Speaker, Queen?” His dark hands 
moved with a skill he'd never known, adding shimmers of silver and 
gold to the light of Goldrute's voice. The magic of the dragons flowed 
through him now, strong and fierce and pure. 

Anneria staggered backward, eyes wide with fear as the ferocious 
gold dragon thundered towards her. 

“You should have listened to my words, Anneria,” Goldrute snarled 
through Leaf. “My ‘old-fashioned mountain superstitions.' You'd know, 
then. Nothing can kill a dragon. And nothing can kill me.” 

Anneria stepped back again, dangerously close to the crumbling 
edge of the courtyard. “Flora,” she whispered. She reached to steady 
herself on the balustrade, but it had long since given way. There was 
nothing but open air beneath her. 

Her scream echoed across the mountains. And then it was silent. 
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“Why didn't you tell me before, Madre,” Biancarosa asked, “how 
dragons are born?” 

Flora Regina smiled, running her fingers soothingly through her 
daughter's dark hair. “It's our oldest secret, Rosalina. Our most sacred. One 
that must not be repeated.” 

Biancarosa smiled, too, and closed her eyes. “Then I am to be a dragon 
now?” 

“In time. The humans have some need for you yet.” 

Biancarosa sighed. “I am never going to get my wings.” 

Her mother laughed out loud. “Always impatient, aren't you, my 
budling? You know if you want to fly, all you have to do is ask.” 

“It's not quite the same, is it?” She opened her eyes and grinned up at 
her. “But I suppose it will be all right, if you are there.” 

“Always and forever,” Flora Regina said. She leaned over and kissed 
her daughter's forehead. 

And Biancarosa woke up. 


Marigold opened her eyes and immediately closed them again. The 
hospital room was bright, blinding—she didn't want to face that much 
white. 

But then she heard a tiny voice cry, “Leaf, she opened her eyes! I 
know she did, I saw her!” 

She opened them once more, slowly this time. Gradually her vision 


adjusted to the light, and she saw little Apple sitting on the edge of 
her hospital bed, Leaf peering down at her over his shoulder. 

“Marigold,” Leaf said, his voice shaking. “Are you awake?” 

“Apparently,” she chuckled. Her voice was hoarse with lack of use. 

“How do you feel?” 

“T'd tell you, but I don't think it's appropriate for this one to hear.” 
She reached up weakly to ruffle Apple's hair. “What are you doing 
here, little one? Shouldn't the prince of Stalia Nova be back among his 
people?” 

“King, actually. Quercia Fiele the First,” Leaf corrected. “There was 
a bit of a misunderstanding between the old king and the dragons.” 

Marigold struggled up onto her elbows. “What?!” So her father was 
dead, then. She supposed she should feel sorrow, but all that came 
was relief. 

“It's all right,” Leaf said quickly. “The, uh, acting Speaker sorted it 
out. The war ... it's over, Marigold. Stalia Nova and Elvezia have made 
peace. The Stalians accepted our offer of a unified statehood, and the 
dragons extended their protection and wisdom to both lands.” 

“And I am not king,” Apple interjected. “I am not Fiele anymore, 
either. I abstated.” 

Leaf nudged him with a grin. “Abdicated.” 

“Right.” 

She stared at the two of them, then let out a long breath. “How 
long was I asleep, anyway?” 

“Months,” Apple cried, climbing up on her chest and wrapping his 
arms around her neck. “I thought you would never wake up, sorella.” 

Sister. She supposed she was, wasn't she? Marigold didn't respond. 
She couldn't. She merely squeezed her burning eyes closed, swallowed 
the lump in her throat, and hugged the little boy tightly. 

“So what are we going to do with you, bambino? Now that you've 
'abstated'?” 

Apple grinned shyly. “Well, I was thinking ...” He leaned forward 
and whispered something in her ear. 

She ruffled his hair again. “I wouldn't have it any other way.” She 
looked up at Leaf. “We're going to have to build an addition to the 
roosting hall. This one wants to be with his Dragonmother. Where is 
Madre, anyway?” 

“She's waiting for you outside.” 

“Well, then, what are we waiting for? Hand me my walking staff, 
Friend Leaf! There's flying to do!” 

Outside the window, a gold dragon soared through a clear blue sky; 
and for the first time in seven years, the fairytale seemed real once 
more, and Biancarosa believed in her heart that they all would live 
happily ever after. 
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One Last Sweet 


by Claudie Arseneault 


The buzzing of bees surrounded Masaak, enveloping and reassuring 
all at once. They swarmed around him, soft and curious. The bees 
knew him, knew he meant no harm. They crawled over his hands as 
he inspected the frame, his smile widening. Harvest time would come 
soon. They would turn the honey into frozen treats, and celebrate 
another successful yield by sucking on the delicacies and recounting 
old Nijuat legends. Masaak loved to be plunged into ancestral tales 
while eating modern candy, inaccessible without the greenhouse tech 
allowing them to maintain a microclimate suitable to bees and a 
variety of fruit trees, vegetables, and other vegetation. He liked the 
contrast—the ancient and the modern. 

Masaak slid the frame back into place and stepped away from the 
beehive. He gave them a respectful salute before he turned his back on 
the swarm. They said you always had to be polite to bees, and he 
didn't want to take any chances. Too much of the tribe's food 
depended on it. Besides, they deserved this respect, no? Every living 
being did. 

Satisfied with his inspection of the bees, Masaak removed his veil 
and scanned the greenhouse for Semi. Tree branches reached high 
above, shadowing carefully nurtured undergrowth—including several 
varieties of wild berries. Masaak stood in the garden area, clear of the 
forest, with rows of vegetables arranged around the beehive. Trellis 
surrounded part of the garden, half covered in climbing greenery. 
Semi should've been tending to them, but it seemed she'd left. It 
happened all the time. Sometimes the gardens became overwhelming, 
and she had to go. She would be waiting for him in the antechamber, 
listening to calming sounds. Masaak gave the cucumbers a quick 
check, pulling off dead leaves, before deciding to return to the 
entrance. His day wasn't done, but he always preferred to check on 
Semi and make sure she had everything she needed before he finished 
his work in the greenhouse. 

He'd barely taken a few steps when an extended gong echoed 


through the greenhouse. Masaak's heart jumped and a loud gasp 
escaped him. The gong. Had he imagined it? It rang again, old and 
powerful, through the village outside. 

A dragon was coming. 

Instinctively, Masaak looked up, as if he could see the great beast 
flying overhead. The dome rose high above his head, half-hidden by 
the forest-like vegetation growing inside. A small path wound through 
the forest, to the entrance. Masaak didn't want to stay inside a second 
longer than necessary. 

He sprinted off, closed sandals slapping against the soft path, short 
legs pumping as fast as he could. A dragon! There hadn't been one for 
almost fifteen years. He'd been a little kid at the time, excited and 
terrified all at once. He remembered a huge creature, several times 
larger and taller than their homes, scales thicker than his forearm. It 
had landed a mile out of the village, its long body darker than the icy 
landscape. Semi had gone running after it, along with half the tribe. 
Masaak hadn't dared approach. He'd regretted it ever since. 

He wouldn't miss his chance this year. He smashed his code into 
the antechamber's door, and grunted when it didn't open right away. 
Of course it didn't. The system ensured the temperature on the other 
side was high enough, and that the outside airlock was sealed shut. 
Masaak rushed inside the moment the door hissed open. 

Semi was already waiting for him, her thick black hair hidden 
under a fur cap. Her winter boots tapped the ground with impatience, 
and her left hand spun in a circle—Semi's stim for excitement, he 
knew. 

“You took long enough! C'mon, Maz!” 

She flung mitts at Masaak's face. He caught them as they fell and 
stared at her for a moment, too stunned to react. Then Masaak 
laughed and snatched his coat off the rack. He dressed as quickly as he 
could, fumbling with laces, buttons, and zippers in his hurry. By the 
time he was ready to leave, he was sweating heavily. 

“We're going to miss the landing,” Semi complained. 

Masaak answered with a dismissive wave and smashed the airlock's 
large button. They stepped into it, waited on shuffling feet for the 
doors behind to close, and those before to open. Semi's hand was still 
whirling at high speed. No wonder. Masaak could barely contain his 
urge to let out excited screams. 

Freezing wind welcomed them outside, slipping into every crack of 
their outfits. Masaak quickly readjusted his hat and mitts, then strode 
through the snow-covered village. Transitioning from the humid 
warmth of the greenhouse to the polar cold outside was always a 
shock, but this time something way bigger occupied his mind and he 
barely noticed the change. Masaak joined the flow of villagers as they 


gathered on the edge of the settlement. 

The bright snow caught sunlight, almost blinding Masaak as he 
scanned the sky. Dragons always came from the south to Copilla, their 
last stop at the edge of the Loitema Peninsula. It had been this way for 
centuries now, from a time when the Dragon Route was lined only 
with minuscule settlements, barely big enough to be called villages. 
Some were enormous cities now, all white and green skyscrapers, with 
parks both large and small, but not all. Others were villages like 
Masaak's, with their own set of rituals to greet the dragons. Masaak 
had seen them in documentaries. He wanted to visit one day, but he'd 
miss Semi and his small village if he left. 

Several villagers gasped, and Masaak at last caught sight of the 
great beast that had alerted the Watcher. It used to be a real person, 
up in the tower at the center of their village, but satellites now 
surveyed the skies. Whenever a dragon-like object was spotted, it sent 
an alarm to the Watcher. They confirmed and rang the ancestral gong. 
Masaak couldn't help but think it must be a little disappointing to see 
such a magnificent creature on a screen first. 

The great wings stood in relief against the pale blue sky, beating in 
a slow, powerful motion. The dragon's long neck craned down as its 
ponderous body neared the ground. It was still miles away, but 
Masaak felt like every flap of wing brought the creature closer. Soon 
enough the glare of sunlight against snow no longer blinded him to 
the details. He could make out scales larger than his hands, their deep 
blue grayed out by age. The ancient dragon passed over them, casting 
its shadow over the entire village. There were tears in its wings, and 
areas where the scales had fallen off, but several offerings hung from 
its back, claws, and neck. 

Semi touched his shoulder as the dragon landed farther away from 
the village, a great cloud of snow obscuring it the moment it touched 
the ground. The ice rumbled under their feet. Masaak turned to her 
and smiled. 

“T'm coming this time.” 

“Good. It's beautiful.” 

They ran with several others, snow crunching under their boots, 
cold wind stinging their eyes. The sprint turned into a jog, then a 
rapid walk. That dragon sure was farther away than they'd thought! 
Masaak's breath was short and raspy, his blood pulsed against his 
temples. The heavy naltak turned to nivat, a more crystalline ice lacing 
the continent like great blue stripes. Legends said dragon always 
found nivat to land upon, as if guided to it. 

Their cemetery was made of it. Perhaps the ice called to them, 
drawing even the blind ancients to their final resting place. 

The dragon's shape grew closer. It heaved long, ragged breaths, as 


if each of them demanded a tremendous amount of energy. Masaak's 
throat tightened, and his pace slowed. All the village had slowed. 

“It's dying,” Masaak said. 

Of course it was. That was why dragons came to his village. They 
were the last stop of the Dragon Route, the final guides. But knowing 
that didn't change the intense chill in his bones. Each of the dragon's 
ragged breaths was a punch to his chest. After a reverent pause, the 
village started once more toward the dragon. They weren't here to 
gawk: they had sacred duties to accomplish. 

First they began to unload the dragon. Using the thick scales to 
climb, the village swarmed upon its back, removing the offerings it 
had received throughout his journey. The Dragon Route crisscrossed 
the world, an invisible path followed by every dragon before it died. 
The majestic beasts stopped along the way, spending several days in 
communities around the world, receiving gifts and helping with 
manual labor. In many places, it was often cause for festivals. A 
dragon's death was honored. Its soul could then return to the world, 
regenerate, and be reborn. 

Masaak caressed the old and smooth scale before he climbed to the 
shoulders. A long string had been tied around the dragon's neck, and 
from it hung small parchment-like sheets with Turoku symbols. Some 
of the calligraphy was elegant, some blocky, and some awkward in a 
way that could only belong to a child. Masaak caressed one of the 
papers, wondering what it said, before he finished the climb. Semi 
waited at the bottom, ready to catch the string and make sure it didn't 
get lost in the wind. 

They collected the artifacts in a large chest, on which each member 
of the tribe had carved a little symbol. This was their physical offering 
to every dragon: a safe place for the gifts, to be encased with previous 
strongboxes in the village's sacred shrine. 

As important as the chest was, their main duty was to insure the 
dragon reached the cemetery. Some had the strength to fly to it, but 
Masaak doubted the dragon before them did. It seemed like even 
breathing was a hardship. As his fingers worked the rope holding the 
Turoku offering, he heard several elders arguing over the best course 
of action. The dragon was massive, but nivat was smooth ice, easy for 
skates, and it snaked across the landscape like a magical path to the 
dragon cemetery. Masaak patted the dragon's large scales, then 
climbed down its neck. He let himself drop the last few feet, landing 
next to Semi. 

“T heard the elders talk about the dragon sled! They're going to use 
it!” 

She let out an excited squeal. Her hand was whirling again, and 
Masaak grinned at her. The last dragon had had the strength to fly the 


rest of the way, and stopped only for the unloading. Masaak had 
always hoped he'd get to see the dragon sled in his lifetime. Pictures 
just didn't cut it. This was going to be incredible. 
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The village spent the next twelve hours mounting the dragon on its 
sled, in the pale light of the never-setting sun. Masaak watched every 
minute of the process, helping when he could, staying long after Semi 
had returned home. Small drones were used to lift its gigantic paws, 
and the entire fleet barely sufficed to lift its body an inch of the 
ground. The dragon itself had to give one last beat of its weakened 
wings, providing just enough lift to allow the villagers to push a 
waxed board under it. The sled had been conceived hundreds of years 
ago, but its upkeep was a sacred duty, and the techniques had been 
passed down through generations. 

In front of the sled, a dozen huskies barked and played in the snow. 
They weren't strictly necessary anymore—the drones could've pulled 
the dragon just fine—but their presence was a matter of tradition. And 
when you honored dying dragons, you did not mess with traditions. 

Masaak watched the dogs play for a while, trying not to stare at the 
grand dragon. When he was close and helped get it on the sled, he 
managed to forget he was manipulating one of the world's oldest and 
most revered creatures. Standing from a distance and watching the 
dragon's belly heave slowly, however ... Masaak's throat tightened, 
and tears threatened to flow. He didn't want the dragon to die. It felt 
unfair, even knowing the creature had lived for centuries. He couldn't 
wrap his mind around how much majesty the world would lose in a 
single blow. Masaak rubbed his eyes, then spun on his heels and ran 
back toward the village. He had to do something. 

He couldn't save the dragon, of course not. Nature had to run its 
course, no matter how heartbreaking. But he could honor the creature, 
let it know how much its kind had brought to Masaak's community, 
and how grateful they were for it. 

By the time he reached the greenhouse, Masaak had worked up 
quite a sweat. His winter clothes stuck to his skin, his hands hot and 
sweaty in his mitts. He pulled these off the moment he was in the 
outer airlock, waving his hands in the air to dry them. The door to the 
antechamber hissed open as he removed his hat and ran a hand 
through his sticky hair. 

Semi looked up from inside, headphones on her ears. She didn't 
meet his eyes, instead staring at his hands. “In a hurry?” 

“Yeah. Can you help me with the bees?” 


“The bees.” 

She just repeated the word with a doubtful tone, and Masaak 
cursed himself. Semi couldn't stand the constant buzzing, or the fuzzy 
insects on her skin. They were too much to handle at once, the 
sensory input overwhelming. 

“Right, I'm sorry. Think you can gather my harvesting tools? I'll get 
dressed and get to work.” 

“Yeah.” She removed her headphones and stood up. “What's going 
on? I thought it was early for a harvest.” 

“Tt is. I just want a little.” 

Masaak finished removing his winter coat and pulled on the front 
of his shirt, to ventilate and dry it a little. He got the beekeeping gear 
out of the closet while Semi sought his toolbox. In a matter of 
minutes, he was fully dressed and protected by a veil, toolbox in hand. 
Semi tapped her foot on the ground. 

“Ever going to tell me what you have in mind?” 

“Just wanted a little treat for the dragon. A last candy.” Masaak 
wasn't sure why the dragon would want it. Did dragons have a sweet 
tooth? But he had to try. “Grandma said two young dragons carried a 
lot of the material for the greenhouse, back in the day. Fresh 
vegetables would still cost a fortune if it wasn't for them. I just want to 
say thank you.” 

“T like it.” 

She followed Masaak into the dome, staying a few meters behind 
and far from the hive when they reached it. He appreciated Semis 
simple support—she couldn't be in the bees collecting honey with him, 
but made sure to be nearby, and let him know she agreed with his 
plan. 

Masaak pulled out yesterday's frame again and set to work. The 
bees buzzed around him, a swarm of minuscule creatures enveloping 
him. His mind returned to the gigantic dragon, lying in the snow. It 
was so imposing, like a small mountain. In comparison the bees were 
nothing—literal insects to be squashed. But as Masaak gathered their 
honey, he realized both dragons and bees were essential to this world. 
Ancestral or common, huge or tiny, they were all needed. He smiled, 
slid the frame back inside its hive, then closed the little honey pot. 

“Let's go out and create the first frozen treat of the season!” 

Semi chuckled, then clapped her hands. “I'm almost jealous you're 
not giving it to me this time.” 

“Jealous of a dragon. That's just like you, Semi.” 

She laughed even more. Masaak stored the honey in a thermos, and 
they headed back out of the humid forest of the greenhouse, and into 
the dry cold of their village. 

Masaak's fingers clung to his thermos despite the thick fur mitts as 


they hurried back to the dragon. What if something had gone wrong 
while he was gone? What if the sled had left? Or worse, what if the 
dragon had died? He pushed these thoughts away, slowing only as he 
spotted the mountain-sized creature ahead, its belly still rising. There 
was time. 

Not a lot, however: the village's elders had climbed upon the sled. 
The two old women were the dragon's guides. They would be 
accompanied by their daughter, who was scratching the lead dog and 
speaking to it. Kariat always spoke with each husky on the team, and 
finished with the leader. Masaak burst into a sprint, pushing past the 
line of villagers. 

“Wait, please! I have an offering!” 

Someone grabbed his arm to stop him—his father, Masaak realized. 
He pouted a little, but waited. 

“They're ready to leave. The chest is there.” Masaak's father pointed 
at the ornate chest destined for the shrine. “Put it with the others.” 

“T can't. It's edible.” 

Without any more explanation, Masaak shook off his father's grip 
and continued toward the dragon. He stopped at the edge of the 
naltak. They needed snow, not ice. Masaak settled down cross-legged 
on the ground, then pressed the heat button on his thermos. Semi sat 
in front of him, gathering heavy snow between them in a small rise 
without tapping it. They waited a few seconds, Semi's hand circling 
midair while Masaak stretched. Then he picked up the warmed honey, 
opened the beaker, and poured it on the snow. 

A sweet scent rose as the honey cooled, making Masaak's mouth 
water. Semi slapped a wooden stick at one end of the line of honey 
and started rolling it, gathering the treat around it like a lollipop. 
When Semi handed him the final product, Masaak almost scoffed. It 
was so tiny, and the dragon so big! He still took it, and rose to his feet. 

His back straight, his gait as solemn as he could manage, Masaak 
strode toward the mighty dragon's head. It must have sensed him 
coming, because it tilted its head farther to the side. Masaak's breath 
caught at the ponderous movement, and he almost stopped. Then he 
reminded himself that he'd climbed the creature's neck the previous 
day. There was nothing to be afraid or ashamed of. He finished the 
short walk to the dragon, and set a hand on its scaly snout. 

“Dragon.” 

He received a low rumble as an answer. Masaak took a deep 
breath. How was he supposed to explain this? 

“My friend Semi and I, we wanted to thank you and your kind. So 
we made this honey treat?” He lifted it with an awkward laugh. “It's 
not much, but dragons helped us have these bees, and it's the first 
time this season I harvested honey.” 


Masaak let the honey treat hover near the dragon's mouth, waiting 
for an answer. His heart hammered against his chest, and he felt 
ridiculous. What did an ancient dragon care about honey? It was 
about to die. Sweets must be the last thing on its mind. Masaak turned 
back toward Semi, asking for help in one desperate look. What kind of 
help, he didn't know, but everyone was staring at him. 

Then he caught movement from the corner of his eye, and warm 
breath washed over him as the dragon opened its mouth. Teeth half as 
long as Masaak was tall lined it, sharp despite their age. Some had 
holes, but he didn't doubt for a second they would crush him. The 
open mouth gave out a fetid odor, and Masaak forced himself not to 
choke as he stretched his arm between two of the dragon's teeth. Part 
of him expected the creature to snap its jaws shut, tearing off his arm. 
Instead a great tongue caught the frozen honey, wooden stick 
included, and swallowed it. 

Masaak stumbled back, stunned. His chest filled with pride as the 
dragon let out a satisfied huff, then rested its head back on the 
wooden sled. The two elders took up a low tribal song, the throaty 
sound reverberating through Masaak's bones. He knew the hymn, 
reserved for death in the village. Drones came to life, their whirring 
almost covering the elders' song, and the dogs barked with excitement. 
The dragon sled inched forward with a plaintive creak, sliding on the 
crystalline nivat. 

They had been waiting on him, on the last offering. Masaak 
scrambled farther back, until he reached Semi. 

“Good job,” she whispered. 

He nodded. There was nothing else to say. The dragon's great form 
slowly made its way across the ice, resting on the largest sled in the 
world. Masaak had given the last offering. A token, really. Just a 
minuscule gift. Still, Masaak could only hope it had given the dragon 
one last moment of happiness before its final rest. 
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Community Outreach with Reluctant 
Neighbors 
(alternatively, How to Avoid Cults) 


by Kat Lerner 


Ivy gnawed the end of her pencil, tuning in and out of the Center's 
late-morning chatter. Voices from the Exchange Room next door were 
steadily rising as neighbors defended the quality of their vegetables, 
debating the science and ethics of magical enhancement versus 
conventional fertilizer as they did every morning. The arrival of the 
ten o'clock You Can Pickle That! class had everyone in a twenty-foot 
radius trying to discreetly cover their noses, but Ivy just knocked her 
foot against her desk, eyes wandering the crowd. 

She wasn't here, of course. “She's never here,” Ivy finished aloud. 

“Who's never here?” 

Ivy jerked at the voice next to her ear, toppling a stack of flower 
pots and thwacking the figure with the mangled tip of her pencil. She 
looked up to see her boss, Joe, holding a shapely gourd and rubbing 
his sleeve across his cheek. 

“Sorry,” Ivy offered, along with her own clean handkerchief. 

“What's nibblin' your cabbages today anyway?” Joe asked, 
scratching at the scraggly white hairs of his beard. “I've never known 
you to miss one of them angry pumpkin meetings.” 

Ivy's eyes grew wide as she checked the clock. “I missed the Second 
Annual Squash the Competition fourth preliminary meeting?” 

“'fraid so.” Joe leaned in, raising an eyebrow. “Myrna brought up 
her theory about Iko's winning courgettes last year being grown from 
black market magic seeds. I had to break them up before Iko lost any 
more of his hair.” 

Joe raised his bushy brows expectantly, but for once, not even 
competitive gourd-growing drama could hold her attention. 

“Something strange happened yesterday,” she said. “How much do 
you know about the witch called Win?” 


The day had begun as bright and possible as any other, Ivy running 
back and forth between the kindergarten class visiting the north 
gardens and supervising the Cooking with Enchanted Mushrooms 
workshop (legally required after last year's incident). The day couldn't 
get any better, she thought, until she read the note from Joe on her 
desk. 

“Tam ... the Chosen One,” she whispered under her breath. 

Or, as the note read: Bi-annual order came in from dragonwitch up on 
Bann Hill, but I've got an army of goblin slugs to settle a score with. List’s 
in the envelope. Leave the stuff by the hawthorn tree and try not to get 
eaten or barbequed, ha ha. xoxo, Joe. 

Ivy read the note twice more, afraid it was too good to be true. 
Finally accepting that her wishes had been granted, she grabbed two 
of the biggest shopping baskets they had and set out. 
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The wheels creaked and groaned in protest. Humming over the 
noise, Ivy shoved her shoulder against the back of the cart, the stacks 
of vegetable crates, baskets, and sacks teetering dangerously. 

“A witch. A real, live witch,” Ivy mused, turning and digging her 
heels into the dirt road. “I wonder what she'll look like, what she'll 
sound like. Maybe she'll have a third eye that can see through time. 
That would really come in handy around here.” 

Despite her reputation for being everywhere at once, Ivy had never 
met the Witch of Bann Hill. Then again, the only people in town who 
claimed to have seen her also had more colorful relationships with 
mind-altering substances. Not even Joe, who had always insisted on 
delivering her rare orders himself, had met her face to face. 

Eventually, Ivy's mind wandered back to Joe's note and its 
somewhat indelicate warning. She knew that naturally, when people 
were left with a mystery and long hours alone with their vegetables, 
speculation is bound to grow limbs and run off with the hedge 
trimmers. One of the more popular theories was that her house was 
guarded by a fearsome, bloodthirsty dragon. Some claimed there were 
two or three of them living there, others that there was one with three 
heads. A few more creative theories, inspired by Nectar Night at the 
Village Green, stated the dragons were in fact her offspring from a 
union with a distant volcano god, or else transformed lovers who had 


jilted her. 

Ivy didn't care about any of it. To her, Bann Hill was the final 
frontier, the last great unknown in Sunnydale city limits. Or as she'd 
said, it was the wild, untamed sea, and the witch her Moby Dick (and 
no amount of persuasion could move her from that metaphor). 

All too soon, a gnarled hawthorn loomed over the path ahead. Ivy 
slowed her pace. She could at least pretend she had planned to stop. 

“You know,” she began, tilting her head as if deep in thought, 
“there's been a sharp uptick in bogie sightings recently, at least three 
confirmed in the last six years. It'd be a shame if any of her goods 
were damaged, and of course we don't want to start attracting hordes 
of bogies.” She shrugged. “I might as well just take this the rest of the 
way to her house. It's probably right up ahead anyway.” Gripping the 
handle of the cart, she shoved forward. “Anything to help a neighbor.” 

It took twenty minutes and two ripe blisters to reach the top of the 
hill and the crunchy gravel road leading to the witch's house. 

“She'll sure be happy I took the initiative,” Ivy wheezed, throwing 
herself bodily against the cart to move it a foot farther along the path. 
“She could've hurt herself trying to move this all the way from that 
tree.” 

The fact of the witch being able to use magic was sadly lost on Ivy. 

Looking up, she took in the cottage perched atop a stack of 
crumbling steps, a roof cut like the crooked point of a witch's hat. 
Wind chimes made of white wood clinked and rattled hollowly over 
the door. Dark moss clung to the sides of the house like patches of fur, 
and the path ahead was bordered by vaguely threatening hedges. 

“Tt could use a fresh coat of paint,” Ivy hummed, leaving the cart 
where it sat and tapping her chin. She drank in every detail, peering 
this way and that, scribbling mental notes. “No giant lizards as far as I 
can see.” 

Combing her fingers through her hair, she summoned what she'd 
been told was her most charming smile and delivered three friendly 
knocks to the door. 

Seconds ticked by. The wind chimes swayed and clacked 
uncomfortably. 

“Helloooo. Ms. Witch? I've brought the things you ordered from 
town,” Ivy called, rapping harder on the door. “Um, some of it's 
perishable?” 

Peering around, Ivy noticed the front window—though clouded 
with grime—had a hole in it the size of her fist, and through it spilled 
the green glow of an algae lamp. 

“So, I may have taken a few liberties with your order,” she said 
loudly, leaning over to speak into the hole. She didn't look in, of 
course. She had some standards. “I just figured since you don't come 


into town a lot, you should be well stocked up here. It's a pretty good 
walk up that hill. Not that I minded, of course! Actually, it was great 
to get out of the gardens for a while and, you know, get some fresh 
air.” Ivy shook her head. “Speaking of which, we have an amazing 
autumn lineup of events and programs that you might be interested 
in. Fall color zip lining, workshops on non-violent communication 
with fae folk—led by a certified instructor—and of course our second 
annual gourd-raising contest, Squash the Competition. Though, that can 
get a bit rough, so you might not want to make that your first event. 
You could join us for Pancakes through the Realms tomorrow morning 
though. We meet every Saturday. ” 

Ivy leaned closer to the window, listening for footsteps. Not a 
shuffle, patter, or creak. She chewed her lip, trying to stop herself 
from looking directly into the window crack. Thankfully, before she 
could inch any closer, she was struck by an idea. “Hey, you know, I 
think I have an annual program catalogue in the cart. Let me just—” 

As she turned, the sound of a metal lock being pulled echoed 
through the door. Ivy spun back around, running nearly teeth-first 
into the rusted barrel of an old rifle. 

“What is this thing?” Ivy asked, grabbing the metal neck and 
peering into it, moving it this way and that. She spotted a gnarled oak 
wand tied to the left side of the barrel. “Oh. Oh!” Her head shot up, 
grinning widely. “Good morning.” 

Clutching the improvised weapon was a young woman no older 
than Ivy, hidden under a lumpy knit cap with ear flaps and a heavy 
wool coat that was three sizes too big. Her brow was furrowed over 
amber eyes, fixed in a frown as she took Ivy in from head to toe. 

“Who ...” she started. “Who are you? You're not that old man with 
the white beard.” Scowling, she lifted the wand-rifle higher as if Ivy 
would argue. 

“Very perceptive,” Ivy agreed and held out a hand. “Actually, my 
name is Ivy Stokes. I don't think I caught your name.” 

“That's because I didn't give it.” 

Ivy hummed. “I'll just call you Ms. Witch, then?” 

The girl groaned as if struck with indigestion. “Call me Win,” she 
said through gritted teeth. 

“A name for success,” Ivy nodded, smoothly pulling out the wad of 
pamphlets she'd stuffed in her back pocket on her way out of the 
Center. “Well, Win, I'm the director of operations and community 
outreach at the Sunnydale Community Cooperative Center. If you 
have a few minutes, I'd love to talk to you about how you can get 
involved in some of our programs. We have events happening almost 
every day! Of course, our schedule always has room for new things, 
especially from people with special or ... unusual skills.” 


She tried not to angle too obviously. While she may have jotted 
down ten or fifteen rough ideas for classes and workshops she and the 
witch could co-facilitate, she didn't want to scare her off before she'd 
even been added to the general volunteer roster. 

“Hold on.” Win lowered her rifle, propping it at her side. “Are you 
the one responsible for clearing out all that putrid rot-bush from the 
highland roads last summer?” 

“Oh, you noticed that?” Ivy shrugged bashfully. “I guess, yeah. I 
mean, I smelled like a year-old corpse for a solid two weeks, but it 
was worth it.” 

Win's eyes narrowed to slits. “You know, I used the buds of the rot- 
bush for potpourri. Now my house smells like the lavender you 
planted. It's disgusting.” 

Before the smile had time to slide off Ivy's face, Win stepped back 
into the house and slammed the door behind her. Ivy stared ahead in 
shock, jaw slack, eyes fixed on the door as if the wood grain would 
spell out an explanation. She heard the whine and clunk of the lock 
sliding back into place, followed by a chain she hadn't heard before. 

“Also,” Win called out the cracked window, “I'm not paying for the 
stuff I didn't order.” 


Joe chuckled heartily. “Well, no wonder your string beans are in a 
tangle. Might as well be the popular kid getting turned down for the 
spring dance by ... well, by the witch.” 

“Tt just doesn't make any sense. Who turns down free weekly 
pancakes?” 

Joe set his gourd on the desk and patted her shoulder. “Try not to 
take it personally, little thing. Some people are different and have 
different interests. Nothing you can do about that.” 

“That's it!” Ivy cried, jabbing the still-slobbery pencil towards her 
boss. “Joe, you're a genius.” 

“Err ...” He frowned, backing out of arm's reach. 

“IT just need to show her we can relate to her interests.” Eyes 
darting around in thought, Ivy ignored Joe's protests in favor of 
grabbing an eclectic stack of flyers and racing towards the door. “I'm 
taking my lunch break,” she called over her shoulder. 

Shaking his head, Joe plucked a stringy carrot from Ivy's pencil 
mug and bit into it. “Why don't we all just do that?” 
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Ivy grinned through her wheezing as she shifted her load into the 
crook of her arm and knocked. Thankfully, the door opened after only 
one round this time, though Win looked even less impressed. 

“Winnie,” she started. “Can I call you Winnie?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

“Ts it short for Winifred?” 

“Nope.” 

“Will you tell me what it's short for?” 

“Not a chance.” 

Silence yawned between them. Ivy frowned, trying to remember 
the speech she'd prepared on the way. 

“You know, with that cargo ship you hauled up here yesterday, I'm 
not gonna need anything for at least two years.” 

“T thought you ordered bi-annually. Doesn't that mean every two 
years?” 

Win scowled. “No, it means twice a year.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course I'm sure!” 

“Then what would be the word for every two years?” 

“It—” she started, blinking and screwing her eyes shut. “Is this 
some form of hazing? I told you yesterday, I don't want to join your 
weird vegetable cult.” 

“Well then,” Ivy grinned, lifting her laden tray, “you'll be happy to 
hear that there are no vegetables in these pancakes.” Waggling her 
eyebrows, she shoved the tray into Win's chest. “Just triple berry and 
fresh-ground cinnamon. No frills.” 

Win stared at the plate like she wanted to set it on fire. “And what 
are those?” 

“Those,” Ivy peered over the tray, deflating, “are banana halves 
decorated like dolphins. Yeah, I forgot to take those off. The point is, 
though, I have a proposition for you. I was thinking, we have our 
monthly craft bee coming up, and we're still looking for a host. I was 
going to go with my Bee a Friend theme if no one else volunteered, but 
I think people are getting tired of it. Anyway, I thought you might be 
more comfortable meeting people in your own home, and a craft bee 
would be perfect for you, don't you think?” 

Win folded her arms. “Why?” 

“You know ... like witchcraft.” 

“Does everything have to be a pun with you?” 

Ivy bit her lip. “If the cauldron fits?” 

The door slammed shut between them so fast it rattled on its 
hinges. 

“Oh come on, that was charm-ing!” Ivy called after the witch. 


Sighing, she turned and walked down the steps. “At least she took the 
pancakes.” 


Two days later, Win opened the door to an empty doorstep. 

Ivy?” 

Without warning, Ivy hung her head down over the edge of the 
roof. “Morning, sunshine!” 

“Aaah!” Win shrieked, grabbing her rifle by the neck and swinging 
it overhead. 

“Hey, whoa!” Ivy pulled back, reaching a palm out to placate her. 
“Before you go to that place, let me explain what we're doing.” 

Win spun around on the doorstep, gripping the rifle in both hands. 
“We?” 

Swinging her legs over the roof's edge, she hopped down. “I noticed 
that a few of your solar tiles were cracked, so I thought I'd recruit a 
few volunteers to help me replace them.” 

Win looked up to see four nervous teenagers clutching at a 
glittering green roof. 

“Okay, so once we got up there, I saw that all your tiles were out- 
of-date, so we installed a new system. It's great though, trust me. 
These are at least twenty-five percent more efficient.” 

Win's mouth twisted towards her nose. “I like it dim.” 

“Also, why don't you fix your window? It lets all your heat out.” 

“T like it cold.” 

Hands on her hips, Ivy met her frown for frown. “Are you always 
this inflexible?” 

A brow twitched up. “I can be plenty flexible.” 

Ivy eyed her warily as she pointed the rifle towards the quivering 
teenagers and flicked it towards the sky. Groaning and popping, the 
roof began detaching from the frame, curling back like a taco until the 
four slid off, fruitlessly scrabbling at the smooth tiles for purchase. 

Though not quite a smile, Win looked smugger than ever. Ivy 
squinted. “That's really bad for the tiles, Win. They're brand new.” 
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Ivy drummed on the door in a frantic beat. 

“What?” Win called from inside. 

“Come quick! I need your help!” 

A muffled grunt. “You need more help than I can give.” 


“Everyone in town—they're cursed!” 
“T'll say, if they're living next door to you.” 
Ivy kicked the door. “Dammit, Win!” 
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Ivy paced the path she'd cleared in her cluttered office, pulling a 
magenta marker from her hair. “There's something I'm missing here 

She stared up at the whiteboard, almost completely hidden behind 
color-coded diagrams, order receipts dating back seven years, printed 
wiki pages on witch social mores, and her top twenty “can't fail” 
pancake recipes. 

“Ivy, why don't you leave the poor girl alone?” Joe said from the 
doorway. “She obviously doesn't want people poking around up there 
or she wouldn't be keeping dragons, would she?” 

Not bothering to turn around, Ivy drew a loud pink line from one 
side of the board to the other. “That's just gossip, Joe. You know how 
people in this town are when they get an idea in their heads. They just 
can't let it go.” 

“Imagine that.” Sighing, he rubbed at his bushy white eyebrows. 
“Why don't you go see some of the folk in town who'd take more 
kindly to your help? As in, everyone else? A wet cat, maybe?” 

“That's who I'm thinking of here, Joe.” Ivy brandished her marker 
almost like a wand. “Everyone. All of us. She's lived alone up there for 
how many years, and as a witch? She probably has skills that would 
revolutionize how this town runs. And I know there's something we 
can do for her too. I just have to figure out ...” she stepped back from 
the board, trying to connect the dots, “what that is.” 
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It was late afternoon. The wind was growing teeth and Ivy's hair 
stuck up in every direction, but she didn't care. 

“T know you're in there,” she called, landing slow, baritone blows 
against the door. “Come on, I just want to talk! Please?” 

There was no answer. 

“Win, are you okay?” Ivy pressed her ear against the door. “Are 
you hurt? If you can reach a broom, bang it once for yes and twice for 
no.” 

A few faint scuffles sounded in the distance, but nothing else. 

Stomach knotting with worry, she scanned the area around the 


door, not quite knowing what she was looking for. A spare key? A 
note? Signs of fae abduction? 

“Aha!” she exclaimed, grasping a doorbell tassel she hadn't noticed 
before. “She's got to hear this.” 

Ivy gave the tassel a good yank, and it yelped. 

Down with it came a small body covered in bottle-green scales. 

Diving forward, she caught the creature in her arms before it could 
hit the ground. It was no bigger than a scrawny cat, head lolling on an 
awkwardly long neck as it squirmed in her unfamiliar arms. Its wings 
were no help, one stuck in the crook of Ivy's elbow, the other flapping 
like a wagging tail. 

“Shh, it's okay, little one,” she murmured, loosening her hold and 
stroking the creature's cool snout. With a tiny whine, it looked up at 
her with milky white eyes, sniffing and snorting puffs of air against 
her fingers. “Hey, that tickles!” 

Apparently deciding to approve of Ivy, the creature dug its claws 
into her shirt and wriggled its head into her front pocket, poking 
around curiously. “Oh, uh—okay, that's fine. That's just—” 

Her words cut off as the door wrenched open. Ivy spun around and 
saw her own look of surprise mirrored in Win's face, both of them 
frozen in a tense, inscrutable moment. Ivy opened her mouth to say 
something, but the only thing she could think of was that she'd never 
seen Win's hair. Usually buried under wooly hats and coats, her long 
black locks hung free around her shoulders, which were covered in 
only one layer of plaid flannel. It gave Ivy the odd feeling she was 
seeing Win naked. 

“Sorry! I was just ... ” 

“Princess Emmie,” Win cut in, rushing forward to scoop the 
creature from Ivy's arms. It whined as its head was pulled from her 
shirt pocket, lint dangling from its mouth. “Thanks,” Win murmured, 
cradling the bundle of scales to her chest. “She's been missing since 
yesterday, and she can't see yet, so ...” 

Ivy nodded, head foggy and off-kilter. Princess what? 

“T think she got your arm,” Ivy heard. 

“Hmm?” 

“You're bleeding a little.” 

Ivy jumped at the feel of a warm hand on her elbow. She looked 
down in surprise, hardly noticing the angry red scratch or trickle of 
crimson sliding down her forearm. 

“Come on. I'll get you a bandage.” 

Following the tug forward, Ivy found herself standing in a small 
living room, tidy but for several mangled sticks and feathers littered 
across the furniture. 

“Wait here,” Win said, disappearing down the hallway. Ivy stood in 


the middle of the room, eyes roaming the dozens of half-melted 
candles lining the shelves and potted herbs perched around an 
overstuffed chair covered in mismatched patches. An algae lamp 
burbled in the corner, bathing everything in a soft green glow. 

And just like standing still in a garden long enough brings the birds 
and butterflies closer, several curious snouts came peeking out from 
open drawers and behind stacks of books, upside down from the 
rafters and around the open doors. Ivy stared back at them 
breathlessly, afraid to move as though the scene around her might 
shatter. 

“Sorry for the mess,” Win said, stomping back into the room. As 
soon as the dragons saw her, they pounced, weaving through her feet, 
clawing their way up her pants, flapping their stubby wings for 
attention. Win shooed them off, motioning for Ivy to hold her arm out. 

“Don't worry about it. I do the same to my pencils.” Ivy laughed, 
with just an edge of hysteria. Win's hands were rough but gentle as 
she smoothed the bandage around Ivy's arm. She swallowed. “So ... 
these are your dragons?” 

“Either that or really messed up cats.” 

Ivy nodded, not registering the joke. “Is this a dream?” Win pulled 
the wand from her rifle and stuck Ivy with the tip. “Ow, hey! I'm 
injured!” 

One corner of Win's lips twitched upwards. “Doesn't look like a 
dream to me.” 

“You could've just said that,” Ivy groused, making a show of 
rubbing her bandaged arm. 

Win raised an eyebrow. “And when have you ever actually listened 
to a word I said?” 

“J—when ...” Ivy opened her mouth and closed it, settling for 
crossing her arms and sticking out her chin indignantly. 

“Oh right, I forgot about that time,” Win teased, but there was no 
edge to it. 

They stared at each other for a few seconds, until Win cleared her 
throat and looked away. Ivy was about to take the hint and excuse 
herself when Win cut in. 

“Since you're here, you might as well make yourself useful.” She 
moved to a cupboard, grabbing two pairs of gloves and walking 
towards the back door. “How are you with a table saw?” 

“I...” Ivy blinked, then rushed to follow her. “I'm great with all 
standard power tools. I actually led a remedial carpentry workshop for 
seniors last year. We built birdhouses.” 

Win snorted. “Grab a hammer before I change my mind.” 
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Over the next two weeks, Ivy and Win cut shelves for the broom 
shed, scraped the moss and algae from the greenhouse's glass panels, 
repainted the house (the same color, despite Ivy's many suggestions), 
and re-attached the warped roof. One afternoon, after a crash course 
in whittling ritual spoons, Ivy was spread out on a blanket on the 
grassy bluff behind the house. Two chipped mugs of cold tea sat 
beside her, and a half dozen dragons milled around, climbing over her 
legs and snapping at each other in between brief naps sprawled across 
her lap. “You're nothing like I thought,” Ivy whispered as she stroked 
down a knobby, ruby-ridged back. The dragon's forked tongue hung 
out of her mouth, vibrating with gentle snores. 

Behind her, footsteps swished through the grass until something 
soft hit the back of her head. 

“Here, you're getting your fancy clothes dirty.” 

“Hey!” Ivy squawked, pulling the worn plaid work shirt off her 
shoulder. Win plucked two dragons from the blanket and sat down 
beside her, setting them back on her lap. They snuffled and yawned, 
but didn't bother waking up. “Thanks, but it's just an old t-shirt from 
the Center. I don't mind.” 

Win looked down and read the print. “Fourth Annual Gluten-Free 
Bake-Off for Fae Food Addiction Awareness.” 

“One of my first events,” Ivy grinned. “Still, not fancy.” 

Looking over, Ivy watched as Win flicked a finger over her tea, 
tendrils of steam rising instantly. 

“Whoa.” Ivy's eyes widened, shoving her mug into Win's space. 
“Can you do mine too?” 

Win rolled her eyes good-naturedly, nodding to the spare shirt. 
“Put it on anyway so I can forget the only reason youre here is to 
brainwash me into your creepy togetherness cult. You're actually good 
at home repair. I'd rather not use a banishing spell on you just yet.” 

Fighting back a smile, Ivy narrowed her eyes. “You know, most 
people would agree I have more reason to worry here, sitting with a 
witch, buried in dragons, out where no one can hear my screams.” 

“Hmm, that gives me an idea ...” Win tapped her chin thoughtfully. 
Ivy whacked her on the arm. “Hey, I was out here minding my own 
business until you showed up. And kept showing up. Again, and again, 
and again.” 

“All right, I get it,” Ivy huffed. “But you can't blame all of 
Sunnydale for that.” 

“No, but I can blame them for thinking their pumpkins' honor is 
worth assault charges.” 

Ivy's shoulders slumped. “I should've never told you about Squash 


the Competition.” 

“Tt's not like I was surprised. Disturbed, yes. Reaffirmed in my 
hermitude, absolutely. But not surprised.” 

“What about all the good they do for each other though?” Ivy 
pressed. “Crop sharing so everyone gets balanced meals even if some 
of their plants didn't make it. Family dinners the whole town is invited 
to. That's what I love about Sunnydale and what we do at the Center. 
Nobody's left out, because everyone has something to offer. A person's 
... uniqueness just means there's more we can learn from them. Don't 
you think?” 

Beside her, Win stared at the dozing dragon in her lap and tucked it 
closer to her body. “I don't think everyone sees it that way.” 

“Maybe they don't ramble on as much as I do, but—” 

“No, Ivy,” Win cut in. “There are still weeds, still pests. Doesn't 
matter how long they've been there. If they're not what people want, 
they're intruders.” 

Ivy blinked, remembering the stories of the vicious beasts of Bann 
Hill warding off visitors. She shook her head. “People just don't know 
you. It's not like they think you're evil or anything. They just think 
you're a lot more intimidating than you are.” Win's head shot up. “Not 
that you're not very scary when you want to be,” Ivy amended. 

Smiling weakly, Win let her gaze fall back to her lap. “Yeah, well, 
that's the price of these guys.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Win shifted and squirmed until a sleeping dragon's disapproving 
chirp stilled her. Sighing, she leaned back in defeat. “I grew up in this 
tiny village over the next hill,” she said. “There were other witches 
besides me. A few actually, and they had a big influence in town. But 
they were all water witches, whereas I”—she gestured toward their 
still-steaming mugs—“am more inclined to fire.” 

“That's why you get along so well with the dragons,” Ivy finished, 
eyes wide in wonder. “It's almost like you're one of them.” 

On cue, the dragon in Ivy's lap hiccupped, spitting a tiny fireball 
into a lock of her hair. Win sighed and dunked it into Ivy's mug until 
it fizzled out, a fresh plume of steam rising. 

“Couldn't you have done that with magic?” 

“Probably,” Win conceded. “Anyway, people in my old village had 
this idea that dragons were really destructive and menacing.” She 
waved her hand like she was batting a fly. “They were hicks. They 
loved all those stupid stories where the dragons trapped princesses 
and hoarded gold, you know? Never mind they were hunted almost to 
extinction and those 'brave knights' bought their scales for armor.” She 
blew out a breath. “When they found out I had a 'connection' with 
them, as they called it, things got weird. Not that they would confront 


me, of course. Couldn't shatter the illusion of their perfect, 
harmonious community.” Win barked a hollow laugh. “Except that kid 
who found me out here after I moved and shattered my window. He 
must've missed that meeting.” 

Ivy's eyes bugged. She whipped around to look at the house as if 
the vandal would still be there. “That's why your window's broken?” 

Win nodded. 

Anger swirling in her stomach, Ivy sputtered. “What was his name? 
Where does he live?” 

“Ivy ...” 

“T will hunt him down, Win.” She leaned in close, pointing a finger 
at Win's nose. “I will hunt him down, and I will make him pay. I'm 
licensed to drive a backhoe and I know where to get a lot of goat 
manure.” 

“Really? I would've guessed you'd go after their zoning permits.” 

“T can do that too. Hit 'em from all angles.” 

The corner of Win's mouth twitched. “Well that's ... nice, but it was 
years ago.” 

“Then why don't you get it fixed?” 

Win shrugged. “Whenever I start thinking going into Sunnydale 
might be a good idea, it reminds me. I'll do whatever I need to protect 
these dragons.” 

Ivy leaned back as it dawned on her. “You let the rumors fly on 
purpose,” she said, shaking her head in disbelief. 

“Hey, it keeps people out.” Glancing sideways at Ivy, she smirked. 
“Well, people with any sense, at least.” 

Bypassing that comment, Ivy picked the dragon off her lap, 
ignoring its sleepy protests to face Win. “Listen, you have nothing to 
worry about. I know the people of Sunnydale can seem a bit eccentric, 
but they're reasonable when they need to be. They're not hateful, and 
they certainly wouldn't hurt your dragons.” 

Win looked up. “No?” 

“Of course not.” Ivy laughed. “The only reason people were freaked 
out was because they thought there was some kind of giant monster 
dragon up here.” 

Like a light had switched off, Win's eyes flickered down and out of 
focus. Ivy ducked, trying to meet her gaze, but Win turned and stared 
out towards the valley. Frowning, Ivy looked down to the dragon in 
Win's lap. Its wings were stretched wide as if to catch the sun, and Ivy 
watched in awe as light swirled lazily beneath the leathery skin. When 
Win spoke, Ivy startled as if caught seeing something she shouldn't. 

“T just don't think it's in the cards for me right now.” 

She wanted to ask. She wanted to ask a lot of things, but caught the 
words on her lips before she could undo any more of their progress. 


Instead, she settled for a nod, shifting back to sit side-by-side. “You're 
wrong about one thing, though.” 

Win still didn't meet her eyes. “Oh yeah? What?” 

“T'm not here just to brainwash you into a cult.” Win raised an 
eyebrow. “I mean, I'm not here to do that at all, obviously. But, even if 
it weren't for the Center—” 

“You're saying you'd be bugging me no matter what?” 

“'fraid so.” 

Win sighed, sipping her cold-again tea. “We all have our burdens to 
bear.” 


Win sat on her back stoop, savagely chewing the end of a yew 
wand, forehead creased in thought. On the horizon, dirty gray clouds 
crept across the skyline. Another day, Win might've scowled and 
chased them away, taking out her itchy-hot frustrations on the water 
droplets until they dissipated into the air. She probably should, but 
today they seemed too fitting for Win to remove them. Nearby, the 
clack-clack of tiny claws against the floor made her jump. She grabbed 
for the whittling knife and block of misshapen wood she'd abandoned, 
letting the wand disappear into the grass. Just as well, she thought. It'd 
probably liquefy the bones in my arm if I tried using it now. 

“What's up, Jules?” she asked the sapphire-blue dragon who stood 
at her knee, flicking his tongue curiously. “Enjoying the peace and 
quiet?” 

She dragged the dull knife against the wood. 

“Yeah, it feels like forever since we've had a day where that girl's 
not banging our door down, huh?” 

The dragon blinked and tilted his head. 

“T know,” she continued. “Finally, I can hear myself think without 
the incessant blabbering about ... waffles made of kale, and everyone 
loving each other or whatever.” 

Striking the block hard, she wedged the knife into the wood. She 
yanked at it to wriggle it loose. 

“Bit out of practice, aren't I? That's okay. Perfect way to enjoy our 
peace and quiet.” 

“Fe ah eye-et,” the dragon parroted, swishing his tail. 

Win glared. 


“The thing is, at this point it's just rude.” 

Win paced back and forth from the kitchen to the living room, 
heavy boots clomping against the floor. 

“T was counting on her help with all these projects. I mean, she was 
practically throwing herself at me to help, and then she just up and 
disappears for days without a word?” She put her hands on her hips, 
scoffing. “I wouldn't even want her to come back now. If she does, I'm 
not letting her in, and no amount of moony eyes from you is going to 
stop me.” She stopped to point an accusing finger at Princess Emmie. 

From the front of the house, a clatter sounded. Win whipped 
towards the door. However, instead of a girl with overly energetic 
hair, she saw two dragons standing around a broken flower pot, 
ducking their heads sheepishly. She turned back and caught Princess 
Emmie watching her. “Oh, shut up.” 
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Win looked down at her wood block, trying to remember what 
she'd been trying to carve. 

“Tt looks like a depressed eggplant,” Win said, quite accurately. 
“Ivy'd probably love it.” She tossed it onto the pile of unfortunate 
wooden vegetables beside her. 

The sky was overcast, hanging low and soppy, and Win felt listless 
under it. 

Tiny grunts and rustling sounded behind her, and she cast a 
sidelong glance at the lanky, opal-scaled dragon dragging a worn plaid 
work shirt out to the edge of the step. She dropped it in a heap and 
circled over it several times, plucking it with her claws and curling up 
in the middle of the makeshift nest. 

Win cleared her throat and looked away. “There's no need to be so 
melodramatic, Mistress Moonbeam.” 
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Early the next morning, Win crashed through the house, grabbing 
for spare amulets and digging through the cupboard for her second 
rubber boot. Around the house, dragons blinked open bleary eyes, 
some following her in groggy curiosity. 

“All right, you all are driving me up the wall,” she announced, 
winding a chunky knit scarf around her neck until it hid half her face, 
“so I'm going down to find out what happened to that girl you got so 
attached to. Hopefully her Center hasn't taken her as a human 


sacrifice.” Stomping through the doorway, she stopped to poke her 
head back inside. “I hope that for your sake.” 

Hunching like a turtle in its shell, Win trudged down the hill and 
onto the main road on the outskirts of town. It was drizzling in fits 
and starts like a leaky roof. Grimacing as the cool water slid down her 
hair, she already wondered what had possessed her to leave her 
house. 

Looking up, she saw a figure bicycling towards her, a smudge of 
loud colors between the gray road and the grayer sky. An uninvited 
thrill danced in her stomach. “Ivy?” 

As they drew closer, a shaft of light fell through the clouds between 
them, illuminating both of their faces. The silver-haired man on the 
bicycle swerved wildly, bespectacled eyes round as radishes as they 
locked on Win. Sighing, she mumbled a few words and flicked a finger 
out. A spark shot and rippled through the air, and man and bicycle 
were steered away just before driving into a drainage ditch. 

“Hey, do you know where I can find this girl Ivy?” she called, 
trying to remain at least twenty feet from the man. “You probably 
know her. She has brown curly hair and this super annoying thing 
where she smiles constantly?” 

“Ivy?” the man repeated, blinking in surprise. “Course I know her. I 
changed a few of her diapers when she was just a tot.” 

Win growled into her scarf until raindrops began to vaporize as 
they hit her head. “Well that's a nice memory, but it doesn't really 
help me find her now, does it?” 

“S'pose not,” the man agreed, scratching his bald spot. “She's a 
difficult one to pin down on a good day, but now she's runnin’ herself 
ragged gettin' everyone ready for the storm.” 

“What storm?” 

As she said it, a gust of wind blew between them, and Win froze. 
On the surface, it was humid and heavy, but underneath it had a 
flavor, a scent. One Win knew well. 

“Water magic,” she murmured. 

She hadn't noticed it. How could she have missed it? Close enough 
to stretch its tentacles under her nose, and she hadn't noticed it. 

Vaguely, she heard the man chattering about his tomato plants. She 
tuned him out and concentrated on the magic in the atmosphere, 
following the trail back to its source. It was mortifying how little 
effort it took once she quieted her tangled thoughts. Beyond the valley 
and hills, swelling clouds and currents of orphaned water magic 
drifted towards each other, colliding, sparking, no one bothering to 
control them. No one bothering to clean up their mess. It was a 
garbage heap, the air suffused with more water magic than it could 
absorb. Left alone, the energy festered, lost and angry, wandering 


blind. It fed on itself, disparate threads weaving into a whirling blur, 
faster and faster. Distantly, she felt the scrape of the road on her knees 
as she dropped, an unfamiliar hand gripping her shoulder. They were 
faint voices lost in the roar of magic, pushing and pulling her. It was 
all she could smell and taste, drowning her in it. She gasped, and for a 
second she thought she felt her lungs flood with water, until she 
realized she was choking on the foulest odor she had ever 
encountered. 

“Ack—blegh!” Win sputtered, snapping back into her body and 
recoiling from the source of the stench. She buried her nose and 
mouth in her scarf, glaring watery eyes at the wrinkly brown fruit the 
bicycle man had thought it wise to shove under her nose. Win 
wondered if she should have let him ride into the drainage ditch after 
all. 

“Err ... sorry about that,” the man said, shoving the fruit back into 
his bag. “Morgueberries aren't everyone's cup o' tea, but it seemed like 
you were crashin' pretty hard.” 

Brow creased with concern, he held out a hand to help her up. Win 
stared at it warily, but took it, letting herself be tugged to her feet. 

“Hey now, you all right?” he said, nodding at their joined hands. 
Win looked down and saw her hands tremble, knuckles white. Her 
mouth welled up with saliva, the acrid taste of polluted water magic 
still on her tongue, and she had to fight the urge to spit it out. She 
wanted to run, like she had before. She could, too. Underground. Into 
the mountains, if she was quick enough. This town didn't have more 
than a day. Maybe not even that. 

“Do you want me to find Ivy for you?” the man asked, delicately 
ignoring Win's nails digging into his hands. “She manages to be 
everywhere at once on a normal day, so I'm sure I'll find her.” 

“Ivy?” she said, her voice thin and distant. She shook her head. 
“No.” 

Her hands slackening in his, she pulled away and turned back up 
the road, feeling the threads of herself unravel. 
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Sunnydale was in chaos. 

A week ago, it hadn't been worse than any typical Saturday at the 
height of apple season. Now, as the sky turned bruise green and 
crackled with lights like a million cameras flashing, Ivy was beginning 
to question her can-do attitude. 

“Just grab what you can carry and get indoors,” she shouted over 
the shrieking winds. Half the town was running seemingly in circles 


through the streets with anything from a backpack full of heirloom 
seeds to three yowling cats and a wheel of cheddar. 

“Everyone, this is not a normal storm. Please, we've bagged and 
boarded up as much as we can. It's going to hit any minute!” Her 
words were swallowed in the wind and the frantic chatter on the 
streets. Ivy scanned her clipboard. Her neatly organized evacuation 
checklist had fallen into disarray an hour ago. “What's the protocol for 
sparkly sea foam storms?” 

“Will ya look at that!” a man cried next to her, stopping in the 
middle of the street to point skyward. 

“Yes, we've all seen it, Frank,” Ivy said. “Will you get inside?” 

“What is it?” a woman squinted. Three others stopped and joined 
her. Another held up his wheel of cheddar to shield them from the 
wind. 

Ivy gawked at them. “Guys, we're not birdwatching here!” 

Breaking into the front of the crowd, a little girl waved a chubby 
hand over her head. “Dragon! Dragon!” 

Ivy's heart skipped and skidded. She turned and looked up at the 
looming storm, a funnel of blurred blue and silver making the air 
around it ripple. 

And flying straight toward it was a dragon. Long as a cottage from 
nose to tail, its obsidian scales gleamed in its own light, wings encased 
in white-hot, diaphanous flames. It turned its head, and its eyes were 
strangely familiar, like warm honey or amber. 

Ivy dropped her clipboard, pages flapping in the wind. “ ... Win?” 

The crowd was rooted to the spot, no longer caring about the 
debris swirling around them. Neighbors wandered out of their locked 
houses and shelters to join them, but Ivy just stood with her mouth 
hanging open as if to catch snowflakes. Overhead, the dragon beat its 
wings hard against the driving winds, straining forward what seemed 
only inches before being blown back. A streak of silver flew from the 
storm's edge and grazed the dragon's wing, drawing a collective gasp 
from the crowd. A rattling cry echoed across the sky between them, 
and with a final push, the dragon corkscrewed forward until the storm 
swallowed it completely. 

The crowd broke into a cacophony of panicked voices, but Ivy 
barely heard it. Her eyes were fixed on the point where the dragon 
had disappeared, willing it to leap back through the angry whorl. 
Instead, the storm shuddered and growled, tearing wildly from side to 
side. Sparks flew in every direction as if it was trying to rip itself 
apart. Ivy wasn't sure she was breathing. Around her, people started 
murmuring, no doubt giving the dragon up for dead. They were 
probably right, Ivy knew. She should turn around and get people back 
inside. If only she could make her legs work. 


If only that wasn't Win. 

She stared up at the storm, looming, angry, otherworldly. “Give her 
back,” she said. As the words left her, a warm golden light flickered 
and flared deep in the belly of the storm. 

At first, she thought she was imagining it, staring too long at the 
brilliant and terrible magic and seeing stars. The second time, it 
stayed and grew. Swelling, expanding, an explosion in slow motion. 
Ivy's eyes burned and welled with tears, but she didn't blink. The wall 
of the storm seemed to grow thin, the conflagration pressing against it 
until it cracked. Beneath her, the ground shuddered, and a blinding 
flash of light was all she saw before being knocked off her feet. 

Seconds ticked by. Ivy sat hunched and huddled with the crowd, all 
of them still and silent, waiting for aftershocks. Now that she had 
turned away, she was afraid to look back and see what remained. 
Until she felt a warm droplet hit the back of her neck. Her head shot 
up, and another raindrop splashed on her cheek. Then another. The 
rest of the town began to unfurl around her, looking up and sighing as 
the scattered storm fell as gentle autumn rain as far as the eye could 
see. 

Ivy stood on shaking legs, searching the skies until she caught the 
spread of dragon wings high on a hill's peak. Their blazing aura 
softened, they shrank and folded themselves into familiar shoulders 
behind long sheets of windswept black hair, and by the time two 
heavy boots touched down on the grass, they was gone. 
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The sun broke over the horizon the next morning, a long shadow 
stretching out from Ivy's feet as she reached the top of Bann Hill. 

“I was wondering when you'd finally show up.” 

Ivy froze, taking in the sight. Win sat on her front step, wrapped in 
a quilt and sipping from a chipped mug, several dragons clambering 
around her. She looked just like she always had to Ivy, which was the 
strangest part. 

Win nodded toward the packages under Ivy's arms. “What's all 
that?” 

Smiling crookedly, Ivy held out one of the boxes. “I wasn't sure 
what kind of medicine might be needed after battling a magical storm, 
so—” 

“Pancakes,” Win finished. “Perfect.” 

“Now this one.” Ivy handed over a large wrapped package. “Open 
it.” 

Eyeing her with mock-suspicion, Win tore through the paper, 


drawing a quiet gasp. 

Ivy shrugged. “You're not the only one who can be full of 
surprises.” 

Amber eyes aglow, Win shifted the frame until the stained glass 
panels caught the morning sun, glittering jewel tones through the 
black outline of a dragon suspended in flight. 

“T just thought you might want a little extra privacy once people 
figure out you're the infamous giant dragon of Bann Hill, to whom 
they owe the integrity of their homes and possibly their lives.” Ivy 
raised her brows, daring her to deny it. 

Sinking a little deeper into her bundle of blankets, Win picked at 
the chipped rim of her cup, not meeting her gaze. “I probably couldn't 
have done it without you.” 

“Me?” Ivy barked out a laugh. “Win, I have many skills, and I'll 
admit some of the things I've pulled off in the name of community 
organizing may seem like magic, but the truth is I have about as much 
magical ability as a wet mop.” 

The corners of Win's mouth twitched as they had many times 
before, but now it seemed she didn't have the strength to control them 
as a full-blown grin spread across her face. Ivy stared. It was such a 
strange sight. She seemed younger somehow, lighter, like she'd shed a 
few layers even while still wrapped up in blankets. 

Win laughed at Ivy's open gaping. “I meant the roof, dummy.” 

Ivy blinked, feeling foggy and ten steps behind. Win rolled her 
eyes. 

“T'm a fire witch,” she said. “Our ultimate source is the sun.” 

Mind whirling, Ivy shook her head. “So let me get this straight. You 
turned into a dragon, plugged yourself into your solar roof—which 
apparently is much more efficient after all—and flew off like a juiced- 
up battery to fight a magical storm?” 

“Actually, I plugged in before I turned into a dragon. No opposable 
thumbs in that form.” She laughed weakly, wiggling her fingers, but 
Ivy could feel her wanting to curl back in on herself like a gnawing 
hole in her own stomach. 

“That was why you moved out here, wasn't it?” Ivy asked. “Not just 
for your dragons, but for you.” 

Win shrugged a shoulder. “If they didn't like my cat-sized strays, 
how do you think they reacted when they saw me turn the first time?” 

“Sunnydale won't be like that,” Ivy said, wanting to wrap the words 
around her like another blanket. “Win, they already love you. They 
want to organize a festival in your honor, and it wasn't even my idea. 
I heard talk of building a statue in the middle of the Village Green.” 

Win's eyes widened in horror, and Ivy couldn't help but laugh. 

“T told them a stained glass window would probably be more to 


your taste.” 
Cheeks coloring, Win nodded gratefully. 

Ivy gestured toward the broken window. “Good thing I did, too. 
Some people might be pushy enough to try to talk to you through 
that.” 

The corners of Win's mouth quirked up. “Mm, that could be a 
problem.” 

“That's what I was thinking.” Walking the last few paces, Ivy lifted 
a corner of the blanket and tucked herself under it. Win felt like 
embers, flames calmed to a gentle glow, indulging the hands stretched 
closer for warmth. 

Still, Win raised an eyebrow. 

“It's chilly out here,” Ivy shivered, looking over. “Are you going to 
eat all those pancakes?” 
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Wanderer's Dream 


by Maura Lydon 


Oriole leaned back in her harness, watching the dull smudge of red 
that would eventually resolve into cliffs. She could feel the airship 
lifting higher as the sun rose and the algae powering the envelope 
started their day's work. She was in the middle of cleaning their clear 
plastic coating, so maybe now wasn't the best time to be 
woolgathering. 

“Hey, Birdy!” Her friend Alek, almost always on the same duties as 
she was, shouted from the other side of the ship. “Bet you three 
chocolate crémes I can finish before you do!” 

Oriole could see the challenging way he would waggle his 
eyebrows and grin at her. It drove the girls on the crew crazy, but 
she'd grown up with Alek, and couldn't take him seriously. Besides, 
she'd given up thinking she was attracted to boys a long time ago. 

“You don't even have any cream puffs!” she shouted back, sliding 
her soft boots across the hard bioplastic of the hull to wipe another 
section clean. 

“Yeah, but I bet they have some at the harbor. What better way to 
greet newcomers to Waterway?” 

“Are you two cleaning or starting an appreciation club?” Sumara, 
one of the captain's daughters, swung towards Oriole on her harness, 
ignoring the way the hemp ropes creaked as she danced across the 
surface of the ship. Everything about her, from the shine of the sun on 
her driftwood-dark smile, to the upturned collar of her patchwork 
trench coat, sang of how much Sumara belonged up here in the sky. 
“You'd better have your sections clean before dawn's hour is out, or 
Papa's not going to give you breakfast.” 

It was a much friendlier warning than they would have gotten from 
the captain, so Oriole went back to scrubbing the wind-scarred bit of 
plastic under her cloth rather than answering. 

She and Alek were in the second month of their Wandering, and if 
Oriole was being honest with herself it was going better than she'd 
expected, given the company. They'd started out as a party of ten, but 


her year mates had gone their separate ways over the course of the 
first few weeks. She and Alek were the only two going east, at least as 
far as Waterway, so they'd ended up together. 

And by 'ended up together' she meant they'd been planning their 
Wandering route since they'd been taught to read a map. They would 
cross the Lapis Sea, spend a few days in Waterway, then head towards 
the world-port at Perihelion City. 

Oriole worked her way down the side of the hull, polishing the 
plastic and tapping at it just to see the fractal patterns the algae made 
at the sound of her fingers. She made it to the edge of the deck just as 
the bell rang for the end of the day's first hour, grinning at Sumara, 
who just shook her head and passed over a bowl of oatmeal. “You 
going to miss us when we're gone, Lieutenant?” Oriole asked with a 
grin. 

Sumara ran a hand through her long twists of hair, her grin toeing 
the line between incredulous and amused. “Yeah right. Miss a couple 
of Wanderers who don't have a clue what they're doing? I don't think 
so.” She poked at her bowl for a moment, frowned at the contents, 
and impulsively scooped several bits into Oriole's. “I hate dried 
apricots,” the captain's daughter informed her, and swept off before 
Oriole could find so much as a 'thank you. ' 

“Did she give you her fruit again?” Alek pretended to complain, 
sauntering up beside the open-mouthed Oriole. “Really, Birdy, you 
should tell me if you plan on wooing all the pretty ladies.” 

“There's no wooing,” Oriole protested, blushing. “None at all.” Her 
denial was undermined by the way her voice kept getting higher, so 
she shut up. Alek laughed and stole one of her apricots. 
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They didn't dock until midafternoon—a contrary wind had picked 
up out of the northwest and seemed desperate to drive them back over 
the reefs. Oriole had never been more aware of the awkward nature of 
an airship, little more than a giant bubble with a very tiny motor 
underneath. She and Alek had packed up their things straight after 
breakfast, but then they got pulled for duty on the supplementary 
engines ... the ones that ran on kinetic energy. So instead of watching 
their approach to the city from the rail of the deck, they were stuck in 
the hold pedaling like racers, too breathless to banter. 

“All right, knock it off, you two! Captain's got us into dock.” The 
first mate Argo called down just as Oriole felt the lurch and sudden 
steadiness of being tethered to something very, very solid. 

“Thank Svarog.” Alek made a show of collapsing against the curved 


wall of the hold, and Oriole threw a rag at him. 

“Stop being so dramatic,” she said, ignoring the way her own heart 
was racing. “Let's go see what Waterway looks like!” 

“You speak the way to my heart, Oriole.” Ever the actor, he 
clutched the rag to his chest and looked off into the distance while she 
cackled and beat him to the ladder. 

Waterway was ... tall. It was the first impression Oriole got. Not 
the whiteness of the towers against the red cliffs, or the stunning view 
of the fracture that led to the inner city, or even the pale robin's egg 
blue of the shallow sea. No, it was the way every single building was 
at least three stories high. The larger towers reached for the bright 
spring sky with the rounded teeth of onion-dome roofs, striped and 
golden in the sun. All the buildings at home in Chillhorn had steep 
roofs, to keep snow from building up. And none of them used marble 
as if it was common brick; she couldn't find a single tower made with 
anything of lesser quality. 

“It's very shiny,” Alek said at last, pulling his bag onto both 
shoulders. 

“How d'you think they built those ones out there?” Oriole asked, 
pointing to the small bunch of towers that shot up from a spur of rock 
isolated from the rest of the cliffs by ten meters of seawater. A single 
graceful arch bridged the gap, unsupported by anything but the stone 
it was made from. 

“T've got no idea.” 

“They say the entire city was built in less than a year, starting out 
here at the cliffs and moving back.” Sumara joined them, pointing 
towards the canyon that hid the rest of the city from sight. 

Oriole shook her head. “I can't even imagine all the people this 
took. And who decided living with your feet dangling in the sea was a 
good plan?” 

“Apparently, the people who live here. Come on, Birdy, I owe you 
some crémes.” Alek tugged on her short sleeve, anxious to be out 
exploring. Oriole sighed and extricated herself from the grip. 

“Just a minute,” she told her friend. “You go ahead into the harbor. 
I'll catch up.” She started planning a speech on how Wandering was 
about the journey, not the destination, but Alek was already gone and 
she gave it up as useless. 

“He's not the patient type, is he?” Sumara remarked, a small smile 
on her full lips. 

“He hasn't learned to be yet.” Oriole rolled her eyes. “But I wanted 
to say a proper thank you for taking us this far.” 

“You're Wandering. And you earned your way across, even if you're 
both as clumsy a pair of land-lubbers as I've ever seen.” Sumara 
turned to face her, her smile growing. She leaned one elbow on the 


rail of the ship, and not for the first time Oriole was struck with how 
very much the black girl belonged up here in the air, in her brilliant 
patchwork trenchcoat. “Still ... if you ever head back this way, once 
you've finished your trip ...” 

Oriole felt her face heat up, and she looked away at the same 
moment Sumara mustered the courage to look at her. 

“You should look for the Maiden. We'd be happy to take you back 
to ... to wherever you'll be going.” 

“Thanks,” Oriole managed, afraid her voice wouldn't come out if 
she spoke any louder than a mutter. And because it was up to her, 
because it was quite possible she'd never see Sumara again, Oriole 
leaned forward to plant a kiss on her cheek before running off after 
Alek. 

When she looked back, Sumara was waving furiously, her grin 
wider than ever. 


The airship harbor was built back into the cliffs; the towers on this 
section of the city were nothing more than facades for the red stone 
tunnels behind them. Although 'tunnel' seemed too crude a word for 
the tall, curved corridors that ran through the crags. 

The facade was full of traffic; airships docking outside had their 
cargo brought in here, and those loading up to leave Waterway were 
pulling crates of all shapes and sizes to spots throughout the tower. 
Oriole battled her way to the edge of her tower level, where a curved 
railing shepherded visitors towards wide, sweeping staircases at the 
cliff-facing side of the tower. The center was hollow, all the way down 
to the white and blue mosaic of a winged ouroboros on the floor. And 
the people ... Oriole could hardly breathe for the number of them. Her 
hometown's population was floating around twenty thousand—it felt 
like there could be that many people just in this tower. 

A low roar came from a thousand conversations, all mixed into a 
sound like the ocean outside. And under that was the ringing of music, 
somewhere in the levels above her. Oriole craned her neck, trying to 
catch a glimpse of the buskers, but all she could make out was the 
irregular beat of a steel drum. 

“Oriole!” 

Alek had to grab her shoulder before she realized he'd been calling 
her. 

“What? You can't want to leave already.” 

“No way, not when there's so much to look at.” He grinned and 
handed over a small paper bag. 


“You didn't.” Oriole narrowed her eyes, but sure enough there were 
five balls of chocolate-covered dough inside. She knew he had to have 
bought them; they would eat at the local hostel for free, but pastries 
cost a baker hours of their of time, and she knew Alek didn't have a lot 
of money with him. 

“I did.” He stole one from under her nose and ate it in one bite, 
grinning when she glared at him. “Relax, Birdy. It's a new city, let's go 
exploring.” The sight of Alek talking with his mouth full was enough 
to stop her from eating the rest of the crémes, at least for now, and 
she tugged her friend towards the stairs instead. 

“Can you hear the drum?” she asked, tucking the paper bag into 
the top of her pack where it wouldn't get squashed. “Let's find out 
who's playing.” 


They spent more than an hour in the harbor tower, and Oriole gave 
up on saving her chocolates and ate them as they walked. Eventually, 
having wandered from the top of the tower to the bottom and back, 
they stopped a man in a knee-length blue skirt to ask for directions. 

His directions took them deep into the side of the cliff, away from 
the huge windows in the harbor tower. For the first few hundred feet 
the corridors were lit with mirrors and prisms; farther in the lighting 
changed to the distinct bluish gleam of solar-powered bulbs. Oriole 
and Alek had no trouble following the directions, for each tunnel had 
been carved with distinctive patterns on the stone and dragons danced 
across the walls. Some were set with mosaic scales, while others were 
carved of nothing but red stone, so life-like Oriole thought she caught 
movement from them out of the corners of her eyes. But no one she 
knew had ever seen a dragon in real life, not even in flight. 

Three hundred and fifty-two years ago, the Accord of the Sun had 
been signed by human and dragon dignitaries. By mutual agreement, 
the two agreed that absolutely zero interaction would be tolerated 
between them; any who broke the Accord would forfeit their lives 
without question. As far as Oriole knew, no one had ever been caught 
defying the law. So she had only dreamed of dragons, like all children 
did, and watched the videos of their flights over and over again. 

“You want to see the hostel first, or head up to the ground-level 
markets?” Alek asked when they reached the open air again. The 
towers were all around them now, and wide bridges spanned lengths 
of empty air more often than roads. Oriole could barely make out the 
original outline of the canyon underneath the white marble. Leaning 
back to look at the rim of the rift, she could see the city sprawling out 


above. 

“Let's go all the way up first. I want to see the caravans; and 
besides, the hostel will be on an upper level anyway.” She grinned at 
him. “Wanna bet how many stairs there are from here to the top?” 

“No way,” he snorted. 

The sun had a long way to rise before it reached into the canyon 
part of the city, but Oriole watched it gild the tops of the domes as she 
and Alek hiked up one level after another. The bridge-towers were 
little more than elaborate cones where smooth ramps curled up the 
outside and tighter staircases spiraled up the insides. 

By the time they reached the ground level of the city, neither of 
them were in any shape to go looking for a market. Oriole collapsed at 
the top of the ramp, leaning her bag against the stone of the tower 
and blowing a clump of hair out of her face. 

“Makes you miss hanging off the side of the Maiden, doesn't it?” 
Alek said, sliding down the wall to sit next to her. He stretched both 
legs out with a groan, kneading one thigh. “All that floating ...” 

“And hey, it might not have looked like we were going fast, but I 
bet Leandro is still stuck on that boat.” Oriole grinned without 
opening her eyes. “I hope he doesn't get seasick.” 

Alek nodded in agreement and let the conversation lapse back into 
silence. A lady in a black dress and a hijab covered with embroidered 
gold stars stopped to ask if they were all right, so they smiled and 
nodded and told her to go back to her day. They were fine, just tired 
from the stairs. 

She laughed, started to say something about getting used to it, but 
then there was a scream. 

It wasn't human, all of them knew it the second it happened. One 
moment Oriole was relaxed, her breathing almost back to normal; the 
next, every muscle was wound tighter than a bowstring. The scream 
was too deep, holding the wavering notes of a bassoon in so much 
rage that everyone in the street shuddered. Layered within the 
musicality of it was a sibilance Oriole couldn't place, something she 
felt she ought to know but didn't. 

“What was that?” Alek was the first to recover his breath, pushing 
himself from the base of the tower and searching for the source of the 
scream. 

“Too loud to be a bird,” Oriole said, trying to stop her heart from 
skipping all over the place. 

“No Waterway siren sounds like that,” the woman next to them 
muttered. 

Everyone on the street turned towards the drum-beat sound of 
wings, swallowing their shrieks as a black shape arrowed towards 
them. The dragon appeared as if summoned from thin air and 


disappeared just as quickly, moving too fast to see more than a wash 
of sinuous black scales smoother than snakeskin. Oriole could only 
stare after it, careless of the wind that threw her hair across her face. 

“That wasn't—” Alek tried to say, but Oriole was already up and 
moving, catching his hand as she went. 

“Yes it was!” She shouted louder than she'd meant to, startling the 
stunned pedestrians. “After it!” 

“You know,” Alek said, tripping over his feet as she pulled him off 
balance again, “most people run away from the giant flying 
predators.” 

“We're Wandering!” Oriole flung the words over her shoulder, 
moving from a jog to a sprint. “And that's a dragon!” 
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The impossible creature landed in an almost empty temple square, 
but Oriole didn't care about the six-pointed stars set into the shaded 
walls. She had eyes only for the dragon. It had landed, in the sense 
that all four feet were on the ground, but its wings were spread wide 
to show the pattern of gold and blue that flashed from their edges. 
Except for that edging the creature was black from nose to tail, so 
black it was blue and purple and red as well. Every twitch brought 
new color shimmering across the surface of its skin; the long, thin 
scales that cascaded down its spine were the only part of the dragon 
that bristled with impenetrable blackness. The leanness of it reminded 
Oriole of nothing so much as a greyhound, even down to its sharp 
muzzle and pointed face. But no greyhound had ever had a neck so 
long, or a tail so thick and strong she could hear it whistling through 
the air from across a fifty meter space. 

It spoke quietly, white teeth flashing in a red mouth, to the woman 
in the gold vest who had run to the shelter of the dragon's side. Oriole 
stared, shocked, at the human standing so still, with her hand pressed 
against the iridescent scales of a dragon's neck. Impossible, impossible. 
Oriole could feel her brain shifting, trying to find another explanation, 
another space for the woman, like she was an illusion or a painted 
trick of the stones. Because no one spoke to dragons, no one knew 
dragons, and it was the dragons themselves who had forbidden it. 

“Who of you has threatened my friend?” it shouted, raising a huge 
head to glare out across the plaza. Oriole shivered at the words; 
everything about them screamed of otherness, and the Wanderer was 
giddy with it. “Who are you that she must call for my aid?” The echo 
of smooth strings was overlaid by the weird way the dragon 
emphasized its syllables—the pattern was all wrong for human 


speech. 

Oriole ignored the grip on her elbow, watching the dragon extend 
its neck to glare down at them, clawed feet shifting with sharp clicks 
against the paved stone of the square. “Oriole, let's go.” It was Alek, 
trying to pull her away from this. 

“Are you kidding me?” she whispered back, disentangling herself 
from his unsteady hold. “This is history being made, Alek. I wouldn't 
move if my life depended on it!” 

“Tt probably does,” he hissed back. 

Even as he spoke a man in the pale green and silver uniform of 
Waterway's police brushed past, his attention focused on the dragon 
and not any bystanders. But another stopped to glare at the 
Wandering pair, making clear 'go away' gestures with her baton. None 
of them, Oriole noted, answered the dragon's questions. 

“You are trespassing here, drake!” The voice came from a balcony, 
just below eye level for the dragon. It turned at once, lips curled back 
in a snarl, to see a rabbi leaning out to shout back at it. “By your own 
laws your lives are forfeit!” 

The woman it sheltered beat one fist against the dragon's shoulder, 
but it took no notice of the gesture except to move the closest wing 
forward, shading her entirely. 

“Qieas aeui kuur!” the dragon hissed, the unknown words laced 
with red rage. “Wru ora aeui su kvaod su ka?” 

“Gas uis uk rara, Dokeom!” It was the woman, giving up her silence 
for words in a language that, as far as Oriole knew, had never been 
spoken by humans. The dragon-lady hadn't been afraid before, or at 
least she hadn't looked it. But now she spoke with terror in her voice 
and shoved at the creature's leg, as high up as she could reach. And 
Oriole might not have known what the two were saying, but she could 
piece together what they meant. How dare you threaten me, puny 
human! and don't be stupid, let's just leave! 

The guards moved close enough to block her view of the other 
woman, and Oriole stood on tip-toe to see better. The sheer number of 
them might have been overkill for one human, but in the face of the 
long white fangs above them, Oriole couldn't help but feel like they 
were ants fighting a wolf. 

“No law takes my sister from me,” the dragon snarled. It moved 
with the speed of a snake, snatching up the woman and launching 
itself skyward. The wind from its gold-edged wings was enough to 
drive the guards back, and Oriole covered her head, shielding herself 
from the dust picked up by the force of the gusts. 

Everyone turned to watch the dragon's flight as it dipped into the 
canyon-city below, brushing so close to some of the roofs that the tip 
of its wings struck the domes with not-quite-bell-like chimes that 


faded the moment they were rung. The sinuous black shape was 
visible long after it had passed the mouth of the canyon, fleeing across 
the deepening blue of the sea. Eventually it banked to the north and 
vanished behind the obscuring towers of the ground-level city. 

After the electrifying presence of the dragon, the square felt empty 
and silent. Murmured conversations wound through the air like shy 
cats, and the guard officers huddled near the center. The rabbi, who 
must have been teaching when the dragon landed, retreated from the 
balcony only to reappear in the square a moment later. “Yes sir, I 
know I shouldn't have yelled at it like that.” His voice, not loud but 
still stronger than anyone else's in the place, sounded clear in Oriole's 
ears. She turned towards him, planning on getting a better view, but 
Alek had had enough. 

“Oh no you don't,” he said, reaching out to take her arm again. 
“We're getting out of here.” 

“Don't be such a mimosa, Alek.” Oriole tried to shrug away again, 
but he seemed to have recovered from the dragon's presence as 
quickly as she had. “I'm just going to listen. I won't say a word.” 

“Yeah, and how many times have I heard that before?” He wasn't 
strong enough to drag her off her feet, but Oriole let him tug them 
both out of the square and into the street. 

“That was a dragon,” she said, still not quite able to believe it. 

“Let's just get to the hostel, and we can gossip about it all you 
want. I bet every other Wanderer there will want you to tell the 
story.” 

“T mean, what are the chances of us being there when it landed?” 

“More'n a million to one. Let's go, Birdy.” 

“All right,” Oriole sighed. The adrenaline from the past few 
minutes drained away, leaving her joints loose as a puppet's. “Let's go 
then.” 


Most towns had at least one house with a sign posted saying 
Wanderers were welcome to stay for a night or two. Waterway had an 
entire tower dedicated to travelers, furnished with everything from 
bedrooms to one of the city's dining halls. The dining halls were 
always touch and go, supplied by whatever excess produce people 
were growing at the moment. Some made it a point of pride to grow 
more than they needed, so the halls would never go empty. And it 
wasn't just Wanderers who ate there; anyone from the busiest artist to 
the most beleaguered city planner was liable to stop by for a snack or 
two when they were too harried to cook for themselves. 


Oriole would have stopped to admire the huge diameter of the 
place and the mint-striped onion dome that perched several hundred 
feet above them, but Alek towed her inside. It was clear her friend had 
quite enough of the day, and he wasn't giving her any more chances to 
prolong it. She would ask him about it when they were settled into a 
room; maybe he would explain why he'd flipped from her co- 
conspirator to someone who couldn't wait to get away from all the 
fun. 

The dining hall was on the first floor, and they'd arrived just as the 
lunch hour was starting. Even with the whole city in an uproar over 
the dragon sighting, more than a few prosaic folk had deemed food 
more important than adventure, and the two Wanderers were forced 
to wade through a fair line of people to get to the key desk. Only a 
hostel as large as Waterway's would need a desk more than a meter 
long to show off all their keys. A sign-out book and pen stand had 
been placed in the middle of the desk, while the keys hung on hooks 
across the back wall. Several other sheets of paper were scattered 
across the flat surface, everything from complaints to 
recommendations and, Oriole noted, several short poems. If the papers 
were meant to be organized, it'd been a while since anyone had paid 
attention to the fact. 

She knew Alek should have been itching to comb through the 
papers for sightseeing tips, but he refused to glance at a single one. 
Instead he just picked one of the keys labeled 'double' and wrote their 
names and the room number in the book. “Come on.” He glanced back 
to make sure she was following before striking off towards the 
elevators. 

Oriole huffed out a breath caught between annoyance and concern. 
Still, she didn't want to argue with him in the middle of a busy dining 
hall. Growing more concerned by the minute, she put up with his 
ridiculousness for a too-long elevator ride and a confusing circle of 
hallways before confronting him once their door was closed. 

“What is wrong with you?” she demanded, dropping her bag by the 
wall. 

“What's wrong with me? Let's start with what's up with you, 
Oriole!” Alek snapped, shoving his things onto one of the twin-sized 
beds. He'd obviously expected her question, but he wouldn't turn and 
face her. Another very un-Alek-like thing. “You want to go explore the 
city, yeah, but you don't run towards a dragon, for crying out loud!” 

“T thought you'd be excited too,” she said, running a hand through 
her hair. “How many times did we wish we could just catch a glimpse 
of a dragon overhead?” Unnerved by his dismissal, she didn't move 
from the doorway, though usually when they argued it was with a few 
inches between them—just enough room for shoving, when it came to 


that. 

“That's different,” he said flatly, and she could hear the rage 
draining out of his voice. There was something else there instead, 
something almost like ... fear? “That's not breaking the Accord.” 

“Who cares about some dusty old law?” Oriole sighed, her stomach 
a mess of knots and worry. 

“Just ... You scare me sometimes, Birdy.” Alek crossed his arms, 
still refusing to look at her. “The Accord isn't some dusty old law. You 
heard what that priest was saying.” 

“They're not going to execute every guard who saw the dragon, 
Alek.” She gave up her post by the door and walked around to look at 
his expression. “They're not going to execute someone for being 
curious.” 

“They're going to kill that lady,” he said. Oriole, still not sure 
where this was coming from, leaned against the dresser between the 
beds instead of getting close to him. There was fear in his face, twisted 
up in his eyebrows and the tightness of his mouth. 

“Tf they catch her, yeah,” she admitted, because there wasn't a way 
around that one. “But she's far away from here by now. The dragon 
rescued her. Why are you scared for me, Alek? I can take care of 
myself, you know I can.” 

“You want to tell me you wouldn't have spoken to the dragon if 
you'd been close enough?” he asked, his voice strained. “You want to 
say you wouldn't have broken the Accord if you could have?” 

Oriole stayed silent. She still didn't understand, really, how he 
thought this was any more dangerous than some of the crazy stuff 
they'd pulled at home. “How can you be all worried and masculine 
about this when you were fine with us going caving on Midsummer's 
Eve? We didn't have a clue what we were doing!” 

“What does being masculine have to do—” 

“Ugh!” Oriole threw her hands in the air, stepping away from the 
wall but unable to start pacing in the tiny room. “Just answer the 
question, Alek, for Tiw's sake.” 

She pretended not to be glancing back to catch his expression as 
she made it to the window, pausing to stare over the multi-colored 
domes and glittering white buildings. Her friend had closed his eyes, 
and for a moment she thought he was going to refuse to answer. 

“Being reckless is different than throwing your life away.” he said 
at last, tucking his chin closer to his chest. “Breaking the Accord 
means dying, Oriole. That's it. And I know you would do it anyway, 
because laws have always been something vague to you, things that 
don't matter in real life. This one, though. This one does.” 

“T've known you since we were kids, Alek,” Oriole said softly, 
turning away from the view. “You can tell me what's wrong.” 


“Tt's—” 

“Tt is not nothing,” she snapped. “If you're going to be this upset I 
deserve to know why.” 

He took a deep breath. “My older brother, Dmitri.” Oriole felt her 
expression twitch into a frown; as far as she knew Alek had never had 
siblings. Shared loneliness was one of the reasons the two of them had 
gotten along so well. She let the silence grow until he spoke again. 
“He's the one who died.” Alek sighed and sat on the bed, crossing his 
legs in front of him and staring at his hands. “We were living near the 
border. Hells, we saw a dragon flight almost every day. I think they 
patrolled, to make sure we didn't start messing with anything that 
wasn't ours.” 

“Because that doesn't sound like something the human race would 
do at all,” Oriole said drily. 

She won a smile out of that, though just a tiny one. “Right. 
Anyway, my brother was always trying to get out of babysitting me, 
so he'd go into the forest at the crack of dawn. Most of the time he got 
back before dinner, but one night he didn't come back at all and my 
parents panicked. They called most of the town to go looking, stayed 
out all night, brought way too many flashlights. That sort of thing. 
Only to have him show up at the house the next morning, wondering 
why it was empty.” 

“And he was meeting a dragon?” 

“Yeah,” Alek said, dropping his head into his hands. “He kept it a 
secret for more than a year.” 

He fell silent after that, and Oriole knew from the set of his 
shoulders he was trying not to cry. She went to sit next to him, 
leaning against his side and wrapping an arm around his waist. “It 
wasn't your fault, brother,” she said, her voice little more than a 
whisper. Alek scrubbed at his face with both hands before letting them 
fall back to his lap. 

“Dom could do no wrong in my eyes. When I followed him into the 
forest, it was just to be with him. And of course the dragon caught 
me.” He laughed weakly, shaking his head. “Gods, I was terrified. 
Something like that sniffing you out and pinning you down? I thought 
I was dead for sure.” 

“You couldn't have been more than five or six,” Oriole said. “I met 
you when we were eight.” 

Alek made a broken hum of agreement, rubbing his hands together 
as if friction would steal away the worst of the memories. “You kept 
refusing to call me Sasha.” He smiled a very small smile, lopsided and 
sad. “It felt like being someone completely different, being Alek.” 

Oriole nodded, her cheek against his shoulder, and waited for the 
rest. 


“T still wasn't allowed to go with him. And I still snuck out to follow 
whenever I could. My brother's anger was easy to face, because at 
least it would be his. And being there made it mine, too. But our 
parents were worried, I suppose. Both of us were around less and less, 
until one day my father decided to follow the follower.” 

“He turned your brother in?” Oriole stopped herself from pulling 
away, knowing that would hurt him far more than any of her startled 
questions. 

“Something like that.” Alek laughed again, and it twisted her heart 
how heavy and broken the sound was. “He thought if he just kept 
Dom away from the dragon, neither of them would have to be hurt. 
And here's where I don't really ... understand what happened. Because 
I was never allowed to be with Dom and Corinth, I don't know what 
they were to each other. But after two weeks of Dom being kept at 
home, Corinth came to find him.” 

Oriole closed her eyes, remembering the angry questions from the 
square, the protective way the dragon had kept its wings out, as if to 
hide the lady from sight. “And then the guards came.” 

Alek nodded. “Everyone knew, then. And the Accord wasn't a law 
you could just bend, or ignore. Especially not at the borders. Not long 
after that, we moved to Chillhorn.” Oriole nodded again, pulling him 
tighter into their not-quite-hug. 

“T'm sorry for yelling at you,” she said after a while, though she 
wasn't. And Alek laughed just a little bit lighter than he had before. 

“No you're not. But thanks anyway.” He leaned his head on top of 
hers, and Oriole smiled, just a little. 
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Oriole volunteered to go down and get some trays, to save Alek's 
‘fragile metal state.' She was a little worried when he agreed to the 
plan, but at least he now trusted her to be out of his sight for five 
minutes without plunging them into a deadly plot. 

Even though that trust turned out to be horribly misplaced, it was a 
nice gesture. 

She wouldn't have said much more than ‘hi’ to the woman in the 
gold vest if the lady hadn't been limping up the hall, pain clear on her 
face. Oriole paused to ask if she needed any help, wondering why the 
heavy skirt and white blouse looked so familiar. The thing about 
modern fashion was that there wasn't just one thing it could be. 
Everyone wore something as strange and off-beat as they were, which 
meant you could see anything from a short skirt and a thin shirt that 
covered shoulders and chest to a full-length robe and headscarf. It 


meant that individuals could be identified by what they were wearing 
as often as their faces, and Oriole definitely didn't know the woman's 
face. 

But she recognized her outfit. 

“T don't need help,” the woman said, trying to climb past Oriole. 
Oriole stuck a hand out anyway, and the lady froze. 

“You sure?” Oriole asked, quieter than before. Because the last time 
she'd seen those colors and that cut of cloth, the person wearing it had 
been standing next to a dragon. 

The woman in the gold vest just stared at her, and Oriole stared 
back, trying to convey what she was offering. Because Alek had been 
right, she couldn't deny that. Maybe it wasn't just the chance to help 
someone who needed it, or the risk she knew her friend would hate 
her for taking. Oriole knew she stood at the beginning of a story, 
something so great she couldn't bear to stand aside and watch it 
happen. And she also knew, with the certainty of the young, that this 
was the beginning, and not the end. She would make certain of it. 

She didn't know how much of that certainty was visible, how much 
(if anything) the lady saw while they stood quiet on the stairs. But it 
must have been enough, because the dragon-lady nodded, just the 
tiniest bit, and when Oriole beckoned her back towards the room, she 
followed. 

“Can you wait here?” Oriole asked, stopping outside their door. 
The dragon-lady had limped her way here without so much as a grunt 
of complaint, but she looked around nervously at the empty hallway 
before nodding. Oriole might have thought she couldn't speak, if she 
hadn't heard her shouting at the dragon in the square. Fear was 
coming off her in waves, though, and Oriole couldn't blame her for 
staying quiet. Some things bypass thought entirely and land on 
instinct instead. 

Oriole hesitated long enough to take a deep breath and clear her 
throat before opening the door a little, not quite coming inside. Alek 
was leaning against the headboard of the bed, his knees curled to his 
chest and his eyes focused somewhere in the past. But he looked over 
at her and knew something was wrong the second he saw her. “What 
did you do?” Alek asked, his shoulders going tense. 

Oriole cleared her throat again. “Alek,” she began, leaning on the 
doorknob a little too hard. “I want you to not freak out, okay?” 

He just stared back at her, waiting. 

“I want you to not freak out because that would scare her, and I 
think we've all been scared enough for today. Also I didn't get any 
food yet.” 

“Who is it, exactly, I'm not scaring here?” Alek sounded 
suspiciously calm, and Oriole hesitated. This was such a bad idea. But 


Oriole could no more leave the dragon-lady on her own than she 
could return a book without finishing it. So she just stepped aside and 
nodded to the woman in the gold vest, who limped three steps into 
the room before stopping, watching Alek like he was a bomb about to 
explode. 

And he didn't know who she was. He just glanced between her and 
Oriole, trying to understand why she thought he'd flip. But his gaze 
kept catching longer and longer on the dragon-lady, until he 
scrambled up from the bed and retreated to the wall farthest away 
from her, cursing under his breath. “Birdy, that's—” 

“T know.” 

“But you—” 

“T know.” 

“Oriole, you don't—” 

“IT know, Alek,” Oriole stopped his first few attempts at shocked 
babbling and closed the door behind her. She didn't want either of 
them running downstairs in this state. “It's all right.” 

Alek laughed, the hysteria in his voice almost as terrible as the 
sadness had been earlier. “You think this is all right, Oriole? Perun 
help us!” He laughed again, rubbing a hand across his eyes, and she 
could see he was shaking. “You know, I should have expected it. I 
should have known you couldn't leave well enough alone. But gods, I 
didn't expect you to bring trouble back to us before you'd even got out 
the door.” 

“T will go.” Neither of them had expected the dragon-lady to say 
anything; she'd been deadly silent up to now, so why change? Oriole 
took a step towards her, one hand extended in a soothing gesture. 

“You don't have anywhere else to go,” she said. “And I won't let 
them kill you. Not for talking, by Eostre's crown.“ 

“You can't promise that.” Alek spoke before the dragon-lady could, 
though she'd opened her mouth to respond. “Oriole, believe me, you 
can't promise that.” 

“He's right,” the lady added, and Oriole felt her whole chest pull 
tight. But not with sadness, or anything like resignation. Her fists 
clenched with the lashings of stubbornness that bound her ribs 
together, and she glared at both of them in turn. 

“T promise it anyway,” she snapped, daring them to argue. “I swear 
on Eostre's Well. I will not let you die.” 

Alek looked like he was going to argue, but the dragon-lady let 
herself fall with a sob. It wasn't a faint, or a collapse—it was a fall 
born of pain, exhaustion, and far too much anxiety. Oriole went to 
help her onto the unclaimed bed, careful to make certain the lady 
knew where Oriole was standing before she took her arm. 

And she didn't flinch when Alek held her other arm, just took deep 


breaths and made an obvious effort to carry her own weight. Even 
once seated on the bed, she didn't so much as squeak in pain. 

Oriole kept stealing glances in Alek's direction, which he ignored 
until the lady was settled. Then he stepped back and sighed, resting 
his hands on his hips. “We're going to get some food,” he said to the 
dragon-lady. “Is there anything you can't eat?” 

She shook her head, even that motion small and inconspicuous. 
Both Oriole and Alek waited another half a second for her to say 
something, but she stayed silent, her eyes fixed on the foot of the bed. 
Alek just sighed again. 

“Come on then, Birdy,” he said, waving her towards the door. 
“We'll both go this time, to make sure you don't find the dragon hiding 
under a plate or something.” 

Oriole smiled, a little, and felt some of the anxiety unwind from 
inside her ribs. If he was joking and asking if the lady was all right, 
then he didn't mean to kick her out. Not that she had believed he 
would. “If it makes you feel any better,” she said, still speaking in a 
murmur even once they were out in the empty hall, “I didn't mean to 
find her.” 

“Actually, that does help,” he said, bumping her shoulder with his, 
his own grin flashing bright in her direction before it vanished again. 
“What are we going to do, Birdy? We can't just walk around with her 
in tow.” 

“T've got an idea,” Oriole said as they reached the stairs and started 
down. “But you're not going to like it.” 

“Have I liked anything about today?” Alek groaned, turning his 
face skyward to ask the heavens. 

“You liked the crémes.” 

“That happened today?” 

Oriole nodded, resting one hand on the wall as they walked down. 
“T know how we can get her out of the city,” she continued, as if 
Alek's attempt at deflection hadn't even existed. “But I don't know how 
to get her to the airship harbor without getting caught.” 

“The ...” Alek cursed, the sound suddenly loud and echoing in the 
stone stairwell, and Oriole jumped. 

“No need to be so loud,” she hissed at him, her heart still beating 
out of pace. 

“You want to get her out on the Maiden,” he accused, but his voice 
returned to a reasonable level. They fell silent at the sound of feet on 
a landing below, but it was just another group of guests on their way 
to the dining hall, and the bubbling of conversation in front of them 
soon disguised their own words. 

“Do you have a better idea?” Oriole said, her voice hovering just 
above a whisper. 


“Sure. It starts with not hiding a fugitive from the Accord of the 
Sun in our hostel room.” 

Oriole didn't even bother responding to that one. They descended 
several more flights in relative silence, absorbed in the echoing chatter 
coming from both below and above them. 

“All right,” Alek said at last, just as they reached the first floor. 
“We'll need a convincing lie to get us out of the harbor. Some reason 
we're not going on to Perihelion City.” 

“My mother's dying. We can go Wandering again later, but she 
needs me home right now.” Oriole recited the words with as much 
sincerity as she could muster, turning imploring eyes on her friend, 
who raised one eyebrow and a crooked smile in response. 

“You really have thought this out, haven't you?” 

“Would it work?” 

“As long as no one looks too closely at your face,” Alek snorted, 
bumping her shoulder with his as the two of them reached the bottom 
of the stairs. The hall was more crowded than before, but the lines 
were moving in quick-step, and no one looked twice at the two 
Wanderers. 

“Hey! I'm a good liar when I want to be,” Oriole protested, picking 
up one of the red-glazed plates. “Kept us out of plenty of scrapes at 
home.” 

“And got us into plenty more,” Alek shot back. Oriole only smiled 
as they picked out servings of late strawberries, summer squash, and 
fried potatoes. 

“Do you think we can do it?” she asked, after they'd taken seats at a 
table as far away from the rest of the hall's diners as possible. “Is it 
even possible?” 

“Tf I said no, would that stop you from trying?” 

Oriole's smile was crooked. He already knew the answer, but he 
was obviously waiting for her to say it. “Of course not,” she muttered, 
picking the tops off her strawberries. “I've always liked a challenge.” 
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They brought a plate upstairs for the dragon-lady, who hadn't 
moved from her spot on Oriole's bed. She'd curled her right leg up to 
her chest, but the left was still laid out in front of her, bent at the 
knee. Oriole sat at the foot of the bed to explain her plan while Alek 
pretended to pack. Since they hadn't even had a chance to untie their 
bags, the pretense was more transparent than the solar collectors that 
served as windows in Waterway, but Oriole didn't say anything about 
the make-work. The dragon-lady showed no reaction to Oriole's 


explanation, entirely focused on separating her food into distinct, non- 
touching piles. 

“We should probably call you something,” Oriole added at the end 
of her speech, watching the lady eat her potatoes one piece at a time. 
“Other than dragon-lady. Might attract suspicion.” 

That finally won her a smile, bright as a flash of sunlight before it 
was gone again. “It might,” the lady agreed. But there was a long 
pause between her agreement and her drawing breath to speak again, 
a pause long enough to make Oriole shift uncomfortably. “Faewren,” 
she said at last, and Oriole blinked, waiting another few beats for 
some explanation. 

When none was forthcoming, she asked, “That's your name? Or at 
least, that's what we should call you?” 

The lady nodded, spearing a peppered cube of squash on her fork. 

“Okay then. We'll wait out the rest of the day here, and hit the 
streets once the lights go off.” 

“It'll give the officers more time to get a sketch or a photo of her 
face out there,” Alek objected, but there was no force behind his 
words. 

“Tt'll take them hours to get one made, and no one was taking 
pictures. They were too shaken up.” Oriole glanced back to Faewren, 
but the dragon-lady was still stabbing squash like it'd done her a 
personal wrong. “Hey,” she asked, trying not to push, “you got any 
ideas? How long have you been with the dragon, anyway?” 

Faewren hesitated at the word 'dragon,' but she didn't look up from 
her plate and didn't answer either of Oriole's questions. Her silence 
couldn't be just fear, Oriole thought, and it wasn't just pain either. 
Something about their fugitive was different. 

It was easy enough to identify someone with an uncommon 
neurotype; human brains were good at sensing differences. It was part 
of what had made the original society of their world so revolting. But 
Oriole had no clue what kind of processes the dragon-lady's brain was 
going through, and until Faewren told them, this whole rescue mission 
was suddenly a lot more touch and go. 

She and Alek exchanged pointed looks, Oriole putting every ounce 
of stubbornness she could into her expression. Just because Faewren 
wasn't as good at communicating as someone with a more common 
neurotype didn't mean the plan wouldn't work. 

“At least let us take a look at that leg,” Oriole solicited, turning and 
waving a hand to attract the lady's visual attention. “You're going to 
have to walk on it a while longer, I think, but there's no reason we 
can't splint it or something.” Faewren huffed, but she stretched out her 
leg and started on her strawberries. 

Oriole had never been good at remembering more than basic 


medical lessons, but she figured the bruised and swollen skin around 
the dragon-lady's ankle was a good indication of where the problem 
was. “How'd this happen?” she found herself muttering, glancing up. 
At first she thought the lady was going to refuse to answer this as 
well; her eyes narrowed and she glared like the strawberries were the 
ones trying to kill her. 

Finally she said, “I jumped. He couldn't carry me across the water. I 
shouldn't have called him.” Her free hand clenched into a fist so tight 
Oriole could see the thin bones and veins like a strange map across the 
lady's skin. “I shouldn't have called him.” 

“Hey, it's okay.” Oriole reached across to touch the back of 
Faewren's hand. The gesture was as much instinct as conscious 
decision, and for a moment she was afraid it would only make things 
worse. But after a moment the dragon-lady relaxed her death-grip and 
opened her eyes, though she looked with distaste at the last of her 
food. 

Alek cleared his throat and held up a tightly woven linen shirt, one 
of his. “Do we want to keep this foot relatively whole, or not?” 

Oriole frowned but moved from the bed so he could reach the 
wounded ankle. She glanced nervously at Faewren, but if the lady was 
even aware of them, she hid her attention well. It was strange, to have 
three people in a room and feel like there were only two. Oriole 
couldn't decide if it was a good thing Faewren was so distant; it might 
help the lady deal with her pain, but it could mean distraction during 
their escape. 

And the Maiden's captain hadn't struck Oriole as someone with a lot 
of patience. 


Waterway at night was a soft silver, the red rocks of its foundation 
stained black by the moonlight. The streets were lit with a 
combination of silver street lanterns and the green glow of algae 
lamps, neither of which gave off enough light to reach the second- 
floor windows of the towers around them. Outside the doors of the 
hostel, several rickshaws, bicycles, and solar-powered wheelchairs had 
been parked, all of them rentals. Oriole tapped commands into the lit 
screen, feeding coins into the machine before pulling one of the chairs 
away from the stand it was tied to. 

“There'll be another hub before we get to the harbor tower,” she 
said to Alek's disapproving stare. “Do you want her ankle to break into 
more pieces?” 

“No.” 


They both stared in surprise at Faewren herself, who settled herself 
into the chair without looking at either of them, closing her eyes in 
relief at the lack of pressure on her wrapped foot. 

“That solves it then,” Oriole said, still blinking. Alek moved to help 
start the lady's chair, but she growled at him and took hold of the 
controls herself. Only instead of heading towards the canyon, where 
the tower domes dropped until they were nearly at ground level for 
those walking on the cliff tops, she headed towards the edge of the 
city. 

“Hey!” Oriole didn't mean to shout, but Alek hissed at her and the 
dragon-lady glanced back, her eyes wide in the green light of the 
algae lamp. “You're going the wrong way.” Oriole lowered her voice 
to little more than a whisper. But Faewren only shook her head. 

“We don't have time to be lost right now.” Alek crossed his arms, 
then uncrossed them. “We need to get going. The longer we're out in 
the city, the better chance people have of recognizing you.” 

Faewren huffed, one hand tapping restlessly against her leg. But the 
anger in her expression didn't seem to be directed at either of them, 
and after another uncomfortably long pause she pieced together the 
words she wanted. “He's waiting out there,” she said, pointing towards 
the grasslands that surrounded Waterway. 

Oriole felt her heart rate pick up, excitement shooting through her 
veins. “The dragon?” she breathed back, the hair along her arms 
prickling. 

Faewren's expression turned strange, a half-smile set below eyes 
still full of frustration and lines of anger in her dark eyebrows. 
“Dokeom,” she said, and her voice was softer than Oriole had ever 
heard it. 

“Oriole.” Alek's tone, on the other hand, was wound tight enough 
to hang laundry. Oriole turned to him, her weightless excitement 
turning to dread, plummeting back down to reality when he spoke. 
“This isn't our job,” he pleaded, keeping his clenched fists by his sides 
only by locking them there. If the lighting had been better, she was 
certain she would have seen him shaking. “There's nothing for us out 
there, just dying for a chance to banter with a—with something we 
shouldn't. Oriole. We've done enough; more than we should. Let's 
leave. We'll go to Perihelion, Faewren'll get back to Dokeom, and 
everything can go back to normal. We're supposed to be Wandering, 
not looking to commit suicide.” 

In some ways, Oriole didn't have to think about her answer. She 
would have gone with Faewren if the dragon-lady had told her the 
dragon was waiting at the very edge of the cliffs. But she knew Alek's 
loss was too deep a scar for her to understand, and she had to answer 
his fear with more than careless courage. So she turned to face him, 


her hands open and loose. 

“You know me better than my own parents do, Alek. And you know 
what my answer's going to be.” 

He nodded, a sharp motion that looked almost painful in the green 
light. Oriole glanced over her shoulder at Faewren, who watched them 
with undisguised curiosity. “I'm sorry,” she admitted, her eyes pulled 
to the smooth sidewalk. “I'm sorry I can't leave it be. But I swore to 
both of you I wouldn't let this end here, and I won't.” Oriole forced 
herself to look back up, to see her best friend shivering. “I know 
you're afraid, and Alek, I wouldn't blame you for leaving. You can still 
get your normal back. But I don't think I've ever had it.” 

“Veles damn you, Birdy.” He croaked out a laugh, and she smiled. 
Even afraid as he was, Alek's laugh was enough to make her smile. 
“You know if I left you'd only do something even stupider.” 

“Probably true,” she said, tugging on the ends of her hair. “So you'll 
come?” 

Alek shook his head and laughed again, scrubbing at his face with 
both hands. “Let's just go, before I think better of it.” He groaned, and 
Faewren sighed in what might have been relief. With the dragon-lady, 
it was hard to tell what sort of responses corresponded with what 
emotions. 


The streets around them were nearly deserted in the early night; 
the nocturnal half of the city was still waking itself up with the 
haunting sound of keyboards and harps. The markets hadn't closed so 
much as changed their faces, and the bright sparks of bakery fires 
were visible like firefly lights around the corners of the silver-white 
towers. 

Faewren led them through so many back alleys and service 
corridors that Oriole would have been lost several times over, but the 
dragon-lady didn't so much as pause to look at street signs before 
turning. She kept them out of markets and the better-lit streets, and as 
they drew away from the canyon rift the towers around them turned 
from residences to businesses, and then, abruptly, they were outside 
the city. 

There was a ring of caravansaries around the edges of the towers, 
but beyond that nothing but grass shimmered, bone-pale in the 
moonlight. Faewren didn't even slow at the edge of the pavement, 
tipping her chair into the grass with nothing more than a grimace at 
the way the motors whirred angrily and the tall blades swept in 
towards her face. 


Oriole had been wondering how a dragon could possibly hide itself 
in a grassland that didn't have a single tree for a hundred miles to the 
north, but the shortest grasses here were almost three meters tall; 
walking into them was like walking into a building with a starry 
ceiling. If the dragon kept his head down, and was careful where he 
stepped, he could be within ten meters of the caravansaries and not a 
soul would know. 

Faewren twisted their path into something more like a river than a 
walkway, making curves to keep the city out of sight. Behind her, 
Oriole could feel Alek's anxiety hovering like a cloud, but she couldn't 
think of what to say that would reassure him. 

When they came upon the dragon, it happened so quickly Oriole 
lost her breath. One moment they were alone in the grassland, 
listening to the crunch and whisper of grass under the wheels of 
Faewren's chair, and the next the grass had given way to a bare patch 
of red rock, and taking up most of the open space was the shimmering 
blackness of the dragon. 

He must have heard them coming, but he stayed still until Faewren 
trundled into view. The moment he saw her he lunged forward, to 
wrap his claws around the edges of her chair. He had to tilt his head 
to one side to look her over, and Oriole was caught by the striated 
gold of his eyes, wider than the span of her hand and gleaming like 
liquid metal. 

For a few moments, she and Alek ceased to exist. The two of them 
stood just within the illusionary protection of the grasses, watching 
the dragon rumble questions to Faewren, who put one hand upon his 
sharp face and spoke in kind. Whatever problems she had with the 
human tongue, whatever misfired signals her mind sent, she obviously 
did not share them with the dragon-language. Listening to her and the 
dragon was like listening to a mouse and a dog converse in a shared 
dialect, but it was far clearer communication than Oriole and Alek had 
managed with her. 

Abruptly, the dragon lifted his head to look at them. Alek took a 
step back, his hand resting on Oriole's arm, ready to pull her away. 

“You have aided one who is dear to me,” Dokeom said. So close, 
Oriole could hear more clearly the alien way his voice shaped human 
words, coming from a throat so long and vibrating, with an underlying 
hum like a huge cello. “All I can give you in return is your lives.” 

Alek's grip tightened on her arm, but Oriole just covered his hand 
with hers, not daring to look away from the predator's eyes, gleaming 
with tawny warmth even in the bleaching moonlight. “Your name is 
Dokeom?” she asked, and the dragon smiled. It was not a human 
expression of satisfaction, but a baring of teeth and a thrumming hiss 
of laughter. 


“T do answer to such. And whom do I address?” 

“T'm Oriole Aston, and this is my friend Aleksander Vetrov. We 
came from far away, Wandering.” 

“Then I thank Oriole Aston and Aleksander Vetrov for the life of 
my sister. A thousand seasons hence, I will remember you.” 

Oriole felt the skin on the back of her neck prickle. Did dragons 
really live so long? She glanced at Faewren, and abruptly realized how 
unlikely it was that Dokeom had learned the human language from 
her. And if she had not taught him, either the Accords were more 
thoroughly broken than she'd thought, or this black dragon had 
learned it before the law was signed. 

Dokeom stood silent, crouched with his chest pressed against the 
rough stone. His neck arched up so he could hold it close to Faewren, 
and though his wings were folded, Oriole saw a flash of iridescent 
blue where a breeze caught the edge of one. But for that, he might 
have been a statue of a dragon, forgotten on the plains. 

“Thank you,” Alek said at last, breaking the quiet. “We can't offer a 
thousand seasons, but I'm pretty sure we'll remember tonight for as 
long as we live.” Oriole blinked, her mind scrambling to pick up the 
pieces of the enchantment. She knew how close they were to leaving, 
all of them, and she couldn't bear it to be over. 

Faewren laughed at the dryness in his tone, and Oriole smiled at 
the dragon-lady, sitting with her hand on the edge of the dragon's jaw. 
“Thank you,” Faewren said, and in the dragon's shadow her vest 
reflected the same color as his eyes. “For everything.” 

“Don't get caught,” Oriole said, then stopped to clear her throat. 
This was everything she'd wanted, wasn't it? A beginning instead of an 
ending? But why did their beginning feel so much like her ending? 
“And maybe keep to smaller towns next time. Easier to get out of.” 

“Oriole,” Dokeom said her name from somewhere deep in his chest, 
so that it echoed as he spoke. His head lifted and curled until he held 
it maybe half a meter above theirs. “I know what it is you seek.” 

“T'm just Wandering,” she said at once, not sure where the words 
came from. “Seeking isn't the point.” 

“You will find your own tale. Do not worry about ours. We already 
know the ending. Va krae susasrar em daosr.” 

Faewren laughed again, and Oriole wished she understood what 
emotions lay behind the dragon-lady's expressions. She wished she 
knew what Dokeom had said. “Your story will be different,” Faewren 
said, even as Dokeom spread his wings with a powerful snap like 
sheets being pulled straight by the wind. 

Oriole stepped forward out of Alek's grip even as the dragon 
brought both wings down with a surge of wind strong enough to send 
pebbles the size of grapes flying across the ground. “Goodbye!” she 


shouted, but in the thunder she wasn't sure either of them heard her. 
Dokeom wrapped his claws around Faewren, who returned the gesture 
with her own small arms, and they were free from the ground. The 
sound of his wings faded slowly, though after less than a minute the 
two were impossible to see in the darkness. Occasional flashes of gold 
or blue caught Oriole's eye, but then she couldn't tell if it was the 
dragon or just a star, winking at her with all the uncaring brilliance of 
a terrible fire, burning millions of miles away. 
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The Last Guardians 


by J. Lee Ellorris 


The last of a long line of draconic guardians, Saya and her mate, 
Demine, had watched over the City for nearly five hundred years. It 
bloomed below their roost like a garden, glittering in the morning sun; 
sea glass sprinkled in a meadow. 

When they had first fallen in love, Demine had flown with Saya 
over clay-topped brickwork houses, their sinuous forms twining 
together between bellows of ashy coal smoke from the City's factories. 
Now, slower and quieter in their old age, Saya tucked herself beneath 
her wife's wing and watched the last of the evening trains whisper on 
their electro-mag tracks. 

“Demine,” she whispered to her lover. “Another sunset.” 

The larger, sapphire-blue dragon tugged her close. “Not many left, 
now.” 

A dragon's lifespan was only two hundred thousand sunsets exactly. 
She knew Demine had hatched a week before her, and that when she 
... when Demine died, Saya would be the only one left. Alone. 

“Hush, Saya.” Demine's soft lilting voice cracked with age and her 
face was creased with lines, but when Saya looked at her, she saw the 
loud-mouthed girl who never stopped soaring, trailing laughter in her 
wake. “Don't waste the time we have in mourning.” 

Tails curled around each other, Saya closed her eyes, listened to the 
syncopated rhythm of their heartbeats, and tried to sleep. 
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There were few places in the City where Saya could go without 
damaging its structures or citizens. Over the years, stone had given 
way to a latticework of glass and steel that offered no traction for 
claws and made Saya feel ungainly. 

But on the outskirts of the city was an ancient dragon temple, built 


long before Saya or Demine were born—a calm, quiet place, preserved 
by the City as a historical landmark. 

Landing on her strong hind legs, she tapped the taloned fingers of 
her dexterous forearms on an engraving made before even her parents' 
time. Unlike the confections of colored glass making up the City's 
buildings, the temple was bulky and strong. Damp granite columns 
and trees as thick as her tail wrapped the place in cool darkness. She 
breathed deep, eyes closed, feeling the history in the stones. 

When we're gone, Saya thought, this will still be here, an old memory 
of our kind. 

Demine did not share Saya's desire to leave a mark on the City that 
had been their home. “It is an end, Saya,” her mate gently 
reprimanded. “The City has moved on. It no longer needs us. It is time 
for us to go.” 

Five hundred years should be long enough for anyone. 
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When Saya was young, there was an entire community of dragons 
that watched over the human population, gently guiding them, 
offering advice, and saving them from the worst of disasters. Her 
mother had been on the council, and her father helped the humans 
build their enormous structures by carrying stone and ferrying 
workers. 

“We were born to care for them, little pearl,” her father had said, 
near-translucent wings a tent over her head staining the light green. 
“You and your brothers and sisters were all born to protect and guide 
the City.” 

The soft lavender of her mother's careful nestmaking tickled young 
Saya's nose as she asked every child's question. “But why?” 

Eyes crinkling in a smile, her father replied, “Millions of years ago, 
humans begged the universe to save them, and the universe gave them 
us. Their love sustains us and our strength keeps them safe. We need 
each other.” 

In those days, there were so many dragons, their shared energy 
could summon magic. Together they would come together and sing, 
calling down starlight or charming power from the depths of the sea 
to forge protective charms, heal the injured, or invite fertility and 
prosperity to the human lands. 

As each member of their clan grew old and died, however, the 
magic weakened. And now that Saya and Demine were alone, they 
could barely even breathe fire. 


On occasion, Demine would indulge Saya's melancholy moods and 
visit the old places with her. They would walk together, their wings 
sliding against each other as they wandered side by side. 

Saya took her mate to visit their parents’ graves—opalescent bones 
lodged into the sheer cliff face overlooking the ocean. They had died 
so long ago that even their grave markers were gone, likely dropped 
into the sea and sunk deep into the sand. But Saya could feel them, a 
dwindling essence of spirit that felt familiar, and she whispered the 
names of each of them as she passed their graves. 

Tlassa. Moro. Phae. Deana. Coralyn. 

A claw drew lightly over Saya's shoulder and she turned to see her 
wife's face soften in sympathy. “It is good to say goodbye,” she said. 
“Perhaps we should prepare a farewell ceremony for the City as well.” 

Dread crawled through her veins at the idea. “I don't want to say 
goodbye. I don't want to leave them.” 

There had always been a dragon to watch over the City. For 
thousands and thousands of years, their kind had protected the people 
and the people had cared for them, keeping them strong with their 
reverence and respect. 

“Saya,” Demine sighed. “They haven't needed us for well over a 
hundred years.” 

As if to make her point, the sound of children laughing echoed 
down the rock face, and the light ringing of a harbor bell came from 
below. The City was thriving. It had transformed from the harsh, dark 
thing it had been in Saya's youth to a flourishing paradise of life. It 
had become something Saya was proud of; a child who had finally 
grown into a beautiful young woman, confident and capable. 

“They will always need us,” Saya said. A child always needs its 
mother. 

Her mate simply shook her head and lifted her wings to return to 
their home. 


Another dozen sunsets passed. Saya had tried to count them, but 
their lives were too long for counting. She only knew it would be 
soon. 

Demine had told the City over the years that the end was coming, 
mentioned it at every festival they presided over. The people knew, 
and watched them with wistful sadness. 


“We should have a ceremony,” Demine said again. “We owe the 
City a goodbye.” 

This time, Saya nodded, a hot ache behind her eyes. “All right. 
Make the preparations.” 

It was scheduled for the next full moon, in the large atrium in the 
center of the City. They would open the skylights to the sweet summer 
air and spend the evening exchanging stories, memories of many 
lifetimes shared, of the partnership between humans and dragons that 
was coming to an end. 

The very thought gave Saya a headache. 

She flew back to the resting place of her family, dug her claws into 
the cliff side, and shouted into the graves. “Why are we the last? Why 
didn't you have more children? Why didn't we ever try to have a 
child?” She pressed her horned skull against the rough stone, voice 
dulling to a whisper. “I don't want to be the last.” 

A glimmer of warmth wrapped around her forearm where it 
latched onto the cliff. She blinked and stared at her long, curving 
talons. That warmth was still there. In fact, she thought she may have 
heard her father's gruff laughter amid the pounding waves below her. 

Saya thrust her entire forearm and shoulder into the cavern she had 
been shouting into, pawing at the gravel and dust until her palm slid 
over smooth, cold bone. 

And that warmth wrapped tight around her, an energy lifting in her 
lungs. Joy sang inside her and she laughed, expanding her wings to 
feel the sun on her back. 

The magic wasn't lost. 

As her laughter faded to a sigh of wonder, she heard her father's 
voice. 

“Then don't be the last.” 


Demine stretched leisurely beneath Saya, her wife's body curling 
around hers with the comfortable ease of a lifetime spent loving each 
other. Another sunset had come and gone, and the haze of light from 
the city painted the midnight horizon in shades of lavender and grey. 
Overhead, satellites twinkled, pulsing with blue or green or red glitter 
as they crossed through much dimmer stars. 

“Sweetheart,” Saya said, struggling to keep the excitement from her 
voice. “What if we weren't the last?” 

Her wife's body stiffened, then carefully relaxed. “We haven't heard 
from any of the other clans since before we bonded. It's possible 
there's a few left, scattered or hidden somewhere on the planet, but—” 


“But what if we didn't have to be the last? What if, Demine?” 

She sighed. “If that were at all possible, you know it would be 
nothing short of a miracle, and a blessing.” 

Saya hid her grin in the crook of her wife's neck. “Even though the 
City 'doesn't need us' anymore, and it's good that we're leaving?” 

Demine's forearms tightened around the smaller, white-ridged 
dragon. “Saya, I don't want to leave the City. I don't want to leave 
you.” Her voice grew thick and she took a moment before continuing. 
“But I've accepted reality for what it is. I've made my peace with it.” 
She drew her talons lazily down the ridge of Saya's spine. “I worry 
about you. You need to make your peace as well.” 

“T'll be fine.” She nuzzled her mate with the end of her snout and 
hid another grin as she felt the magic humming in her bones, a tingle 
just below her scales. 

I don't need peace. I have a miracle. 
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They spent much of the following weeks planning for the 
ceremony. Demine had meetings with the City council, ritualistic 
ingredients to collect, and decorations to prepare for. 

Saya had her own preparations. When her mate dropped off to 
sleep, she'd slip from her embrace and glide down from their nest atop 
the mountain. 

Down the side of the mountain, gardens covered every roof ina 
stair-step pattern, and the metallic glint of solar paneling reflected 
moonlight between them. Saya angled herself away from the City so 
they would not hear her passing, only see a shadow in the night sky. 

She flew to the cliffs, reached deep into the graves, and removed 
the bones of her ancestors. 

Desecration, her thoughts reminded her. Disturbing sacred ground. 

But the hum of magic in her veins grew stronger as she wrapped 
her arms around the remains, the voices of her family almost audible 
on the sea air as she carried them to the heart of the City. You are not 
alone. You do not have to be the last. 

The people had taken to leaving the great dragon door to the 
atrium unlocked for Demine's use, and Saya quietly lifted it, slipping 
into the space. 

It was a garden in a bottle—delicate hothouse flowers bloomed in 
bunches along the pebbled paths, with vines and mosses dripping off 
covered archways. In the center, a pond teemed with elegant fish in 
reflective shades of cobalt and gold, fed by a burbling brook 
constructed to wind through the paths. 


It was beautiful in a gentle, cultivated way, a paradise too fragile to 
flourish without assistance. The atrium was striking, breathtaking 
even, but only kept alive through a delicate routine of cultivation by 
the City's trained gardeners. 

Were humans to abandon it, the rainbow of blossoms, the sweet 
tangle of grasses and shrubs lining the paths would be overrun with 
weeds and pests before a year had passed. 

Saya gripped the bones tighter, careful to keep her tail aloft and 
her back legs stable on the narrow human pathways as she threaded 
her way through the atrium, following what had become her nightly 
routine. 

Saya had hidden pieces of her ancestors—vertebrae tucked beneath 
the shrubbery, tailbones tied to the high branches of trees. The largest 
of the bones she buried in strategic places along the perimeter where 
the domed kaleidoscope of glass met the ground. 

Tonight, her preparations were complete. She had followed one of 
the patterns carved into the walls of the temple—the one used for 
revival, for the renewal of strength. 

Her memories guided her. The first night she joined in the 
spellwork as a member of the clan and not a child. Gripping mother's 
talons in her own as she stood carefully on the space marked out for 
her, as she lifted her voice. Remember, Saya, it's all right if you falter 
over the words. Focus on the meaning, pour your will and energy into 
wanting this to be, and you will do fine. Eyes shining, face glowing with 
pride at her mother's smile afterward as she nuzzled the top of her 
head. You did well, daughter. 

With the ghost of that pride warming her heart, she packed the 
earth over the last of her mother's bones, placed beneath the shadow 
of a bridge. She pressed a kiss to her palm and placed it gently atop 
her mother's new resting place and whispered, “Thank you.” 
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The morning of the ceremony, Saya woke in Demine's arms. 

They spent a long moment smiling and nuzzling each other's necks. 
Saya had expected this day to feel hollow, cold, filled with dread. But 
instead, a surge of affection rose in her chest as she lay beside the 
other half of her soul, the one she had spent a lifetime loving and who 
never stopped amazing her. 

Neither had spoken of it, but they had both felt it. The ceremony 
that night would be a goodbye, not only to the City, but to each 
other. 

Demine would likely not last another day. 


“Stay with me,” Saya whispered. “Let's not leave the nest until 
evening.” 

Demine chuckled and pressed her face to her love's. “Sounds 
perfect.” 


Night fell. Nearly every citizen of the City joined in the celebration, 
dancing to soft music, creating strings of flowers and draping them 
around friends, family, and the necks of their dragon guardians. The 
atrium wasn't big enough to hold them all, but Saya could hear them 
in the streets, see the glitter of hanging party lights wrapping up the 
side of the mountain. 

Saya lay in the grassy open space reserved for them before the fish 
pond, her tail wrapped around her wife's as they listened to the 
singers and spoke with the many citizens who wanted to thank them 
for how they had personally touched their family's lives. Many people 
shed tears, and both dragons embraced many more, crying tears of 
their own. 

When all had said their fill and the event was nearly at an end, 
Saya stood and stretched her wings and called for attention. Demine 
watched her quizzically, but said nothing. 

When the crowd was fairly quiet, Saya began, “Good citizens, I 
have one more request of you.” She took a deep breath. “Most of you 
don't remember what it was like when a host of dragons lived among 
you, but we had a ritual we would perform, a sort of ceremony, and 
I'd like for you all to participate in it with us.” 

Pleased mutterings from the crowd, but a frown spread on Demine's 
face as she hissed, “Saya, what are you doing?” 

Saya ignored her. “I want you all to hold hands. Every single one of 
you needs to be linked with us. Someone step in the doorway and 
connect to those in the streets.” Community. Shared spirit. A people 
coming together to unite in one purpose. “I'm going to sing a few notes. 
It's a simple tune. And I want you to repeat it, and sing it with me.” 
She lifted her head to the moon and sang. Five notes in a minor key— 
a haunting melody that looped upon itself. “Now you try.” 

A roar of voices answered back. She saw the chain of their hands 
weaving around the atrium and out the doors and felt the rumble of 
their song in her chest. It made her smile wide. 

“Saya.” Her mate's face was sad, and her voice held a gentle 
rebuke. 

“I want to do this.” Saya linked her tail with her wife's. “Please.” 

Demine sighed, then smiled softly and nodded, reaching out her 


talons to the tentative child who had crept beside her, clinging to her 
father's hand and looking shyly at the dragon. 

Saya held out her forearm to a young man whose grin was vivid 
white in the dark tones of his face. “My lady,” he said charmingly, and 
bowed over her talons. 

She had to laugh. 

“Lastly, as we sing the song, I want you each to think of this night 
and the memories that were shared. Picture in your mind Demine and 
I soaring over your City. Picture your earliest memories of us. All the 
love, all the joy you have shared with us tonight—pour it into your 
song. And we will do the same for you.” 

Demine and Saya's voices chimed in perfect harmony as they sang 
the melody, repeating it again and again, their voices blending with 
those of the City's, filling the atrium with a swell of music that poured 
outside and mixed with other voices, with the crash of the waves and 
the wind whistling through the streets. 

As the song grew, Saya felt the warm tingle of magic rise up 
through the pads of her feet. 

Demine gasped. “Saya, what—” 

“Don't stop.” 

Soon the magic grew visible, a golden haze in the air that 
shimmered with the notes of the song. Children tugged on their 
mothers' hands and people gasped aloud, but Saya's voice was strong 
and soon, everyone sang the louder. Something was happening. 

The golden mist grew bright and warm, winding between the 
chained hands like a ribbon. 

Saya squeezed her eyes shut, pouring all her longing into the rise 
and fall of her voice. 

Please don't take Demine and leave me to be the last. The City still 
needs a guardian. It needs us. It will always need us. Don't let these 
children grow up in a world without dragons. Don't let me die alone. 

She pictured the clan, all of them together, the love shared between 
her parents and nestmates, how it wrapped around her childhood, her 
young adulthood, and stayed with her, even now. She pictured 
Demine in their youth, the way she'd hesitantly brushed her wing 
against Saya's when they were courting. She remembered being strong 
and fast, being loud and full of ideas and the mischief she and her 
mate got up to just before their bond. 

Give us that again, Saya pleaded with the magic. Don't let this be the 
end. 

The bones in the ground began to hum, giving off their own song in 
countermelody to the City's united voice. 

At Demine's gasp, Saya opened her eyes to see the golden fog thick 
around them, a tangible force swaddling them close. 


Yes! Saya threw back her head and sang louder than she had yet, 
her voice going raw with emotion. Magic dusted her skin, warm and 
thick. She breathed it in, let it wash over the contours of her wings, 
her horns, her tail. 

This is it. The last of our magic combining with the City's love to keep us 
here, to keep us together. 

“Saya,” Demine hissed. “Look!” 

Saya dropped her gaze to the ground, where Demine was pointing 
with her snout. 

The magic had slid from their bodies and gathered into a ring 
around the fish pond at their feet. 

Before her eyes, the ring separated, forming four spheres of pure 
golden light. In the time it took for Saya to frown, to halt her singing 
to ask what was happening, the golden orbs broke in half, in unison, 
and fell away. 

Revealing four baby dragons. 

Demine gave a watery cry. “Oh, Saya!” And the City stopped 
singing. 

In each of them, Saya saw those she loved—her mother's eyes, her 
father's emerald green scales. One had a jagged white stripe across its 
face like Demine's sister, and one was as blue as Demine herself. 

“These are our children,” said Saya's mother's voice, too loud, too 
full for the atrium to contain. “They hold our memory, our spirit; born 
from the last of our power, the love of these people and the love 
between the very last of our blood daughters. Care for them and they 
will watch over and guide your City the way we always have.” 

Saya felt the power leave her then, as she stepped away from the 
chain. She felt tired, drained, but swollen with an immense affection 
she could barely understand. 

Demine was crying, kneeling before one of the babies and nuzzling 
its face with her own. “He looks like my father,” she said. “But with 
your father's coloring, and the eyes of my cousin Deana.” 

Saya nodded. “They have a piece of all of us.” 

Some of the people stepped forward, hovering near the little ones 
as if asking permission. With a nod from both Saya and her wife, the 
humans stepped forward, stroking and petting the babies. Saya hoisted 
one against her chest, her entire body trembling as it made little 
growling sounds beside her heart. 

“T thought ...” Saya's voice was thick as she spoke low to her wife 
amid the cries of delight and laughter at the little dragons' infant 
antics. “I thought the magic would keep us alive, give us another 
hundred years or more to stay together.” 

The smile Demine gave her was sad and sweet. “Oh, love.” She 
butted her head against her wife's. “Our time is over. You need to 


accept that.” 

Saya trailed her talons over the pair of little wings in her arms. 
They struggled, demanding to be let down, and she surrendered the 
little one to the City's affection. 

“Knowing the City isn't alone, knowing the world will have a part 
of you—a part of us—still in it, I...” Her eyes met her wife's, her 
beautiful mate, the only one she had ever loved in her long, long life. 
Her last night. Demine got to see magic, feel the power of the old clan 
again. She got to hold the future in her arms, kiss its head, watch it 
unfurl its wings and snap its little baby fangs. Saya swallowed hard. “I 
think I'll be all right.” 

Demine tenderly pressed their heads together. “You have a week to 
teach the City how to raise four baby dragons. Think you'll manage?” 
Saya watched the humans playing with the infants and feeding 

them leftover snacks. 

“T think I will.” 

The two dragons smiled at each other as they slipped away from 
the festivities. 

“Come, my love,” said Demine. “Let's go home and watch the 
sunrise.” 

Their wings folded softly against each other, tails curling, never 
letting go. 
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